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HORATIANA (continued). 


Serm. I 2 77—82. 


Ne paeniteat te, 
desine matronas sectarier, unde laboris 
plus haurire mali est quam ex re decerpere fructus. 
nec magis huic inter niueos uiridisque lapillos 
(sit licet hoc, Cerinthe, tuum) tenerum est femur aut crus 
rectius; atque etiam melius persaepe togatae. 


This reading of the great majority of MSS seems to admit 
only the punctuation given above: ‘sit licet hoc, Cerinthe, 
tuum’ must be a parenthesis. But the relevance or even the 
meaning of the parenthesis is not discoverable. Reisig and 
others say ‘haec tua res sit, hoc tibi relinquo’; but what is 
‘hoc’ and ‘haec res’? Not a predilection for bejewelled 
matrons: that meaning, as Bentley says and Kiessling the latest 
editor agrees, ‘ex uerbis auctoris nullis tormentis elici nulloque 
iure subintellegi potest’. A passion for wearing jewellery? of 
this Bentley says the same, I think with equal justice; but even 
if the sense be possible it is ludicrously irrelevant: ‘a common 
woman is as good as a matron who wears jewels, although 
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Cerinthus, who is neither a matron nor a common woman, 
wears jewels too’! Let us therefore try next the reading found 
in a few Mss, attested by Cruquius’ commentator and approved 
by Bentley: 


nec magis huic, inter niueos uiridisque lapillos 
sit licet, hoc, Cerinthe, tuo tenerum est femur eqs. 


that is ‘nec huic matronae, licet sit inter niueos uiridisque 
lapillos, hoc (=ideo) femur magis tenerum est tuo, o Cerinthe’. 
Dillenburger, one of those editors with whom everything is 
postponed to the duty of resisting Bentley, improvises the objec- 
tion ‘non posse Latine dici sit licet inter lapillos pro licet ornata 
sit lapillis’. He is mistaken, for Livy cited by Kiessling has 
1x 17 ‘Darium...inter purpuram et aurum, oneratum fortunae 
apparatibus suae,...deuicit’; but the noteworthy point is this, 
the objection rests on the entirely gratuitous assumption that 
the subject of ‘sit’ is ‘matrona’: obviously there is no 
reason whatever why the subject should not be ‘femur’, in 
which case ‘inter lapillos’ is correct in Bentley’s reading if in 
Dillenburger’s, solecistic in Dillenburger’s if in Bentley’s. But 
there are other objections of very different weight. This 
reading supposes Cerinthus to be, as Porphyrion says he was, a 
‘prostibulum insignis speciei atque candoris’: well then, femur 
Cerinthi will be tenerrimum, crus Cerinthi will be rectissimum; 
so it becomes not only pointless but senseless to say, by way of 
disparaging matrons, that femur matronae is not magis tenerum, 
that crus matronae is not rectius. Further, can one conceive 
anything more perverse than that Cerinthus, a third term of 
comparison, should be introduced at all? The question in 
hand is the relative desirability of the matrona and the togata; 
and if reason is to hold her seat ‘magis tenerum’ must mean 
‘magis tenerum quam togatae’. Cerinthus then must carry 
his insignis species back to Porphyrion and permit Horace to 
write sense : 


/ nec magis huic, inter niueos uiridisque lapillos 
sit licet aesque, Corinthe, tuum, tenerum est femur aut crus 
rectius ; atque etiam melius persaepe togatae. 


HORATIANA. 3 
The togata is as good as the matrona despite the latter’s 
jewellery and ornaments of the costly alloy known as aes Corin- 
thium. The alteration may look formidable at first, but every 
step of it is easy: aesquecorinthe passed through eccecerinthe to 
hoccerinthe by mistakes of the commonest sort. I have illus- 
trated the confusion of ae with e and of ¢ with o on carm. 1 12 35, 
36, the confusion of gu with ¢ on carm, 11 2 2: it remains only 
to say that the addition or removal of the aspirate is in MSS 
like ours absolutely negligible, and that the interchange of s 
and ¢ is among the earliest of all corruptions, as Ribbeck’s 
Virgil will abundantly prove. It may be added that one of the 
Blandinian Mss (we do not know which) had haec for hoc, which 
may seem to speak in my favour. Perhaps the two of two 
among Holder's Mss and the tu.m of a third, for the twwm of the 
majority, point to twom in the archetype. 

It may be objected to my history of the corruption that all 
these changes would hardly occur before the date of Porphyrion, 
who attests Cerinthe. True; but remember that we cannot 
possibly tell how much of the farrago now going under Por- 
phyrion’s name was really written by the 3rd century com- 
mentator. A good deal is demonstrably of far later date; and 
as I have shewn, I hope, that there is no place for Cerinthus 
in the text of Horace, I may lawfully assume that this person 
is a late invention. Collections of scholia, more than any other 
kind of work, are thus expanded in transcription. 


Serm. I 3 38—42. 


Tlluc praeuertamur, amatorem quod amicae 

turpia decipiunt caecum uitia aut etiam ipsa haec 
delectant, ueluti Balbinum polypus Hagnae. 
uellem in amicitia sic erraremus et isti 

errori nomen uirtus posuisset honestum. 


Mr Kiessling paraphrases ‘die Moral (wirtus) hat dafiir 
nicht wie sie sollte eine lobende Bezeichnung, sondern tadelt 
es als xoXaxeia’. The obvious comment on this interpretation 
is that if ‘die Moral’ acts otherwise than ‘wie sie sollte’ it 
ceases to be ‘die Moral’. But further, it is clear that ‘uirtus’ 
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is quite the wrong word for the place: to call foibles by pretty 
names is no function for ‘uirtus’ or for ‘die Moral’ either. 
Other editors avoid this difficulty by mistranslating the word. 
Thus Prof. Palmer renders ‘uirtus’ by ‘good feeling’; but 
he will I am sure admit when challenged that ‘uirtus’ never 
means anything of the sort, least of all in the passage which 
he adduces as parallel, carm. 11 2 17 sqq. Indeed Horace seems 
to have written those lines on purpose to refute this inter- 
pretation: ‘redditum Cyri solio Phrahaten | dissidens plebi 
ntimero beatorum | eximit uirtus populumque falsis | dedocet 
uti | uocibus’: there you see the very office of ‘uirtus’ is to 
strip away false notions and names: dare you then invite her 
to ponere nomen honestum errori? Besides, if we allow ‘uirtus’ 
to mean ‘good feeling’, no sense results; for good feeling does 
ponere nomen honestum isti errori, and Horace cannot without 
absurdity say that he regrets it has not done so What 
he could, should, and doubtless did say, is that he regrets 
good feeling is not more widely diffused, or in other words 
that he regrets custom or society has not assigned a nomen 
honestum isti errori. This sense is restored by Peerlkamp’s 
‘uita imposuisset’: ‘uita’, as he says and the lexicons will 
prove, is ‘consuetudo uulgaris, mos uiuendi, agendi, loquendi’; 
‘apud alios scriptores uita decrewit, agnoscit, desueurt, dubitawt 
hoc uel illud facere’. But the proposed change is serious and 
not necessary; for. the same meaning may be introduced by 
altering no more than one letter: 


uellem in amicitia sic erraremus et isti 
errori nomen uictus posuisset honestum. 


Cicero and others use ‘uita uictusque’ in this sense: I have 
no clear instance of ‘uictus’ alone for ‘mos uiuendi’, and I doubt 
if a prose writer would so use it; but that is just the difference 
between prose and verse: it is only in poetry that verbal nouns 
enjoy the width of meaning to which they are entitled by 
patrimony. The letters c and r, I know not why, are confused 
as early as Virgil’s capital Mss; but apart from that there is 
always a vhaiselne likeness btweoeti two words which agree in five 
letters and differ only in the sixth. 


HORATIANA. 5 


Serm. 1 3 99—105. 


Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

- mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter 100 
unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
pugnabant armis, quae post fabricauerat usus, 
donec uerba, quibus uoces sensusque notarent, 
nominaque inuenere; dehinc absistere bello, 
oppida coeperunt munire et ponere leges, 105 


I imagine no one has read v. 103 without silently wondering 
why it is that ‘uoces’, instead of being coupled with their 
synonyms ‘uerba’ and ‘nomina’ as a means of expression, are 
coupled with ‘sensus’ as if they were something requiring 
to be expressed. The commentators dissimulate their amaze- 
ment as well as they can: Mr Palmer writes ‘uerba, pnyarta, 
articulate words, with which men gave meaning and shape to 
uoces, the inarticulate sounds of the savage voice’; but he will 
not seriously maintain that ‘notare’ means ‘to give meaning 
and shape’. Astonishing, however, as the sentence appears 
at first sight, that is nothing to what remains behind. Horace 
is here reproducing not merely the famous history given by 
Lucretius of the origin of society, but the very terms in which 
Lucretius gave it. Lucrétius writes v 1041 sqq. ‘ proinde 
putare aliquem tum nomina distribuisse | rebus et inde homines 
didicisse wocabula prima | desiperest. nam cur hic posset cuncta 
notare | uocibus et uarios sonitus emittere linguae?’, 1057 sq. 
‘si genus humanum, cui uox et lingua uigeret, | pro uario sensu 
uaria res woce notaret’, 1087 sqq. ‘ergo si uarii sensus animalia 
cogunt, | muta tamen cum sint, uarias emittere woces, | quanto 
mortalis magis aecumst tum potuisse | dissimilis alia atque alia res 
uoce notare’. There lies Horace’s vocabulary before our eyes, 
uoces, sensus, notare, nomina; and uoces stand on the one side 
together with nomina as the means of expression, sensus on the 
other as the thing expressed. The phrase which we take for 
-Horace’s is perverse enough in itself; but that it should have 
been penned by a writer who had the fifth book of Lucretius 
lying open before him as he wrote is a pitch of perversity too 
wonderful for words; uerba, quibus notetur, non inuenio. Be- 
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fore I offer my remedy let me premise that the transposition ~ 
of words for no visible reason, nay sometimes even in defiance 
of sense and metre, is as common in our MSS as in most others: 
I open Keller and Holder at random and find epod. 2 18 agris 
extulit and e. a., 5 20 nocturnae strigis and s. n., 7 15 albus ora 
pallor and o. p. a., 12 3 firmo quent and wz f, 13 11 grandi 
cecinit and c. g., serm. I 1 83 reddat natis and n. r., 84 saluum 
te wult, t. u. s. and t. s. u., 3 42 nomen uirtus and u. n., 91 
manibus tritum and t. m., 5 26 saais late and L. s., 6 13 regno 
pulsus and p. r., 69 were quisquam and q. u., 107 nemo sordes 
and s. n—here I desist, not to be wearisome; but it would 
be easy to treble the tale. In our passage a similar transposi- 
tion of one word will restore sense and bring Horace into 
unison with his exemplar : 


donec uerba, quibus sensus, wocesque, notarent, 
nominaque inuenere; 


i.e. donec uerba uocesque nominaque inuenere, quibus sensus 
notarent. 

If anyone remarks on this that such an arruigeaiadl of 
words is contorted and unnatural, and wonders how the ancients, 
lacking our system of punctuation, could understand it at all, 
I shall cordially agree with him. But let him not suppose 
that he is advancing any argument against the probability of 
the emendation. Such dislocations of sentences are a marked 
feature of many poetic styles in Latin, and of none more than 
Lucretius’: now Horace as we have seen was steeped in Lucre- 
tius when he wrote these lines. Some notion of the lengths to 
which a Roman could go in this matter will be given by the 
following passages, partly taken from Munro’s note on the 
first: Lucr. 111 843 ‘si iam, nostro, sentit, de corpore postquam | 
distractast, animi natura’, Iv 1119 ‘nec reperire, malum id, pos- 
sunt, quae machina uincat’, VI 158 ‘uentus enim cum confercit, 
franguntur, in artum, | concreti montes’, 176 ‘fecit, ut ante, 
cauam, docui, spissescere nubem’, V 177 ‘natus enim, debet, qui- 
cumque est, uelle manere | in uita’, 111 196 ‘namque, papaueris, 
aura potest suspensa leuisque | cogere, ut ab summo tibi dif- 
fluat altus aceruus’, Catull. 44 7 ‘tussim, | non inmerenti quam 
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mihi meus uenter, | dum sumptuosas appeto, dedit, cenas’, 66 
18 ‘non, ita me diui, uera gemunt, iuerint’, Verg. buc. 11 12 ‘at, 
mecum, raucis, tua dum _ uestigia lustro, | sole sub ardenti 
resonant arbusta cicadis, Aen. 1 195 ‘uina, bonus quae, deinde, 
cadis onerarat Acestes | litore Trinacrio dederatque abeuntibus 
heros, | diuidit’, 11 303 ‘arrectis auribus asto, | in segetem, 
ueluti, cum flamma furentibus austris | incidit aut rapidus 
montano flumine torrens | sternit agros sternit sata laeta boum- 
que labores | praecipitesque trahit siluas, stupet inscius alto | 
accipiens sonitum saxi de uertice pastor’ (i.e, arrectis auribus 
asto ueluti stupet accipiens sonitum pastor: the passage as 
usually punctuated is incoherent), X 385 ‘ Pallas ante ruentem, | 
dum furit, incautum, crudeli morte sodalis, | excipit’, Hor. serm. 
13 9 ‘saepe, uelut qui, | currebat, fugiens hostem’, 5 71 ‘sedulus 
hospes | paene, macros, arsit, dum turdos uersat in igni’, II 1 60 
‘quisquis erit uitae, scribam, color’, 3 211 ‘Aiax, immeritos cum 
occidit, desipit, agnos’, epist. It 2 21 ‘ne, mea, saeuus | iurgares, 
ad te quod epistula nulla rediret’, Ouid. her. 10 110 ‘illic, qui 
silices, Thesea, uincat, habes’, amor. 111 5 13 ‘candidior, quod 
adhuc spumis stridentibus albet | et modo siccatam, lacte, reli- 
quit ouem’, ars I 399 ‘tempora qui solis operosa colentibus 
arua, | fallitur, et nautis adspicienda putat’, met. 111. 584 ‘non 
mihi, quae duri colerent, pater arua, iuuenci, | lanigerosue greges, 
non ulla armenta reliquit’, fast. 1 263 ‘inde, uelut nunc est, per 
quem descenditis, inquit, | arduus, in ualles et fora, cliuus erat’, 
111 383 ‘ Mamurius, morum fabraene exactior artis, | difficile est, 
illud, dicere, clausit opus’, [bis 3 ‘nullaque, quae possit, scriptis 
tot milibus extat | littera Nasonis, sanguinolenta legi’, trist. I 
5 23 ‘si tamen interea, quid in his ego perditus oris, | quod te 
credibile est quaerere, quaeris, agam’, ex Pont. 1 1 80 ‘plus isto, 
duri, si precer, oris ero’, 5 79 ‘quid tibi, si calidae, prosit, laudere 
Syenae?’, Ter. hecyr. 262 ‘eo, domum, studeo haec, priusquam 
ille ut redeat’, Luc. Phars. 1 13 ‘heu quantum potuit terrae 
pelagique parari | hoc, quem ciuiles hauserunt, sanguine, dex- 
trae’, IX 554 ‘nam cui crediderim superos arcana daturos | 
dicturosque magis, quam sancto, uera, Catoni?’, 636 ‘hoc habet 
infelix, cunctis impune, Medusa, | quod spectare licet’, Mart. 
XI 97 ‘una nocte quater possum; sed, quattuor annis | si pos- 
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sum, peream, te, Telesilla, semel’, Auson. epigr. 12 1 ‘cuius 
opus? Phidiae, qui signum Pallados, eius, | quique Iouem fecit’*. 
Even in prose are found such examples as Cie. r. p. 115‘ quae, 
uix coniectura, qualia sint, possumus snspicatt . 

I take ‘uerba’ ‘uoces’ and ‘nomina’ as all meaning much 
the same thing: they are often used quite promiscuously, and 
Cicero can say at will ‘werba rebus impressit’ or ‘quae res huic 
uoci subiciatur’ or ‘imponere rebus nomina’. Poets in Latin as 
in other tongues delight to accumulate synonyms such as ‘mortis 
letique’, ‘mentem animumque’, ‘genus alituum uariaeque uolu- 
cres’; and so Lucr. Iv 533 says ‘uoces uerbaque’, Hor. epist. 1 1 
34 ‘uerba et uoces’, 18 12 ‘iterat uoces et uerba cadentia tollit’. 
Of course in strictness ‘uoces’ comprises both ‘uerba’ (verbs) 
and ‘nomina’ (nouns) as well as all the other parts of speech; 
but just in the same way Horace writes epist. 1 16 41 ‘qui con- 
sulta patrum, qui leges twraque seruat’, though strictly ‘iura’ 
includes ‘leges’ and ‘consulta’ and much more besides; ‘con- 
stant autem wwra populi Romani ex legibus, plebis consultis, con- 
stitutionibus principum, edictis eorum qui ius edicendi habent, 
responsis prudentium’ is Gaius’ definition. 


Serm, 1 3 117—124. 
Adsit 

regula, :peccatis quae poenas inroget aequas, 
ne scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello. 
nam ut ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 120 
uerbera non uereor, cum dicas esse paris res 
furta latrocinus et magnis parua mineris 
falce recisurum simili te, si tibi regu 
permittant homines. 


This passage is well known as a supposed example of ‘uereor 
ut’=‘uereor ne’. The use is absolutely unique—Mr Palmer 
disposes of certain irrelevant passages cited as parallel—and, to 
me as to him, absolutely incredible. A language in which one 


1 These passages supply the answer out of place in the sentence ‘ tune ego 
to Mr Paley’s very just remark (vol. xvr crediderim et manes et sidera uobis 
of this Journal, p. 184) that ‘uobis’ is posse Cytinaeis ducere carminibus’. 
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phrase possesses two diametrically opposite senses and can be 
employed indifferently in either without anything to tell which 
is meant, is not a language in which man can make himself 
intelligible to his fellow man. Explanations of a familiar sort 
are forthcoming: Horace is dead and cannot protect himself, so 
we are told that ‘ut’ coming first makes a difference: his intel- 
lect was not equal to the strain of remembering from one verse 
to another how he had opened the sentence: when he began to 
write he thought he was going to say ‘uerisimile non est’ and so 
wrote ‘nam ut ferula caedas’: when he reached the next line 
he fancied he had written ‘nam ne ferula caedas’ and so wrote 
‘non uereor’: what philtre, what hippomanes it was that pro- 
duced this ‘animi caligo et magna obliuio rerum quas modo 
gessit’ we do not learn. He had thrown off his stupor and re- 
gained his memory when in II 1 60 he wrote ‘o puer, ut sis | ui- 
talis metuo’. But Mr Palmer, the first commentator to look the 
difficulty in the face, has not restored the text by altering the 
‘non’ of v. 121 to ‘nunc’; and when he says that the sense thus 
obtained is more in keeping with the views of Horace he is 
certainly mistaken. The right and the only right sense is that 
‘which other commentators, however illegitimately, extract from 
the vulgate: ‘non uereor ne ferula caedas meritum maiora 
uerbera subire’: Mr Palmer’s ‘uereor ut ferula caedas meritum 
maiora uerbera subire’ is not the right sense. The difference 
between the two is expounded with characteristic lucidity by 
Lambinus: ‘qui ita loquitur, wereor ut caedas, uult caedi et 
uidetur ita dicere, wereor ne non caedas. si quis ita loquatur, 
non uereor ne caedas, hoc significat, ego non dubito quin non sis 
caesurus, uel, confido te non caesurum’. Now what cause is 
Horace pleading? he is pleading, not that punishment should 
be lighter than the crime deserves, but that it should be not 
heavier (v. 118 peccatis quae poenas inroget aequas). But Mr 
Palmer’s conjecture ‘uereor ut ferula caedas’ will make him say 
that he wishes a man who has deserved a heavier punishment 
to receive the insufficient chastisement of the ferula: but that 
will not be a poena aequa: a too light punishment is just as 
much iniqua as a too heavy one. What Horace ought to say is 
not that he wishes the Stoics to be too lenient, but that he feels 
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sure they will not be too lenient: confido te non ferula e caesu- 
rum; and say it I believe he did, as follows: 


adsit 
regula, peccatis quae poenas inroget aequas. 
nam, ut scutica dignum horribili sectere flagello, 
ne ferula caedas meritum maiora subire 
uerbera non uéreor, cum dicas eqs. 


‘for (though I daresay you will inflict the flagellum on one who 
deserves only the scutica) I am sure from your talk that you 
will not be content with inflicting the ferula on one who 
deserves something worse’: your theory that one crime is as 
bad as another may lead you to punish light crimes heavily but 
will not lead you to punish grave crimes lightly: your levelling 
of punishment will be all in the direction of severity, not of 
leniency. I obtain this sense by exchanging the initial syllables 
of the two verses. The scribe, I assume, glancing from the one 
N to the other, wrote ‘ne’ when he should have written ‘nam 
ut’, and then, not to spoil his page by an erasure, wrote on, put 
‘nam ut’ in the place of ‘ne’, and appended marks of transpos- 
ition, neglected or not understood by the succeeding copyist. 
The same error has been detected by Sanadon in carm. 1 16 6 
aud 8 where ‘non Liber aeque’ and ‘non Dindymene’, as style 
and sense proclaim, have changed places: again in epist. I 1 43 
and 44 the two final words ‘repulsam’ and ‘labore’ are inverted 
in five of Holder’s Mss: again, I do not think anything can be 
made of carm. If 5 13—15 until the final ‘ferox’ of v. 13 is 
transposed with the final ‘fugax’ of v. 17 as Wakefield in one of 
his happy moments suggested: for ‘Pholoe ferox’ see carm. I 
33 6 ‘asperam Pholoen’. To conclude: as to the sense of our 
passage I am at one with the commentators; but I get the 
sense by transposing two syllables, they get it by translating ut 
as ne. Which of these methods is prudence, and which temerity, 
opinions differ, and, I suppose, will differ as long as men study 
the classics. 


Serm. 1 4 100—103. 


Hic nigrae sucus lolliginis, haec est 
aerugo mera; quod uitium procul afore chartis, 
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atque animo prius, ut si quid promittere de me 
possum aliud uere, promitto. 


The normal phrase is ‘ promitto, si quid aliud uere promit- 
tere possum’. How then is to be understood and construed the 
redundant and unexampled ‘ut’? O, in a dozen ways: Lam- 
binus makes the sentence stand for ‘ promitto, ut quiduis aliud, 
si quid est, quod de me spondere ac recipere possim’; ‘Doederlein 
calls it a brachylogy for ‘uere promitto, ut guicquam aliud, si 
quid promittere de me possum’; Dillenburger says the construc- 
tion is ‘ita promitto, ut promutto, si quid aliud uere de me 
promittere possum’; Kiessling supposes a blending of two forms 
‘ut aliquid promittere possum’ and ‘si quid promittere aliud 
possum’; and so on, and so on. Against each and all of these 
profusely furnished explanations a great deal might be said, 
were it necessary; but it is not: I prefer to rest my case on the 
sense of the words, which the commentators in their very 
natural care and trouble about the construction appear to have 
entirely neglected. If Horace promises that the vice of malice 
shall be absent from his writings, and first from his mind, he 
proclaims, or words have no meaning, that this vice is, at the 
time of speaking, present both in his mind and in his writings: 
the future tense with the adverb ‘ prius’ marking two stages can 
signify nothing else: Lambinus perhaps sees this when he 
mistranslates ‘prius’ as ‘quod prius est’. That Horace never 
brought against himself this monstrous charge is of course quite 
certain ; and | think the reader will smile when I point out the 
perfectly gratuitous manner in which he has been made to bring 
it. The words Horace wrote are every one of them there, 
placed as he placed them; only punctuated with a perversity 
approaching the miraculous. What he said is this: 


quod uitium procul afore chartis 
atque animo, prius ut, si quid promittere de me 
possum aliud uere, promitto. 


For the position of ‘ut’ see I 3 89 ‘porrecto iugulo historias, 
captiuus ut, audit’. He promises that malice shall be, as here- 
tofore (ut prius), absent both from his books and from his mind. 
Verbum non amplius addam. 
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Serm. 1 6 100—104. 


Nam mihi continuo maior quaerenda foret res 
atque salutandi plures, ducendus et unus 

et comes alter, uti ne solus rusue peregre aut ~ 
exirem, plures calones atque caballi 

pascendi, ducenda petorrita. 


This reading of v. 102, exhibited by all Mss of any account, 
is not merely indefensible but undefended, which in Horace is 
another thing. The reading of a single inferior Ms, ‘pere- 
greue’ for ‘peregre aut’, is accepted by almost all editors; but 
this gives no adequate explanation of the error. If a scribe 
offended by the hypermeter had decided to alter the text, he 
assuredly would not have altered it to anything so strange as 
‘rusue. peregre aut’ when it was in his power to write ‘rus 
peregreue’: that would have been to create a worse difficulty 
than he was removing. I will therefore propose another so- 
lution : | 


- uti ne aut rus solusue peregre 
exirem. 


The eye of the copyist glanced from rus to -lus and he wrote 
‘uti ne aut rusue peregre’, and then on noticing his omission 
added ‘solus’ in the margin. His successor had to incorporate 
‘solus’ in the verse: naturally enough it did not occur to him 
to wrench ‘rus’ apart from ‘ue’ and insert ‘solus’ between 
them, so he resorted to the rearrangement we now find in the 
mss. It is perhaps a point in favour of this conjecture that it 
introduces the dislocation of words, commonly typified by ‘ludo 
fatigatumque somno’, which Horace especially affects. The rather 
rare correlation of ‘aut’ and ‘ue’ is illustrated in the lexicons. 


Serm. I 8 33—36. 


Hecaten uocat altera, saeuam 
altera Tisiphonen : serpentis atque uideres 
infernas errare canes, Lunamque rubentem, 
ne foret his testis, post magna latere sepulcra. 
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The moon, at sight of these sorceries on the Esquiline, 
blushed and hid her face behind great tombs. To begin with, 
from all that the ancients tell us of her habits and propensities 
we should infer that this is the last thing in the world the moon 
would do. To hide her face behind tombs she must descend to 
earth from whatever station in the sky she happens at the time 
to occupy: but that is her special aversion. When sorcerers, 
instead of confining themselves as here to necromancy, direct 
their spells upon her, then indeed down she must come whether 
she will or no, but it is with the worst of graces: the poets 
again and again depict the scene, ‘reluctantem cursu deducere 
Lunam ’, ‘anhelantes audito carmine bigas’, and so on. Passing 
strange it is then if in order to avoid witnessing magic she does 
the very thing which when magic constrains her to do it she 
most abhors. But waive this objection; let the moon be never 
so eager to hide behind tombs: she could not: there were 
no tombs on the Esquiline to hide behind. The place was 
now no longer a burial ground but laid out in pleasure gardens. 
Mr Palmer indeed observing this difficulty says ‘Horace is 
describing a state of things that is past, before the conversion 
of the graveyard into a park’; but I prefer to believe Horace 
himself who says just the contrary, ‘nwne licet Esquiliis habitare 
salubribus atque | aggere in aprico spatiari, qui modo tristes { 
albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum, | cwm mihi non 
tantum fures...curae sunt...quantum. carminibus quae uersant... 
humanos animos’. But let this objection too be waived: then 
I go on to say that even before the improvements of Maecenas 
there stood no ‘magna sepulcra’ on the Esquiline. The 
Esquiline, as Horace tells us, was the place of burial for the 
poor and slaves whose friends could barely afford them a coffin: 
no great tombs for these: for these the field itself, as he 
ironically says, ‘stabat commune sepulcrum’”*. 

Hide behind great tombs then the moon neither would nor 
could: Priapus witnessed quite another proceeding: 


* It is represented to me that per- tombs dating from those days were 
haps the graveyard had been in remote left standing by Maecenas. 
times a fashionable one and some 
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- Lunamque rubentem, 
ne foret his testis, post magna latere crepuscla. 


In Lucian Icarom, 21, cited by Peerlkamp, the moon says 
Kav Tiva 186o AVTOV MOLYEVOVTA 7) KNETTOVTA 7) ANNO TL TOAMOVTA 
vuxtepivetatov, evOvs émlotacapévyn TO védos éveKkad- 
viapnv: then for ‘rubentem’ see Stat. Theb. 1 105 ‘per nubila 
Phoebes | Atracia rubet arte labor’. Ouid. met. x1 596 ‘ex- 
halantur humo...crepuscula’ shews that ‘crepuscla’ can = ‘ne- 
bulae’. Whether this shorter form of the word occurs else- 
where I do not know, nor does it matter: ‘circlos’ is quoted only 
from Verg. georg. I 166, ‘spectaclum’ only from Prop. Iv 
8 21 and 56, ‘singlariter’ only from Lucr. v1 1067, ‘coplata’ 
only from ib. 1088. Employing periclum saeclum winclum 
hercle as freely as the longer forms, a Roman claimed the right 
to use this contraction not only where metre might demand 
or prefer it, as in the examples above, but wherever he 
chose: Ovid in met. I 321 has ‘oracla’, Martial in 1 42 9 
‘tomacla’, without the least necessity, and it is the prose of 
Varro that furnishes ‘surclus’, He who will object to the 
cacophony of scl must first emend ‘Ascli’ in Sil. Punic. 
vul 440. Let now the initial ¢ of ‘crepuscla’ be absorbed by 
the similar letter e which immediately precedes, as in epist. 
I 2 63 one Ms has ‘compesce at enis’ for ‘compesce catenis’, 
there remain the letters repuscla; and these are the letters of 
sepulcra. What is the cause of such vagaries as this, Ouid, 
trist. I 1 83 agricola for Argolica, met. 11 485 manet for tamen, 
Catull. 22 5 palmisepto for palimpsesto, Prop. mt 20 title 
comptentore for contemptore, Sen. de clem. I 12 consequemur 
for cum queremus, and the like, I cannot tell; but we must 
recognise the fact. In this particular instance there is some 
excuse for the copyist, as ‘repuscla’ is no word and the con- 
text might suggest ‘sepulcra’. Horace will furnish another 
example: at least it seems to me that nothing but Peerlkamp’s 
‘responsi hic caupo’ will restore sense to serm. I 1 29: his 
instances of ‘caupo’ thus employed may be supplemented 
by Quintilian’s similar use of ‘institor eloquentiae’. Now 
responst might by the easiest palaeographical errors be written 
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refpdust; and this consists of the same letters as the Ms 
reading perfidus. I will add one more parallel which seems 
especially to the purpose. In Prop. Iv 1 the astrologer Horos 
has dilated on the superiority of astrology to other arts of 
divination, instancing certain successful predictions of his own 
in contrast to the blindness of other prophets such as Calchas, 
and thus proceeds, vv. 119 sq. 


hactenus historiae: nune ad tua deuehar astra. 

|  incipe tu lacrimis aequs adesse nouis. 

Then he goes on to display his proficiency further by giving 
an accurate account of where Propertius was born, how he grew 
up; how Apollo set him verse-writing and foretold him his fame 
and his amour; and ends by bidding him fear no danger except 
from the sign of Cancer. But new tears is no designation of all 
this: of the events in question only some are misfortunes, and 
the misfortunes are not new but old. It is new marvels of the 
astrological art that Propertius is told to witness with com- 
posure : 


incipe miraclis aequs adesse nouis, 


miraclis and lacrimis are formed out of the same letters; and 
when the commoner word had supplanted the rarer, the metre 
of course cried for the insertion of ‘tu’. 


Serm. 1 2 123—125. 


Post hoc ludus erat culpa potare magistra, 
ac uenerata Ceres, ita culmo surgeret alto, 
explicuit uino contractae seria frontis. 


The phrase ‘culpa potare magistra’ is commonly supposed 
to mean that every one at the table who committed a fault was 
condemned, some say to drink a cup more, some say a cup less, 
than the rest of the company. Now without remarking on the 
singular ambiguity of a phrase which is capable of these two 
opposite meanings, without endeavouring to frame in imagi- 
nation an idea of what would constitute a ‘fault’, without 
speculating how far this remarkable ‘ludus’ would conduce to 
the enjoyment. of the party, I will only say that there are no 
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legitimate means of extorting this sense from the words ‘ culpa 
magistra’. What was the office of a magister or magistra 
bibendi we know very well: he or she determined the strength 
and measure of the cups to be drunk, and then all the conuiuae 
drank even: ‘culpa magistra’ will never mean any such thing 
as ‘culpa multam singulis indicente’. To the alternative 
explanation mentioned by Mr Palmer, ‘each person took as 
much as he pleased, restricted only by the feeling that excess 
was culpable’, an equal objection must be opposed: ‘culpa 
magistra’ cannot be treated as if it were the same thing as 
‘culpae timore magistro’ or ‘modestia magistra’, As for’ 
Lambinus’ ‘cuppa’, even if it signified a cup, as he supposed, 
it would hardly give a tolerable sense, and it signifies nothing 
of the sort. Of Bentley’s two suggestions, ‘cupa’, the hostess 
of a neighbouring tavern ‘crispum sub crotalo docta mouere 
latus’, ‘qua et potandi magistra et saltatrice et crotalistria, et 
siquid amplius uellent, conuiuae uterentur’, introduces a figure 
quite out of keeping with the staid and frugal character of 
Ofellus or Ofella and his homely festivities. But Bentley’s 
other conjecture ‘nulla’, though it departs too far from the Mss, 
gives not merely a just sense but the one sense necessary. 
_ Horace is his own best commentator: in a closely similar passage 
he sketches the ‘noctes cenaeque deum’ of his own country life, 
serm. II 6 67 sqq. | 


prout cuique libido est, 
siccat inaequalis calices conuiua solutus 
legibus insanis, seu quis capit acria fortis 
pocula seu modicis uuescit lentius. 


Here the charm of these simple dinner-parties consists pre- 
cisely in the absence of any arbiter bibendi to make all 
drink alike whether they can carry liquor or no: the guests 
drink ‘nulla magistra’, or in other words 


post hoc ludus erat captu potare magistro 


Le. ‘seu quis capit acria fortis pocula seu modicis uuescit 
lentius’. | 

If ‘captu’ became ‘culpa’ the change of ‘magistro’ to 
‘magistra’ was in Horace inevitable: in Plautus or Lucretius 
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it would not be so, since their scribes made no continuous 
endeavour to understand what they were writing; but Horace 
was intelligible to his copyists, and when one of them had 
made a mistake the next one usually carried it further by an 
attempt at emendation. But now to shew how it was that 
‘captu’ became ‘culpa’: I will begin at the beginning. The 
inversion of two consecutive letters is among the commonest of 
MS errors and hardly wants illustrating, but take carm. 1 15 
24 te and et, 31 16 cichorea and cichorae, 111 12 6 Liparez and 
Liparie, serm. I 3: 90 commixit_and commixti, epist. I 6 58 
Gargilius and Gragilius, 11 24 ut and tu, 18 111 set and est, 
ars 36 prauo and paruo, 423 artis and afris. Less common 
perhaps on the whole but peculiarly frequent in the mss of 
Horace is the inversion of three letters: see carm. 11 20 15 
getulas and tegulas, 11 9 9 regit and riget, 13 11 womere and 
mouere, 18 11 Murenae and mumere, epod. 5 15 inplicata and 
inplacita, 16 51 owile and oliwae, serm. 1 2 3 Tigelli and Tegilli, 
‘3 37 felix and filex, epist. 1 3 31 Munatius and Numatius, 6 18 
suspice and suscipe, to which in my opinion should be added 
serm. II 3 215 paret for pater, epist. 11 2 199 domus for modo ut, 
ars 423 leui for uelit: under the same head might be classed 
serm. I 4 30 tepet and petet, 5.79 Triwci and Triciwi, 1 6 72 
necne lepos and nec lene post, epist. 1 18 19 doczlis and dolicis, 
Ir 2 203 loco re and colore, ars 223 inlecebris and incelebris, 
though these might be assigned with equal reason to another 
error, the transposition of syllables, in-le-ce-bris and in-ce-le-bris 
and soon. Often it will happen that one of the three inverted 
letters is changed, as carm. 111 23 2 Phidyle and Phillide, serm. I 
1 38 sapiens and patiens, 4 30 tepet and patet, 1 3 21 wafer 
and faber, epist. 1 7 40 patientis and sapientis. The exact 
inversion of four letters is, as might be supposed, a good deal 
rarer, since inversion is only one out of many ways in which 

four letters can be rearranged. I formerly quoted an instance 
from Prop. m1 5 24, integras for et nigras, and some six years 
ago I was rather elated by hitting on the conjecture ‘Roma 
quas’ for ‘quas amor’ in epod. 2 37, which seems to me 
absolutely certain; but one’s best emendations are always 
anticipated, and this has been published first by Mr P. J. 
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Scrinerius in Mnemosyne for 1887. The converse error was 
detected by. Muretus and Fruterius in Prop. 1 12 2 where 
they restore amore for Roma. Sometimes one of the four 
inverted letters is changed, as Ouid. met. XIV 233 itmas for 
Lami; or two, as ib. 850 positum for priscum. The mistake 
culpa for captu is the inversion of four letters and the change of 
one: I suppose that ‘caplu’ was first written, ¢ and / being as 
common an exchange as there is, and that the scribe then 
altered the order to get a Latin word. 
I find an exact parallel in carm. Iv 10 2: 


insperata tuae cum ueniet pluma superbiae 
et quae nunc umeris inuolitant deciderint comae. 


Bentley observes that ‘pluma’ never means ‘lanugo’, and 
that if it did, the ‘in faciem uerterit hispidam’ which follows 
would be pointless repetition; ‘ut ne addam absurdum esse, 
quam barbam iam plumam hoc est mollem uocauerit, eandem 
e uestigio hispidam fieri’. Yet his ‘bruma’ cannot be right: 
he says ‘passim apud scriptores adulescentia wert, prouectior 
aetas autumno et brwmae comparatur’: yes, but the event here 
contemplated is not the old age of Ligurinus but his arrival at 
puberty; a consideration fatal also to Cunningham’s ‘ruga’. 
The right and necessary sense is given by the ‘poena’ of Withof 
and Lehrs: Tibullus on the same theme writes I 8 71 sqq. 
‘hic Marathus quondam miseros ludebat amantes | nescius 
ultorem post caput esse deum...at te poena manet, ni desinis 
esse superba’; but I hardly see how in the Horatian archetype 
‘poena’ could become‘ pluma’. So I propose to restore the 
same sense by assuming a more explicable change: 


insperata tuae cum ueniet multa superbiae. 


The confusion of ¢ with p is early and frequent, and is 
found carm. Ill 6 27 inpermissa and intermissa, IV 4 6 propulit 
and protulit, c. saec. 23 totiens and potiens, serm. I 2 110 pelli 
and toll, epist. I 16 45 introrsum and inprorsum, ars 402 
Tyrtaeus and Pyrcaeus: for the rest, ‘pluma’ is ‘mulpa” with 
its first four letters inverted. The converse corruption I seem 
to detect in Tibull. [Lygd.] 1 6 32 ‘at nos securae reddamus 
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-tempora mensae: | uenit post multas una serena dies’. Here 
‘multas’ does not any more convey the meaning ‘multas nubilas’ 
than the meaning ‘ multas serenas’: Baehrens says with reason 
‘maestas uel simile aliquid expectes’. If Lygdamus wrote 
‘pluuias’, that is hardly distinguishable from plwmas; and the 
same road led thence to multas as from multa to pluma in 
Horace. | | 


Serm. It 6 28—83]. 


Luctandum in turba et facienda iniuria tardis. 

‘quid tibi uis, insane, et quas res agis ?’ improbus urget 
iratis precibus: ‘tu pulses omne quod obstat, 

ad Maecenatem memori si mente recurras’, 


Two conjectures compete for the amendment of the un- 
metrical v. 29: a very few MSS and most editors omit ‘tibi’, 
Bentley changes ‘quas res’ to ‘quam rem’. The great un- 
likelihood of the former proposal Bentley sets in a strong light : 
not ‘quas res agis’ but ‘quam rem agis’ is the regular phrase ; 
the regular phrase again is not ‘quid uis’ but ‘quid tibi uis’, 
which moreover occurs, as here, in company with ‘insane’ at 
Cic. de orat. 11 269 ‘quid tibi wis, inquit, insane?’ and Prop. I 
5 3 ‘quid tibi uis, insane? meae sentire furores?’ and, most 
important of all, Pers. v 143, an imitation of this very passage, 
‘quo deinde, insane, ruis, quo? | quid tibi uis?’ But on the 
other hand in Bentley’s conjecture the elision of ‘rem’ is not 
legitimate. It will not suffice to say that these sermones, ap- 
proaching as they do the comic style, admit also the metrical 
license of comedy: how comes it there is only one example, and 
that a conjecture? It seems then that both attempts at cor- 
rection must be abandoned. Now there are two sources whence 
I see promise of help towards a new essay: one is the imitation 
of Persius already quoted; the other is the codex Gothanus 
which gives the verse thus : 


‘quid tibi uis, insane, et quas res ?’ improbus urget 
omitting ‘agis’. This MS is so often the faithful representative 


of V that its readings, where the reading of V is not recorded, 
deserve the highest consideration. Here it is not so evident to 
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me as to Mr Palmer that the omission of ‘agis’ is a correction: 
the verb surely is the last word that would be thrown over- 
board. On the other hand, if the above is the elder form of 
the verse, ‘agis’ is a very natural supplement to write in the 
margin. Therefore I would state the question thus: Persius 
has ‘quid tibi uis’, so has Horace; Persius has ‘insane’, so has 
Horace; Persius has ‘quo ruis’: can we elicit from the ‘quas 
res’ of the Gothanus something to answer this? I think so. 
The inversion of two letters I have already illustrated, the con- 
fusion of f with s I need not illustrate; but the combination of 
these errors in ars 294 may be quoted: the Mss give both 
presectum and perfectum. Exactly parallel is the mistake 
quasres for quafers*. But ‘qua fers’ is just the same thing as 
‘quo ruis’: true ‘ferri’ and ‘se ferre’ are commoner in this 
sense, but Forcellini cites even from the prose of Nepos an in- 
stance of the intransitive ‘ferentem’, and Lucr. vi 299 has 
‘tulit’ = ‘se tulit’, 


Epist. I 1 53—60. 


‘O ciues, clues, quaerenda pecunia primum est, 

uirtus post nummos’: haec Janus summus ab imo 
prodocet, haec recinunt iuuenes dictata senesque, 55 
laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 

est animus tibi, sunt mores et lingua fidesque, 

sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt: 

plebs eris. at pueri ludentes ‘rex eris’ aiunt 

‘si recte facies’. 60 


V. 56 recurs at serm. I 6 74 ‘magni | quo pueri magnis e 
centurionibus orti, | laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto, | 
ibant octonos referentes Idibus aeris’. This says nothing against 
it, as the repetition of a verse is not uncommon with Horace: 
it is for its entire inappropriateness that Guietus and so many 
others condemn it. Dr Wilkins thinks though doubtfully that 
it may be defended ‘ as heightening the irony: old and young all 
repeat the same lesson, like a pack of schoolboys, on their way 


1 In Verg. Aen. tv 438 the Medicean gives fretque refretque for fertque 
refertque. 3 
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to school’. Even if ‘young and old, satchel and tablet on 
shoulder’ were a tolerable method of conveying that meaning 
instead of an intolerable failure to convey it, still such a me- 
taphor would here be out of place, because we presently have 
the ‘dictata’ of these ‘iuuenes senesque’ contrasted with the 
‘nenia’ of real schoolboys, those who really do carry satchel 
and tablet. Yet how can the verse be spurious? what should 
possess an interpolator to insert anything so wholly inoppor- 
tune ? 

Now it is undoubted that there has been some disturbance 
here, for the next two verses, 57 and 58, occupy in almost all 
Mss the reverse position, 58, 57, leaving ‘sed’ without sense. I 
believe then that v. 56 is merely out of its due order. Placed 
three lines lower down, this torment of the critic will fit its 
context perfectly : 


at pueri ludentes ‘rex eris’ aiunt 59 
laeuo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto 56 
‘si recte facies’. 60 


The boys repeat the jingle ‘rex eris si recte facies, si non facies 
non eris’ at play on their way to and from school. I do 
not pretend to greatly admire the way in which the quoted sen- 
tence is thus broken apart; but if the Mss put the verse here 
and I proposed on that score to remove it, how much attention 
should I receive ? 


Epist. 1 2 27—33. 


Nos numerus sumus et frugis consumere nati, 

sponsi Penelopae nebulones Alcinoique 

in cute curanda plus aequo operata iuuentus, 

cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire dies et 30 
ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 

ut iugulent hominem, surgunt de nocte latrones: 

ut te ipsum serues, non expergisceris ? 


I summarise Bentley’s arguments against the above reading 
of v. 31 presented by most mss. In the first place ‘cessatum 
ducere’ is itself a strange and scarcely intelligible substitute 
for ‘lenire’ or ‘solari’; secondly the youth of Phaeacia did 
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not ‘bring care to cease’ (if that is what the words mean), 
inasmuch as they knew nothing of care except from hearsay ; 
thirdly to soothe care by music is no reproach to anyone, and 
Horace himself carm. Iv 11 35 asks for a song because ‘ mi- 
nuentur atrae carmine curae’. Further it may be said that 
‘curam’ here can hardly be dissociated from ‘cute curanda’ im 
v. 29; so that it will apparently mean ‘curam cutis’ and give a 
very absurd result. We turn then to the other reading ‘som- 
num’ found in V, in its follower the Gothanus, in the important 
Emmerammensis and in another of Holder’s Mss, and attested 
by Acron’s note ‘quia adhibemus sonitum citharae ac lyrae ut 
facilius sopiamur’. Now ‘somnum’ cannot be a correction of ‘cu- 
ram ’, for it makes obvious nonsense : ‘ curam ’ may be a correction 
of ‘somnum’, for the nonsense which it makes is less obvious. 
Science therefore bids us take ‘somnum’ as a relic of truth and 
seek for an emendation of the now indefensible ‘cessatum’. 
The sense required is clear from the context and especially from 
vv. 82 sq.: the Phaeacians artificially created or prolonged sleep 
by the sound of the lyre: see carm. 111 1 20 ‘non auium citha- 
raeque cantus somnum reducent’ (to tyrants), Seneca ap. Bentl. 
‘somnus per symphoniarum cantum ex longinquo lene resonan- 
tium quaeritur’. Bentley’s ‘cessantem’ (with ‘ducere’ =‘ in- 
ducere’) and Munro’s ‘ recreatum’ (with ‘ ducere ’ =‘ producere’) 
are entirely satisfactory in point of meaning, but neither ap- 
proaches the Mss so closely as to enforce assent: the following 
is nearer, and seems the best word in the language for the 
thing : 


ad strepitum citharae arcessitum inmducere somnum. 


The lexicons quote ‘somnwm medicamentis arcessere’ from Celsus 
and ‘quies molli strato arcessita’ from Livy: add Prop. mr 17 
13 sq. ‘quod si, Bacche, tuis per feruida tempora donis | accer- 
situs erit somnus in ossa mea’. The loss of ar after ae is easy, 
capital R and E being a good deal confused: the further change 
from ‘cessitum’ to the nearest Latin word ‘cessatum’ was sure 
to happen in this much-read and often-copied author, and is 
probably deliberate; yet I find the accidental exchange of 
¢ and @ in carm, I 28 3 litus latus and latum, 11 10 6 satum 
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and situm, epist. 1 7 82 ambagibus and ambigibus, 15 46. willis 
and uallis, ars 249 fricti and fracti, 327 Albini and Albani. 
The whole corruption has a close parallel in Lucr. 1m 978 
where the best Mss give atque ea nimirum as Lucretius wrote; 
but the one e was absorbed by the other, leaving atqueanimirum, 
from which certain later Mss elicit atque animarum by the 
change of 7 to a. I have written ‘inducere’ because the loss 
of in after m is so common that MS authority is. worth nothing 
on the point, and the verse has thus a smoother rhythm. I 
think it however quite possible that the writer of serm. II 3 
134 ‘an tu reris eum occisa insanisse parente’, 181 ‘uestrum 
praetor is intestabilis et sacer esto’, ars 87 ‘cur ego si nequeo 
ignoroque poeta salutor’ and 263 ‘non quiuis uidet inmodulata 
poemata iudex’ wrote also ‘ad strepitum citharae arcessitum 
ducere somnum’: the verse is harsher than the other four 
to my ear, but that proves nothing for Horace’s. 


Epist. 1 5 8—11. 


Mitte leuis spes et certamina diuitiarum 

et Moschi causam: cras nato Caesare festus 
dat ueniam somnumque dies: inpune licebit 
aestiluam sermone benigno tendere noctem. 


A summer night on the eve of the equinox is alienis men- 
sibus aestas with a vengeance: by the Julian caiendar summer 
ended and autumn began on the 11th of August, six weeks 
before. I assume as a matter of course that the birthday meant 
is Augustus’: there was more than one Caesar in Rome and 
there is more than one Victoria in England, but as certainly 
as ‘Victoria's natal day’ is the 24th of May to an English poet, 
so certainly was ‘nato Caesare festus dies’ the 23rd of Septem- 
ber to Horace. Dr Wilkins says that ‘Horace and most of 
his friends would not be likely to be in Rome at all during 
the unhealthy month of September’; but epist. 1 7 shews us 
August ended and Maecenas in Rome expecting a visit 
from Horace. Yet Meineke’s ‘festiuam’, found in a few late 
Mss, cannot be right with ‘festus’ just above; and Lucian 
Mueller adds ‘abstinent fere dactylici adiectiuo quod est fes- 
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tiuus’. I propose ‘festinam’, The exact. counterpart of 
‘festinam tendere noctem’ appears in carm. Il 7 6 ‘morantem 
saepe diem mero fregi’: there the dragging day is curtailed 
by an early dinner hour, here the too fleet night is lengthened 
by carousing on into the day. The first letter of a verse is 
of course in a post of peril: thus in epod. 7 12 all the mss 
have wnquam for nwmquam; and here one of the best, Holder’s 
A, reads estiwa. Of n confused with u I say nothing. 


Epist. 11 2 87—90, 


Frater erat Romae consulti rhetor, ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores, 
Gracchus ut hic illi, foret huic ut Mucius ille. 
qui minus argutos uexat furor iste poetas ? 


It is no longer attempted to defend this reading of v. 87 
against the. censures of Dan. Heinsius and Bentley. Horace 
has indeed a peculiar use of ‘ut’ in serm. I 7 13 ‘ira fuit capi- 
talis, ut ultima diuideret mors’ and ir 3 1 ‘si raro scribes, ut 
toto non quater anno | membranam poscas’; but there ‘tam’ 
is readily supplied to ‘capitalis’ and ‘raro’, they being an 
adjective and adverb of quality: ‘frater’ is nothing of the 
kind. Again, there is not a word in the text to tell you that 
this rhetor and lawyer did not thoroughly deserve one another’s 
praise; but unless the praise was groundless and preconcerted, 
the anecdote is beside the mark, and their behaviour no parallel 
to that of the ‘arguti poetae’, Yet again: if they were brothers, 
their mutual admiration was natural and pardonable, no 
subject for ridicule or blame. Here then are three faults to 
be removed: now consider the various conjectures. Meineke 
supposes the loss of a verse in this way: ‘frater erat Romae 
consulti rhetor, uterque | alterius laudum sic admirator, ut 
alter | alterilus sermone meros audiret honores’, To this Dr 
Wilkins objects that ‘the combination utergue alterius is very 
dubious Latin’; but this doubt will be dispelled by Mart. vit 
38 4 ‘quod si fera monstra duorum | iunxeris, alterius fiet 
uterqgue timor’. The true objection, I conceive, is that the 
proposal removes only the first, not the second or third, of the 
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faults enumerated above; and the objection to Schuetz’s 
‘fautor’ for ‘frater’ is that though it removes the first and 
third it leaves the second. All three faults are removed by 
Bentley’s ‘pactus erat Romae consulto rhetor’ which exactly 
fulfils the requirements of the sense; but the corruption is 
hardly to be explained. Palmer’s ‘auctor...consulto’ has the 
same merit and demerit; Hamacher’s ‘suasor...consulto’ is 
perhaps a trifle more probable. 

- But in reading this passage I have always been arrested 
by a fourth stumbling-block. When Horace relates an anecdote 
of what happened elsewhere than at Rome, he often names the 
place where the scene is laid: serm, 1 1 64 ‘quidam memoratur 
Athenis’, 11 3 168 ‘Seruius Oppidius Canusi’, 5 84 ‘anus im- 
proba Thebis’, epist. 1 2 128 ‘fuit haut ignobilis Argis’, But 
when he relates an anecdote of what happened at Rome, and 
he relates many, never save here does he introduce it with a 
‘Romae’; and no wonder, for surely ‘erat Romae’ would sound 
as strange a beginning to Romans as ‘there was a man in 
England’ to Englishmen, without it were necessary for the 
understanding of the tale. At least, I have always felt this 
difficulty, and did not invent it merely to recommend the 
following conjecture, which will probably strike the reader as 
- more violent than Bentley’s or any-of the others : 


praemostrator erat consulto rhetor, ut alter 
alterius sermone meros audiret honores. 


The loss of the initial letter left raemo strator: the change 
of raemo to romae (remo to rome) may be an instance of that in- 
version which [I illustrated at serm. 11 2 123, or may be due 
merely to that continual exchange of e for o which together with 
the confusion of st and f (ars 249 fricte and stricti, Ouid. trist. 
Iv 10 86 structos and fructus, Prop. 11 20 17 constringit and 
confringit, paneg. Messal. 87 facilis and stabilis) reduced strator 
to frater and so necessitated consult, If I am asked why 
‘Romae’ was transposed, I suspect it was to give the verse the 
Ovidian flow which copyists prefer: thus some of them in serm. I 
5 67 alter ‘nilo deterius dominae ius esse: rogabat’ to deterius 
nihilo and in 3.117 ‘et qui nocturnus sacra diuum legerit. adsit’ 
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to diuwm sacra: but it may be the pure accident which I 
exemplified fully on serm. 13 103. Horace got the word ‘prae- 
mostrator’, like so much else, from his friend Terence: haut. 
875 ‘adiutor meus et monitor et praemonstrator Chremes’. The 
spelling mostro is well attested, e. c. by the Medicean Ms of 
Virgil in georg. 1 19 ‘ mostrator aratri’, and should be restored 
to our texts wherever traces of it occur: thus in epist. I 2 65 
we should take mostret.from the excellent codex A. Very much 
to my purpose is the variant formare for monstrare in ars 49: 
mostrare became mofrare as strator here became frater, and 
then the letters mofr- were arranged as form-. 

Conjectures which assume a chain of errors like this, even 
when each error singly is a slight one, are apt to meet with 
incredulity. Well, suppose that Horace were preserved to us 
only in those Mss which exhibit carm. 1 13 18—20 in this 
form : ‘quos inrupta tenet copula nec malis | diuolsusque pre- 
mentibus | suprema citius soluet amor die’. Suppose that a 
critic conjectured diuolsus quervmoniws, and explained that 
through the confusion of qu with p, o with e, and 7 with ¢, 
querimonis became perimentis; that que, written above as a 
correction, was attacbed by mistake to diuolsus; that peri- 
mentis by the transposition of one letter and the subtraction of 
another became prementis; and that this was stretched to 
metrical length by the alteration prementibus: that conjecture, 
I imagine, might also meet with incredulity. Yet it would be 
right. 


Ars poet. 60—63. 


Vt siluae foliis privos mutantur in annos, 
prima cadunt, ita uerborum uetus interit aetas 
et iuuenum ritu florent modo nata uigentque. 


I have accepted Bentley’s ‘ priuos’ for ‘ pronos’ in v. 60, not 
understanding how anyone can read his note and refuse. Dr 
Wilkins observes, as if answering Bentley, that ‘7m annos stands 
very well by itself for each year as carm. 11 13 14 in horas = every 
hour’. Quite true; but that is just Bentley’s point. In annos, if 
it stood by itself, would stand very well: the objection to the 
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vulgate is that in annos does not stand by itself but stands with 
pronos. ‘To the phrases in annos, in dies, in horas, used in this 
sense, the Romans do not add descriptive epithets: they add 
stngulus or priwus or no epithet at all. I am told that ‘ pronos’ 
is very poetical: I reply, That question does not yet arise. 
Bentley has not denied that it is poetical; he has denied that 
itis Latin. Prove it to be Latin, then we will consider whether 
it be poetical or no: till then, to call it either poetical or 
unpoetical will be meaningless. 

Less valid however are the further objections by which 
Bentley seeks to bring in an unmetrical alteration. Thus ‘ foliis 
mutantur’ seems to be quite defensible and rightly explained 
by Dr Reid as are parted from their leaves: ‘ mutari finibus’ 
comes to the same thing as ‘ mutare fines’, ‘ foliis mutantur’ as 
‘folia mutant’. Again, when Bentley says ‘cum folza hic, non 
siluae, cum uerbis comparentur, oportet utique ut id uocabulum 
casu recto efferatur et ducat sententiam’, he is quite mistaken. 
Ovid, as if to refute him beforehand, wrote these exactly 
parallel verses : met. 111 729 ‘non citius frondes autumni frigore 
tactas | iamque male haerentes alta rapit arbore wentus | quam 
sunt membra uiri manibus direpta nefandis’, not frondes rapr- 
untur uento ; and so Horace himself in epod. 15 5 says ‘artius 
atque hedera procera adstringitur~ilex | lentis adhaerens brac- 
chiis’, not hedera adstringit ilicem. 

But there remains this very real objection to the text: that 
after ‘prima cadunt’ a corresponding member such as ‘ subeunt 
altera’ is imperatively demanded. The difficulty is recognised 
by all, and is not smoothed away by the irrelevant passages 
which Vahlen and Keller adduce. Now the tractatus Vindo- 
bonensis on this poem has here ‘prima, scilicet folia, cadunt, 
noua succrescunt; ita uetus aetas uerborum, id est uerba in ue- 
tere aetate inuenta, intereunt, et modo nata...florent’, and Lehrs 
has suggested that a verse is lost containing the word ‘ succres- 
cunt’: say ‘prima cadunt porroque cadentibus altera primis | suc- 
crescunt ; ita uerborum’ cet. Prof. Nettleship in support of his 
own similar hypothesis refers to Bentley’s citation from Jerome, 
‘postquam...alia uenerit generatio primisque cadentibus foliis 
uirens silua succreuerit’. Certainly at first sight it looks as if 
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‘succrescunt’ must have stood in the text; but on reflexion I do 
not find the evidence convincing. It is clear that if the Viennese. 
commentator had our Horace before him he would in his: 
paraphrase be impelled and even constrained to supplement the 
manifest defect in the sense by some such words as ‘ noua suc- 
crescunt’; nor do I see why those exact words should not occur 
to him. Mr Nettleship indeed says that‘ succresco is a word of 
the true classical stamp, and not at all likely to have been used 
suo Marte by a medieval commentator’; but even in the middle’ 
ages they did not rigidly exclude a word merely because it was 
classical ; and succresco, I should think, is the word which would 
naturally present itself to anyone, medieval commentator or 
modern schoolboy. As for Jerome, I doubt if his words are from 
Horace at all : ‘uirens silua succreuerit’ seems rather to come 
straight from the great original, gvAXa Ta pév 7 dvewos yapadis 
yéet, Gra O€ O VAN | THAEOOwoa giver. And furthermore 
there is the gravest reason against inserting any such words as 
‘noua succrescunt’. I said above that some such words were 
imperatively demanded by what precedes, and so they are; but 
then they are inexorably rejected by what follows. If Horace 
wrote ‘prima folia cadunt, noua succrescunt’, he might go on 
‘ita uerborum uetus interit aetas et florent modo nata uigent- 
que’; but that he should add ‘iuuenum ritu’ is an impossibility. 
The human simile, if employed simultaneously with the simile 
of leaves, which would be bad enough, must at the very least 
appear in each part of the comparison. Before a man writes 
treatises concerning the art of poetry, let him acquire its rudi- 
ments: if at the 61st verse he gives this specimen of his pro- 
ficiency few will be found so covetous of misinformation as to 
read him further. As leaves perish and spring anew, so words 
perish and spring anew like young men: there yawns an abyss 
of literary incapacity into which by no accident can Horace 
have stumbled. Horace? no, nor Meuius. - 
Surely the cure for all this trouble is very simple. Nothing 

wants changing but the stops: | : 

ut siluae foliis priuos mutantur in annos, 

prima cadunt ita uerborum. uetus interit aetas 

et iuuenum ritu florent modo nata uigentque. 
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As-each year’s leaves are shed from the trees, so perish the 
earliest words. ‘Then, with a fresh image: the old generation 
of them dies, and the:newly born, like young men, flourish and 
thrive. | 


Ars poet. 101—104. 


Vt ridentibus adrident ita flentibus adsunt 
humani uoltus: si uis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi: tune tua me infortunia laedent, 
Telephe uel Peleu. 


Commentators who tell us that adesse means to support 
‘with sympathy tell us what is quite true but no way relevant 
to the defence of ‘adsunt’ here. Ofcourse Horace could say 
(though the remark would have no connexion with the context) 
‘ut ridentibus ita flentibus adsunt’; but he did not: he began 
with ‘ut ridentibus adrident’, to which ‘ita flentibus adsunt’ 
forms no sort of contrast or parallel. But the most serious 
objection to ‘adsunt’ is that the notion of ‘supporting’ is quite 
foreign to the matter in hand: Horace’s point is that whatever 
emotion you would fain create in your audience, that emotion 
you must yourself exhibit; and so he goes on ‘si uis me flere, 
dolendum est primum ipsi tibi’; but in this connexion ‘flentibus 
adsunt’ is quite incoherent, for no one pretends that adesse 
means flere. If you impress it on the young playwright as 
a general truth that mankind adsunt flentibus, you will have 
him introducing all his dramatis personae in tears on all 
occasions, because success will then be sure. It is therefore 
very natural that many critics should alter ‘adsunt’ to ‘ad- 
flent’, which Bentley supports with his usual resourcefulness 
by Sen. de ira 11 2 5 ‘inde est quod adridemus ridentibus 
et contristat nos turba maerentium’ and Ouid. met. tt 459 
‘cum risi, adrides; lacrimas quoque saepe notaui | me lacri- 
mante tuas’, This no doubt gives Horace’s thought; but not 
his words. It is a poor stylist who having used ‘adflent’ in 
v. 101 proceeds with ‘si uis me flere’ in v. 102. There is no 
offence in ‘flentibus’ v. 101 followed by ‘flere’ v. 102, because 
they who flent in the former verse are the actors while he who 
jiet in the latter is the spectator; but there would be offence 
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in ‘dolentibus’ v. 101 followed by ‘dolendum est’ v. 102; and 
there is offence in ‘adflent’ thus followed by ‘flere’. Horace’s 
words therefore seem to have been these: 


ut ridentibus adrident ita flentibus adsunt 
umiduli uoltus. 


adsunt umiduli =adflent. Our archetype usually spells the 
cognates of wmor correctly, and so does the archetype of 
Lucretius; but he slips once and writes humorem VI 523, and I 
suppose some ancestor of ours slipped once and wrote humiduli 
here; just as at serm. 11 5 86 we find humervs, but no repetition 
of the blunder in the other places where Horace uses wmerus. 
Now with d changed to a by too short a stroke, and with the 
customary absence of a dot over the letter 7, humzaule becomes 
humant by the confusion I illustrated on carm. 11 2.2. By 
-a very similar error enargnum became magnum in serm. II 5 79, 
if Bentley’s indignum is right, as it ought to be. 


Ars poet. 391—401. 


Siluestris homines sacer interpresque deorum 
caedibus et uictu foedo deterruit Orpheus, 

dictus ob hoe lenire tigris rabidosque leones. 

dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor urbis, 

saxa mouere sono testudinis et fide blanda 395 
ducere quo uellet. fuit haec sapientia quondam, 
publica priuatis secernere, sacra profanis, 

concubitu prohibere uago, dare iura maritis, 

oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno. 

sic honor et nomen diuinis uatibus atque 400 
carminibus uenit. 


‘Orpheus awed savage men from bloodshed and filthiness, 
and was therefore said to tame lions and tigers. Amphion was 
said to lead stones with his music whither he would. Wisdom 
once upon a time consisted in discriminating public property 
from private, things sacred from things profane, in forbidding 
roving licence’...... where are we? What has all this about 
primitive wisdom, which by the way seemingly differs little 
from modern wisdom, to do with Amphion and Orpheus? And 
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then he goes on ‘sic honor et nomen diuinis uatibus atque 
carminibus uenit’: poets and their songs won renown because 
wisdom once upon a time consisted in discriminating public 
property from private etc.! And then, as suddenly as he 
introduced this digression from Orpheus and Amphion, so 
suddenly does he forget all about it, and proceeds (v. 401) ‘ post 
hos (Orphea et Amphiona) insignis Homerus | Tyrtaeusque’ 
eqs. | 

Now not only have we here a shower of information which 
we do not expect in the least, but we are defrauded of informa- 
tion which we do expect. Horace’s theme from v. 391 to v. 407 
is this, that poets are the authors of civilisation: ‘ne forte 
pudori | sit tibi Musa lyrae sollers et cantor Apollo’. To shew 
forth this truth he rationalises ancient legend: Orpheus, he 
declares, was said to tame lions and tigers because he softened 
the rudeness of savage men; Amphion was said to make stones 
follow his music—now, surely, we are about to hear, of Amphion 
as of Orpheus, why he was said to do so. And Horace told us 
thus : | 


dictus et Amphion, Thebanae conditor urbis, 
saxa mouere sono testudinis et fide blanda 
ducere quo uellet, fuit huic sapientia quando 
publica priuatis secernere, sacra profanis eqs. 


Amphion was said to make stones follow his music and build up 
Thebes, because he was the architect of social order. Then we 
go on: thus, through the humanising power of Orpheus and the 
constructive power of Amphion, did poets and poetry win 
renown. 

huic is often confused with hic, and hic in Horace’s MSS 
must be accommodated to the gender of ‘sapientia’. The alter- 
ation of quando to quond@ is an instance of that curious but not 
uncommon freak by which two letters in order to exchange 
places overleap the intervening part of the word without 
disturbing it: the most frequent example is the variation flagro 
and fraglo found at serm. 1 4 125 and hundreds of years older 
than any MS of Horace: here are others: epist. 1 2 5 distenet 
and. destinet, Ter. haut. 535 wersaret and seruaret, Lucr. v1 
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1122 qua graditur and quadragitas, Verg. Aen. 1 264 contundet 
and contendunt, Ouid. met. vI 234 dantem and tandem, fast. 
v 507 exsuscitat and excussit ab, Prop. 1 3 35 neruis and 
uernis, 138 11 matrona and motrana, Iv 1 129 wersarent and 
seruarent, 6 34 egessit and egisset, Iuu. x 294 uerginia and 
uirginea. This very confusion of guando and quondam recurs in 
‘Prop. 11 21 11 and, I believe, not forty verses away in the 
ars poetica itself. The following is the vulgate text of. vv. 
354—360: 


ut scriptor si peccat idem librarius usque, 

quamuis est monitus, uenia caret, et citharoedus 355 
ridetur, chorda qui semper oberrat eadem, 

sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Choerilus ille 

quem bis terue bonum cum risu miror; et idem 
indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus ; 

uerum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum, 360 


The misquotation ‘aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus’ has 
become a household word, so it never occurs to us to marvel at 
the insolence of the epithet ‘bonus’ coming from Horace to 
Homer; but if an English critic wrote about ‘the good Milton’ 
I think we should ask him to keep his condescension for Dr 
Watts: the word in fact is the technical term by which in 
literary matters we express tolerance for mediocrity. Even if 
this is not recognised it must yet be thought strange that the 
modest elevation to which Choerilus now and then rises and the 
majestic altitude habitual to Homer should here be designated 
by the same adjective. But further, v. 359 is a flat contradic- 
tion of what he said only eight lines above: he said in vv. 351 
sq. ‘ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis | offendar 
maculis’, but now it seems he has altered his mind. And 
further still, ‘idem’ has not a shred of meaning; there is no 
semblance of an opposition: ‘when Choerilus chances on a good 
verse my feeling is amused surprise, and yet I am impatient 
when Homer nods’: excogitate a sense for that yet, et eris mihi 
magnus Apollo. Now these latter objections are removed 
by placing a full stop after ‘indignor’, a punctuation supported 
by the florilegium Nostradamense which begins its quotation 
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with ‘quandoque’. Both ‘idem’ and ‘indignor’ are thus quite 
_ right: the few happy lines of Choerilus move the reader to 
amused surprise yet do not mitigate his impatience of the 
poetaster’s performance. But the next sentence is worse than 
ever: ‘bonus’ is unremoved, and ‘quandoque’, which must now 
mean ‘aliquando’, is precluded from that sense by Augustan 
usage. We require then an appropriate adverb in lieu of 
‘quandoque’, an appropriate adjective in lieu of ‘bonus’. And 
here comes to the rescue an authority four hundred years older 
than any of our Mss. Jerome, who quotes from memory 
‘interdum magnus dormitat Homerus’, is not giving the words 
which Horace wrote: metre forbids ‘interdum’, ‘magnus’ may 
be merely a reminiscence of serm. I 10 52 ‘tu nihil in magno 
doctus reprehendis Homero’; but he found a full stop after 
‘indignor’ and an adverb meaning ‘aliquando’ in place of 
‘quandoque’. I suggest that what he found was this: 


sic mihi, qui multum cessat, fit Choerilus ille, 
quem bis terue bonum cum risu miror et idem 
indignor. quondam nauos dormitat Homerus; 
uerum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 


quondam I regard as certain, nawos only as probable: I would 
try to commend it by the following considerations. In the first 
place it is just the word wanted, forming as it does a good con- 
trast to ‘dormitat’, a perfect antithesis to ‘qui multum cessat’*. 
Secondly it will explain the Ms text: I gave under serm. 1 2 123 
several corruptions which may be classed as transpositions of 
syilables: certainly so to be classed are carm. I 36 17 pu-tres 
and tres-pu, Ul 8 27 ru-pe and s-pe-ra: for a combination of 
this error with the ubiquitous interchange of u and b see Stat. 
silu. iv 5 17 la-wa-nt for ba-la-nt: thus then might na-uo-s be- 
come bo-na-s, and out of quando bonas the necessities of metre 
and grammar would elicit quandoque bonus. Thirdly it may be 
the origin of Jerome’s magnus, for nauus is probably to be 
restored for magnus in Prop. 117 16, and magnus in Iv 8 41 of 
the same poet is universally corrected to nanus. 


1 Compare y. 140 ‘nil molitur in- et in medias res | non secus ac notas 
epte’, 148 ‘semper ad euentum festinat auditorem rapit’. 
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Ars poet. 431—437. 


Vt qui conducti plorant in funere dicunt 

et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo, sic 
derisor uero’ plus laudatore mouetur. 

reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 

et torquere mero quem perspexisse laborant 435 
an sit amicitia dignus: si carmina condes, 

numquam te fallent animi sub uolpe latentes. 


Orelli’s note on v. 437 is embellished with a number of pas- 
sages Greek and Latin from Archilochus onwards in which a 
fox is said to be crafty or to hide behind something else; and 
this to elucidate a passage of Horace in which something else is 
said to hide behind a fox or the skin of a fox! Strangest of all 
it is to see how Pers. V 116 ‘fronte politus | astutam uapido 
seruas in pectore uolpem’ continues to be quoted: if that verse 
was imitated from this it proves our MSs here to be desperately 
corrupt; so totally do the two passages differ in meaning and 
in everything else except the mere mention of a fox. But to 
consider Horace’s words by themselves: what creature, desiring 
to conceal his guile, would try to do so with a fox’s skin of all 
things in the world? what possible disguise could excite livelier 
suspicion than the coat of this proverbial trickster? ‘A bad . 
heart under a cunning face’ is Macleane’s rendering; but if the 
face is cunning then the bad heart is ill concealed. Dr Wilkins, 
if I understand him, supposes the ‘uolpes’ to be the ‘derisor’ 
himself; but ‘animi sub uolpe latentes’ cannot stand for ‘animi 
uolpis sub eius pectore latentes’: who ever said ‘sub me celo’ 
meaning ‘sub meo pectore’? ‘curae sub imperatore’ for ‘sub 
pectore imperatoris’ ? 

The required sense is clear: kings ply with wine those whose 
real character they seek to discover: you will find the recita- 
tion of your own verses an equally infallible touchstone to de- 
tect a ‘derisor’. 


si carmina condes, 
numquam te fallent anguis sub uepre latentis 


or anguis in uepre. This is not all conjecture, for the old 
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Bernese, the best of Horace’s Mss in the matter of spelling, has 
retained the ‘latentis’ which I adopt: the nom. plur. termina- 
tion -is in i-nouns and present participles is frequently pre- 
served by our great authorities for orthography, such as the Mss 
of Virgil and Lucretius. The difference between ‘angui’ and 
‘animi’ is next to nothing, as I shewed at carm. I 4 10: 
exanguis and exanimis are confused in Quid, Ibis 142 and 505. 
The change of ‘ uepre’ to ‘uolpe’ involves the change of 0 to e (see 
on carm. I 12 35) and of r to /: this is very early and common: 
see carm. lt 10 1 plorares and ploralis, 12 11 arto and alto, 
Iv 4 41 alma and arma, serm. I 3 235 werris and wellis, epist. IL 
2 123 carentia and calentia, ars 371 aulus and aurus: then 
conjecture would inevitably alter ‘uople’ to ‘uolpe’ if accident 
did not. Virgil’s ‘latet anguis in herba’ will occur to every 
one: a still closer parallel will be Pompon. ap. Non. 231 13 
‘uipera est in ueprecula’ if that is the true correction of the 
MS reading ‘uepra est ueprecula’. The following too has some 
relevance : Theogn. 599—602 ov pw’ édades houtav kat apakitov, 
iv apa Kal mplv | jAaaTpeLs, KNETT@V HuETépny Pidinv. | Eppe, 
Geoiciv T éyOpé Kai avOperroow amiote, | Yruypov ds év Kid 
TotKirov eiyes Oguv. 


A. E. HOUSMAN. 


3—2 


ON THE TEXT OF THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN. 


TuE Philocalia is a selection made from the works of Origen 
by SS. Basil and Gregory in the fourth century. It is chiefly 
designed to illustrate his method of expounding Scripture, but 
it also contains many choice passages on other topics, which 
Gregory in his dedicatory letter to Theodore, Bishop of Tyana, 
describes as éxAoyas ypynoipous Tois diroroyols. It is specially 
valuable as preserving to us considerable portions of the original 
Greek of the De principiis. About one fifth of the Philocalia 
however is taken from the treatise against Celsus, which Origen 
wrote at Caesarea towards the end of his life to confute the 
work, entitled "AXO75 Aoyos, of this great second century 
opponent of Christianity. 

Now such was the unpopularity into which the name of 
Origen fell that but few copies comparatively even of the 
Contra Celsum, his most approved work, survived. The Philo- 
calia however, backed by the weighty names of its compilers, 
was transcribed again and again, so that at the present time 
more than forty copies of it are known to exist. A twofold 
problem of considerable complexity thus presents itself to an 
editor of either the Philocalia or the Contra Celsum. The Mss. 
of each work must be examined and classified, and the text of 
the common passages ascertained separately from the two 
sources. The combination of the texts thus arrived at will 
carry us back at least to the fourth century for these passages, 
and at the same time shew us how far we may regard the 
remaining parts of both works as affording, when critically 
edited, a fair reproduction of their originals. In each case 
the difficulty of classification is increased by mixture of text: 
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the Philocalia Mss. in especial having been frequently modified 
by recurrence to Contra Celsum readings. 

No editor of the Philocalia, then, could possibly be ex- 
empted from the duty of discovering the true Contra Celsum 
text of the common passages: and if, on the other hand, an 
editor of the Contra Celsum were inclined to treat the Philocalia 
Mss. with lightness, he would quickly be recalled by the con- 
sideration of their superior age. For we have Philocalia Mss. 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries; whereas no copy of the 
Contra Celsum is earlier than the thirteenth century. 

During the last three years I have been endeavouring, in 
such leisure as my vacations afforded, to examine the Mss. of 
both works, but more especially of the Philocalia. In classify- 
ing the mss. of the Contra Celsum I have had Mr F. Wallis of 
Gonville and Caius College as my coadjutor: and on his behalf © 
and my own I desire to express our thanks to Mr Selwyn, the 
Headmaster of Uppingham School, for having placed at our 
disposal some valuable notes which he made in the years 1881-2. 
The accuracy of these notes in almost every detail we have 
since been able to verify. 

My hope has been to edit the text of the Philocalia; and 
I should have reserved the discussion of the Mss. for the preface 
to such an edition, had I not lately become aware that I have 
a fellow labourer in this somewhat obscure region. Dr Paul 
Koetschau, Gymnasiallehrer in Jena, has been working for some 
time at the text of the Contra Celsum, and he has been com- 
pelled in consequence to go through the same twofold process, 
which I have described above. He proposes almost immediately 
to publish in Harnack’s series of “Texte und Untersuchungen” 
an elaborate discussion of the Contra Celsum Mss., together 
with an attempt to classify those of the Philocalia as well. As 
we have worked quite independently we have agreed that it 
would be more useful that our results should be independently 
published. A double testimony will thus be given to those 
points on which we are agreed—an obvious gain in so difficult 
and delicate a matter as the genealogies of Mss. My present 
object, therefore, is to state the more important facts which I 
have learned, and to indicate my conclusions as to the classific- 
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ation of the mss. of both works, but more especially of the 
Philocalia with which I am chiefly concerned. 

I have arranged the Philocalia Mss. into three main groups 
representing three distinct types of text. The Contra Celsum 
mss. likewise fall into three groups. I shall have something to 
add as to the comparative accuracy of the Contra Celsum and 
Philocalia texts. 


I. 


Until quite recently the earliest known Ms. of the Philocalia 
was a cursive quarto of the eleventh century in the Library of 
S. Mark at Venice (Gr. 47). This Ms. held a unique position 
not merely on account of its being two centuries older than any 
other, but also because it contained peculiar prolegomena of its 
own, and a series of marginal criticisms warning the reader 
against aberrations from the orthodox faith. In 1844, however, 
and again in 1859, on his return from Mt Sinai, Tischendorf 
visited the Monasterial Library at Patmos, and his attention was 
directed to a tenth century MS., which had been erroneously 
catalogued by H. O. Coxe and others as ‘Origenis Hexapla.’ 
On inspection he found that it contained (1) the Philocalia, 
(2) Scholia from the Hexapla on Proverbs, and (3) Scholia on 
certain works of Gregory the Divine, together with a life of that 
saint. This then is the oldest copy of the Philocalia at present 
known to exist; and in order to explain its importance it will 
be well first to give an account of the Venice Codex, to which 
it is closely related. 

Ven. 47, then, is a parchment quarto of 156 leaves, 10 in. by 
74 in., containing 31 lines in a page: the character is small 
minuscules hanging from the lines: the headings are in small 
capitals, and the ink throughout is a reddish brown. It pro- 
bably belongs to the eleventh century. 

Now most mss. of the Philocalia commence with a short 
‘preface (€xAoynv 1 Tapovoa tepiéyes BiBXos, x.7.r.) stating 
that it was compiled by Basil and Gregory, and sent by the 
latter to Theodore, Bishop of Tyana, together with a letter which 
then follows (éoptn Kai Ta ypapparta, x.t.r.), and which is 
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found with slight variations in Gregory’s collected works. After 
this comes a table of contents introduced by the words, rade 
éveotw (alii éotiv) év tHde TH BiBAw.. But Ven. 47 begins 
with the word mpoAoyos, under which comes a long preface 
of five pages, commencing indeed with éxdoynv 7» tapodica, 
«.T.r., but inserting various comments and modifications, work- 
ing it up into a defence of the action of Basil and Gregory 
in producing a selection from Origen’s works, and at the same 
time suggesting that the present Philocalia has been inter- 
polated for heretical purposes since it left their hands. In 
conclusion, the writer of the preface says that he has placed 
marks against obnoxious passages (aipeTixd....pexTa, KaTa Tovs 
idiovs Exacta TOToUus éoTnALTeVcapev). Then follows Gregory’s 
letter, and after it, on the next page, trade eveotw év tnde 
Th BiBrw. éxroyn Kedhadraiwy éx Siaddpwv ovyypappatov 
tov dvcceBods wpiyévouvs. An almost invisible line has been 
since drawn through the word évaceBods. Then comes a 
table of contents, shewing 27 chapters, correctly numbered 
throughout, with the subsections of c. xxi also properly num- 
bered. This is the only copy in which I know this numer- 
ation to be quite correctly done. Opposite to us’ and «’ in this 
index are references to the Contra Celsum in the blacker ink of 
a later hand. After a simple border and its proper heading, 
c. i begins with the words ézrei wepi tyduKovTY, K.T.r. The 
Ms. ends with the words ynivwv mpafewv on f. 156 r. The 
other side of the leaf contains some close but smeared writing 
in a later hand, consisting of extracts relating to Origen from 
Photius, Bibliotheca §§ 117, 118. 

Two correctors have been at work on the ms. The first 
seems to be contemporaneous with the original scribe: the 
other is much later, using a blacker ink and inserting correc- 
tions from a MS, of the Contra Celsum, to the chapters of which 
he has put the reference in the Index. Besides these a large 
and clumsy hand has written occasional notes to defend Origen 
from the charges preferred against. him in the margin. The 
ms. belonged to Cardinal Bessarion, whose signature it has ‘on 
the first page. , 

' Here we may at once dispose of two descendants of Ven. 47, 
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One is Vat. 389, the leaves of which have been pasted on fresh 
paper and rebound in such a way as to give a wholly false idea 
of their original order. The red ink of the scribe had become 
almost entirely obliterated, while his black ink had stood well. 
The whole of the index thus became nearly invisible and part 
of it was accordingly treated as a blank page. This Ms. has 
incorporated the corrections of Ven. 47, and so offers a text 
closely resembling that of the Contra Celsum wherever the 
black corrections had been duly inserted. 

In Sir Thos. Phillipps’s Library at Cheltenham I was allowed 
by the courtesy of its present owner to examine a MS. bearing 
the inscription ‘Colleg. Clarom. Paris. Soc. Jesu,’ and the date 
1573. The strange dislocation which I noted in its prefatory 
matter was at once accounted for when I saw the condition of 
Vat. 389, from which it is most undoubtedly copied. These are 
the only two ss, directly or indirectly descended from Ven. 47, - 
of which I have any knowledge. Up to the present time there- 
fore this Codex has been the only independent witness to a 
most important line of text. 

It is now time to describe the Patmos ms. During the 
Easter Vacation of 1887 1 was hospitably entertained in the 
Monastery of §. John the Divine, while I was engaged in 
making a collation of it. Patmos 270 is a parchment quarto of 
435 leaves, the leaf measuring 8} in. by 6 in., the written part 
64 in. by 4in, The character is small minuscules, sometimes 
crossing, sometimes hanging from the line: there are 29, rarely 
30, lines in a page: the ink is brown throughout; the capitals 
are small and plain, and the headings are in small capitals: 
there are scarcely any corrections. The contractions are very 
numerous at the outset: but on f. 143 r they begin to lessen, 
and they are not found from 143 v to 153 v, where they re- 
commence to a slight extent half-way down the page. The 
grave and acute accents are very slanting; the circumflex is 
sometimes round and sometimes pointed. The breathings are 
formed. by a perpendicular line with a side stroke to the right 
or the left. The prepositions in composition often retain their 
accent: the breathings are omitted after ovx, ovx, vd, &e.: 
there is no « adscript or subscript. A friend’s camera enabled 
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me to bring back photographic facsimiles of several pages. 
Tischendorf assigns the Ms. to the xth century: I should in- 
cline to place it towards its close. 

As this Ms. is so difficult of access I give here a somewhat 
full statement of its contents. : 

f.1r. Top part torn away; first legible words, part being 
pasted over: yevéo@ar uy audiBardovtor, «.7.r. (18 lincs). 

f.1 v. Several lines lost; then: petwov x.t.r. (3 lines) 
down to cata Tovs idious Exacta TéTrous éoTHnALTEVoauev. Then 
a very plain border followed by éaucrod) Tod dylov ypyyopiouv 
Tov OYeoroyou pds Oeddwpov éerickoToy Tvavwyv. éopTn Kal Ta 
ypappata, «.7.r. (14 lines). After another plain border comes 
in a much later hand: mpdétov péev évvoer tas ayyedtKas -— 
onpevwtéov OTe Kal mpd TavTOs TOD Opwpévou TovTOV KOTpOU 
Tas ayyedikds dnow atroatnvat duvapets. 

f.2r. tade éveotiw év THde TH BiPXro. 

a. Tepl Tov x.T.r., commencing the index. 
On f. 3 r, three-quarters down, after avatys comes another 
border: then follows | 
mept avteEovoiov Kal, K.T.A....+6 éoTl TavTa 
a. eis TO €oKANpUVED, K.T.X. | 
and so on through the six subsections of ¢. xxi., which are num- 
bered as distinct chapters: so that. we reach at last on the fifth 
line of f. 4 r, 
iB. eis TO éoKdypvver, K.Tr. 

Here fol!ows another border, and we commence the book 
itself with the heading of c. i. A leaf is lost after gdackxwv 
(Lommatzsch, Philoc. p. 4), and the next leaf begins with 
xupievav (Lomm. p. 6). The Philocalia ends on f. 185 v, l. 5, 
with ynivev mpaéewv and a plain border. Then follows im- 
mediately, and in the same hand-writing: oyodia eis tas 
mapowmias, for which see Tischendorf, Notitia Cod. Sinaitici, 
p. 76. This again ends with a plain border on f. 230 r, near . 
the bottom: after which follows the note: peteAnd@ncayv ad 
Ov evpopev éEaTAOY. Kal Tad avTayelpl Taydiros Kal ev- 
aéBios Si0pP@cavto. Another border closes the page; and f. 
231 r gives an index to some work of Gregory the Divine, 
followed by scholia on certain of his Xoyor. The writing ceases 
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abruptly on f. 435 v with the words xataOéuevos’ todto Kal 
Bovreras cal Svvarar, and so the MS. ends. 

It will be seen from this description that the Patmos codex 
is unfortunately mutilated at the commencement, and that the 
first thing which is continuously legible is the dedicatory letter 
of Gregory. But the words immediately above this, cata tovs 
idiovs éxacta ToTous é€oTndiTevVoapev, together with others 
preceding them, are sufficient to identify the passage with the 
close of the long preface contained in Ven. 47. It is most 
remarkable however that all the marginal notes which occur in 
the Venice MS. are omitted; nor is there a single trace of the 
signs of dissent which are promised at the close of the preface: 
the abusive epithet applied to Origen has also disappeared. 

Two general features of the Patmos Ms. may here be noted. 
One is the excessive use of contractions in the first half of the 
Philocalia, as though the scribe were in great fear of exhausting 
his parchment before his matter was concluded. Later on the 
contractions lessen until they practically cease: then they 
thicken again for a few pages, until with a fresh gathering of 
leaves he is encouraged gradually to abandon them, and they 
do not reappear, with but few exceptions, through the remainder 
of the codex. The other feature is the constant and careless 
omission of words and phrases to the complete destruction of 
the sense. If the same words occur in two consecutive lines it 
is as likely as not that the intermediate phrase will be lost. 

A comparison of variants soon shews that, although the text 
generally is the same in both, neither of these two Mss. has 
been copied from the other: and the question arises, What can 
we ascertain as to their common source? I am inclined to 
believe that they are both copied from a Ms. of the 1xth century, 
which contained the marginal notes and the marks of dissent, 
as well as the long preface. For various indications point to a 
cursive rather than an uncial ancestor for the Patmos Codex: 
and the view I have taken receives substantial support from a 
curious note in the margin of Ven. 47. Origen has been declar- 
ing (Philoc. c. i, Lomm. p. 21) that certain passages of Scripture 
have no literal sense, but are purposely meaningless or even 
absurd when interpreted literally, in order that we may be 
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forced to seek for the deeper moral and spiritual truths which 
every Scripture contains. He instances the Mosaic distinction 
whereby certain animals are pronounced unclean, which as a 
matter of fact have no existence except in fable. One of these 
fabulous creatures is the tpayéAados, a monstrous combination 
of the goat and the stag. Here the critic interposes, and says 
in the margin: ‘But we once saw a tpayéAados, which came 
from Thrace to Caesar Barda’s house, and so on. Now Barda 
was a clever statesman of the reign of Michael III, under whose 
frivolous rule he enjoyed almost absolute power. He was 
advanced to the dignity of Caesar in 862 A.D., and was mur- 
dered in 866 A.D. Notorious for his vices, he was yet a good 
jurist, and as the solitary patron of literature he brought about 
a revival of learning which alone redeems his memory from 
disgrace. It was he, for example, who procured the appoint- 
ment of the learned Photius to the patriarchate (Zonaras, 
pp. 160, 161). Thus we are guided to Constantinople and the 
second half of the ninth century as the locality and date of the 
archetype of our two Mss. This harmonizes with the indic- 
ations alluded to of its having been written in a cursive hand. 

This marginal reference to Caesar Barda goes to shew that 
the archetype of Pat. 270 and Ven. 47 contained the notes, and 
therefore no doubt the signs of dissent, which are found in the 
latter MS. But why should the scribe of the Patmos codex have 
omitted them? He seems to have been pressed for space 
indeed: but still he left a margin of considerable width. I 
believe that he was an ignorant person, and failed to see that 
the omission stultified the preface which he had copied out at 
such length. | 

The scribe of Ven. 47, on the contrary, was incapable of so 
obvious a- blunder. He was an able scholar, and he lived in the 
midst of books. This fact is of great importance in estimating 
the value of the text he has left us. For besides the very 
frequent later corrections to the Contra Celsum text which the 
MS. now shews in blacker ink, there are also indications that 
the original scribe had himself introduced, though but sparingly, 
modifications from some Ms. of the Contra Celsum. In the 
following instances, for example, he is at variance not only with 
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the Patmos Ms, but with both the other groups, and in harmony 
with the Contra Celsum text. Lomm. p. 81 oxevac@év cett. 
KkatacKevac ber, p. 96 Kav ortynv cett. Kai cCréyny, p. 97 puplous 
cett. puplois, p. 103 Aexréov Sé cett. Aexréov 8H, p. 106 Kal 
yuvaika yapwoupevny om. cett., p. 116 viv dé Eyreire cett. viv 
fnreite. These indications are slight, but they cannot be 
neglected, especially as in chap. xv (Lomm. p. 87) where the 
compilers of the Philocalia introduce a brief sentence from 
Contra Celsum Bk 1, between passages from Bks vi and II, we 
find in the margin in the original hand the references 7 @ and 
¢ 8. This is a certain proof of an acquaintance with the 
Contra Celsum itself; and the triviality of the corrections 
suggests a desire to improve the Philocalia text rather than to 
substitute for it the text of the Contra Celsum Ms. 

We find him at work in a similar manner in c. xxiv, which 
is derived from Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, vii. 22. Here 
again he alone recurs to the Eusebian text (see Gaisford’s 
edition, vol. 11. p. 213, &c.), as, for example, in the following 
readings: Lomm, p. 228 advvarov tmapyew cett. vrapyew 
advvator, p. 229 ard e cett. add’ 7, and a score of others. 

But by far the most important correction he has given us is 
in ¢, xxvii, which is taken from Origen’s lost Commentaries on 
Exodus, a copy of which must have been before him. For here 
an extraordinary dislocation has taken place, which may very 
well be attributed to the copy of the Commentaries on Exodus 
from which Basil and Gregory made their original extract. As 
it has not hitherto been observed I shall explain it with some 
fulness; but I shall confidently leave the restored text to be its 
own justification. The words (dod éy aroxtev® Ta TpwTOTOKA 
cov (Lomm. p. 265 cf. Exod. iv. 23) are, in the Patmos MS. as in 
those of both the other groups, followed by cai yveoovtar yap, 
«.t.r. (cf. Exod. vii. 5). So on p. 266 ott@ 8 nyets Kat racav 
ateny is followed by amé te Tév lepdv ypadar, K.T.r.: On 
p. 270 & 1H é€€0d@ avayéyparta: by dpa yap 6 oxdnpiver 
oKANoOY oKANpLVEL; K.T.r.: and on p. 271 wets 5é morArAaYOCEv 
mevOopevot by Kal Trovov Kal KoNAaCLY, K.T.A. 

Now reckoning that a leaf of the mutilated codex contained 
29 lines, or about a page, of Lommatzsch’s edition, we are able 
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by the aid of the Venice Ms. both to restore the true order and 
to explain the error. The leaves of the MS. in question must 
have contained the following passages: | 


\ , ’ 

1. dpa yap 6 cxAnpvvov...TodXayobev TreiGouevot 

~- > ’ cal e nw an ] im -% / , , 
2—5. amo Te TOV lepov ypadav—ev TH €£05@ avayéypantat. 

, \ lal . 
6. «al yy@oortat yap—Kali Tacav atreiAnv 
/ 

7. Kal Trovov Kal KOX\aGLD, K.T.X. 


Now ff. 1 and 6 became detached and exchanged places, and 
so the mischief was done. 

Ven. 47 is the only codex which gives the right order. 
There is one other tragmentary testimony to it, which will be 
noticed later on: but I cannot regard the witness as inde- 
pendent. We have to thank our critical scribe then for a most 
important restoration: but we must repay him with the ingrati- 
tude of perpetually doubting his loyalty to the Philocalia text. 


The relation between these two Mss. then may be restated 
briefly thus. Their common preface, together with the general . 
agreement of their text, points to a lost archetype which cannot 
_be later than the xth century. This archetype was probably 
a cursive, and therefore not earlier than the 1xth century. 
Since it contained the preface, we must assume that it also con- 
tained the signs of dissent promised at the close of the preface : 
and it is most natural to assign to it the marginal notes as well. 
A few of these notes are common to MSs, of the other groups, 
and so they may claim a high antiquity. But the more con- 
troversial notes seem to belong to the writer of the controversial 
preface ; and to him we shall accordingly most fitly ascribe the 
note which introduces Caesar Barda. Thus we should fix the 
archetype in the latter half of the 1xth century. A hundred 
years later the scribe of the Patmos Ms. wrote his copy, and 
omitted the marginal notes and signs of dissent, although he 
retained the preface, which he perhaps regarded as an integral 
part of the book. Then fifty or a hundred years later still, the 
scribe of the Venice codex wrote his copy, accurately repro- 
ducing the preface, notes and signs, and critically emending 
the text by the aid of such original authorities as the Contra 
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Celsum, the Praeparatio of Eusebius, and the now lost Com- 
mentaries of Origen on Exodus. In deciding the text of this 
lost archetype the chief weight must be given to the evidence 
of the Patmos codex, as the critical skill of the scribe of Ven. 47 
will often only serve to put him out of court. 


Il. 


The two important Mss. which have occupied us hitherto 
belong to the xth and xith centuries. The next in order of 
age belongs to quite a different group, and is placed by Omont 
in the x1uth century. This is Paris. Suppl. Gr. 615, a beautiful 
vellum codex, written in two columns, and with 24 lines to a 
page. It measures 11 in. by 7? in., and consists of 198 leaves. 
The character is minuscules hanging from the ruled lines. The 
capital letters and the headings of the chapters are in gold. 

Unfortunately at the beginning of the codex several leaves 
are lost, and others are missing later on. The first of the existing 
leaves moreover have been misplaced by the binder: but when 
they are rearranged the earliest words that we find are rots 
Toros un evpjoOar (Lomm. p.9). There are some corrections 
apparently contemporaneous with the original writing: and here 
and there a later hand has made changes in a blacker ink. 
The first column of f. 104 r begins with a broad gold line, 
followed by an index, with gold capitals to the headings but no 
numeration of chapters. The index ends on f. 104 v half way 
down the second column: the rest of the page is blank, and 
then a leaf is lost. ‘This index illustrates a feature specially 
marked in this group: viz., the expressed division of the Philo- 
calia into two books, the second of which commences with 
Cc. XXi. 

From Par. 8. 615 is copied Basil. A. iii. 9, which was 
written by a mouk named Cyril in 1564 A.D. The evidence for 
this is sufficiently clear. Besides a perpetual recurrence of 
characteristic blunders, it reproduces the second index of un- 
numbered chapters at the commencement of c. xxi. It: retains 
the false éf’ apuarias for éf’ auaptiars (Lomm. p. 103); and 
its absurd reading of ai aizrodoe (p. 95) is explained when we 
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find that the word aizédor is divided in the older MS., so that 
ai comes at the end of the line. Once more, in Philoe. ec. 
xviii = c. Cels. i. 9 (Lomm. ph. p. 100, c. Cels. p. 28) the Contra 
Celsum reading is éAattwy iva pn poptixoy tt eiw, while the 
ordinary Philocalia reading is €XatTov iva hoptixoy Te ew: but 
the first corrector of Paris 615 has thrust in ov between éXatrTov 
and fva, and has written w above the o of éXattov. In the 
Basel Ms. accordingly we find éXatTwy iva ov doptiKoy Te eiTra. 

It is also probable that the very imperfect Ms. bound up 
with the ‘Codex Regius’ of the Contra Celsum (Paris. 945) is 
likewise a copy of Par. 8. 615, as far as it goes. For besides a 
close general agreement of text, it has in c. xiii (Lomm. p. 67) 
the impossible éypadto for éypévto, which Par. S. 615 also had, 
until a late corrector wrote in the v above the line. But the 
scribe has towards the latter part of the book merely made 
selections according to his own discretion; and he has omitted 
the index which would have exposed his shortcomings. 

Besides these two Mss., Par. S. 615 has another batch of 
descendants, whose lineage is perplexing, because they embody 
corrections both from the c. Cels. text and from another Philo- 
calia group. ‘These are Monac. 523, Constantinop. 453, Ottob. 
410, Bodl. Roe 8 and Cantab. Trin. Coll. O. 1. 10. 

Monac. 523 is the ‘Codex Augustanus’ referred to by 
Hoeschel in the notes of his edition of the Contra Celsum. It 
contains marginal references to the pages of that edition, and 
also* corrections in Hoeschel’s hand from his c. Cels. text. 
It is a small quarto of the xvth or xvith century. Between 
its leaves there lies as a book-marker part of a letter written 
to Hoeschel by a scholar of his day. 

In the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a 
copy of this Ms. interleaved with the Latin version of Genebrard, 
and containing a dedication by Hoeschel to Sir Henry Wotton. 
The Greek portion is dated 1604 A.D., and is stated on the 
presentation page to be ‘ex codice Cyprio descripta manu 
Graecae linguae studiosi.’ The same hand, I think, wrete out 
for the press, for Hoeschel’s edition, a copy of the Contra 
Celsum, now preserved in the Library at Munich. Probably 
this Philocalia too was written out for publication. It has ‘been 
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since collated with no. 147 in the Library of New College, 
Oxford. 

The Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople 
contains a MS., from which, by the kindness of a friend of our 
University Librarian, I have obtained tracings and collations 
sufficient to prove that it not only comes from the same source 
as Monac. 523, but was written by the same scribe. This Ms. 
like the two preceding contains at its close the curious words 
Tédos TOV HiAoKarL@V Tod WpLyévous Kal TO Ded Soka. 

The Bodleian Ms., Roe 8, ascribed to the xvilth century, is 
perhaps another copy of Monac. 523. At any rate their in- 
timate connection will be obvious as I proceed. It was brought 
to England ‘from the East’ by Sir Thomas Roe, Turkish 
Ambassador in 1628 A.D. 

These Mss. have many indications which link them closely 
with Par. 8. 615, e.g. the blunders catacKevaoréov...7Td NOYO 
and Oepatrevore: (p. 29), and etou te Ged (p. 30). The correction 
in Par. S. 615 already referred to, éXattwv iva ov hoptiKov 
Tt elm (p. 100), is also faithfully reproduced. On the other 
hand they have several serious divergencies from the whole | 
group of which that MS. is the earliest representative. Such 
new blunders as tov’s évtvyyavortas (p. 74) and yaipovtes dvoua- 
fovoe (p. 95) only serve to link them to each other: but they 
wittingly desert the common Philocalia text in reading Ozrep 
erndacw instead of 6 mapeAndacw (p. 104, c. Cels. p. 29). 
And this return to a c. Cels. text is further illustrated by the 
readings emvowlecOas (p. 75, c. Cels. p. 22) and ézi to (p. 102, 
c. Cels. p. 27). These latter readings shew that they are corrected 
to that group of c. Cels. Mss. of which Par. S. 616 (A.D. 1340) 
is a chief exponent. And this is supported by the consider- 
ation that the two codices, Par. S. 615 and 616, must have 
lain together in some library in the xvith century: for the 
Philocalia and Contra Celsum bound together as Basil. A. iii. 9 
are copied from these Mss. respectively, and the same may 
probably be said of Delarue’s ‘Codex Regius,’ Par. 945. 

But even this does not account for all the variations of 
Monae. 523 from its archetype Par. 8. 615. For it is corrected 
also in those passages which are not taken from the work 
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against Celsus. And here the changes appear to be made to a 
MS. akin to that from which the text of Tarinus is taken (see 
below, under Group III). For instance, it omits the second 
yeyovapev (p. 69) and reads é¢’ 7s (p. 67). It restores e/Zarev 
(p. 94) and tpéyovros in the Index, where however it modifies 
the context by reading ovre...ovTe. 

On the whole then we may safely conclude that the scribe 
of Monac. 523 based his work on Par. 8S. 615, but embodied 
corrections in the C. Cels. passages from Par. S. 616, and else- 
where from a MS. akin to that used by Tarinus. 

In the Vatican there is another ms. of this class, Ottob. 
410 (1578 a.D.). It is linked with the above and separated 
from all others by the complete omission of the words rade 
éoti év tHde TH BIBXw, and by several other characteristic 
agreements in the prefaces and index: eg. BiBrAlwv, dido- 
cogias, cvyxynoews. But it cannot, 1 think, be either a copy 
of Monac. 523 or its original. 

The several descendants of Par. S. 615 therefore may be 
henceforward neglected, except in the passages in which that 
codex has been mutilated. 


Side by side with Par. S. 615 we find a number of Mss. which 
offer the same general text, and yet demand an archetype of 
their own independent of that codex. These are Ven. 122 
(with its copies, Monac. 52 and Taurin. B. 1. 6), Vat. 385, Athen. 
191 and Vat. 429. These Mss. are linked together and sepa- 
rated from all others by the peculiar mistakes, otw for é7@ 
(p. 102), and dzaddaynodpeba for amoroynodpueOa (p. 98). 
Moreover they are frequently right where Par. S. 615 has 
blundered (e.g. katacKevacTéov...T@ NOY, p. 29). 

The most important of them, Ven. 122, fortunately bears. 
its date, A.D. 1343. This is a MS. on paper, with 377 leaves, 
measuring 117 m. by 8} in., and containing 30 lines on a 
page, written in a small and rapid hand with many contrac- 
tions. It contains three works of Cyril of Alexandria, a treatise 
of Photius, and a letter sent by Thomas, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, to the Armenian heretics. This letter had been dictated 
in Arabic by Theodore Abucara and translated into Greek 
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by Michael the Presbyter. Then ff. 289—377 contain the 
Philocalia. 

There is a copy of this MS. at Munich; a xvth century codex, 
which came from Augsburg in the xvith century among the 
books of Count Fugger. It does not seem to have been known 
to Hoeschel. It contains after the Philocalia the same treatise 
of Photius and also the letter of Abucara: and these are followed 
by the Clementine epitome of the Acts of Peter and a series of 
Basil’s letters. The following mistakes find a full explanation | 
in the writing of the Venice codex: émiAvo@y (pref.), ovy- 
yopuovas (p. 86), aveEaTAaTHTwv (p. 87), Tide (p. 95), aicews 
(p. 105); and, to give one crowning instance, at the end of 
chap. xiii. (p. 69), where Ven. 122 reads avers with the cor- 
rection os written in above the e, Monac. 52 combines the 
two readings and gives us av£evcor. There is another copy of 
Ven. 122 in Turin very similar to the Munich one, in the same 
kind of red leather binding, and I fancy by the same scribe. It 
ends, as the Munich one however does not, with the words from 
the Venice codex, réXos e’Andev aicrov 7 Oavpacia BiBros THs 
idoxanrias Tod wpuyévous, but it does not go on to add a date. 

The relation of Vat. 385 and Ath. 191 to Ven. 122 cannot 
be so satisfactorily determined. Vat. 385 contains two works 
of Maximus Monachus, the Philocalia on ff. 144—235, and other 
works of Basil and Gregory. It is a small quarto, pasted over 
in many parts where the bookworms have eaten through. It is 
written in a small and crabbed character, the letters often one 
on top of the other. At the bottom of f 235 there is a signa- 
ture hard to decipher, and in a much later hand. 

Ath. 191 contains a short extract from Meletius tod Inya 
to the effect that Gregory and Basil knowing that Origen, 
though condemned by the Fifth Council, had yet said some 
sound things, had gathered these out from among the thorns 
and had made a Philocalia. Then ff. 2—295 contain the 
Philocalia, which is followed by a work of Michael Psellus on 
the divine foreknowledge, and also a work of Abucara, different 
however from the letter mentioned above, and broken off towards 
the close. | 

These two Mss. differ from Ven. 122 and from Par. S. 615 
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in the following passages. On p. 75 they read «ai é« modXav 
pev kal addXwv, whereas Ven. 122 and Par. 8. 615 have éx 
ToAAGY pev Kal addrov, and all the rest, together with the 
c. Cels. Mss., have xal é« mrodAAav péev adrAXwv. Here then the 
text of Ven. 122 and Par. S. 615 has received an addition from 
a MS. of another group. This is borne out by the next passage, 
p. 102. Here these two codices abandon the false reading 
mpootérayev (Ven. 122 and Par. 8. 615) and restore rpocéruyer. 
Another correction—this time from the New Testament—is 
found on Pp. 3, where the universal Philocalia reading, ébayouev 
kal év T@ ovopatt cov é7riopev 18 corrected to ms single word 
T poepyntevoapev. 

There can be little doubt therefure that Vat. 385 and Ath. 
191, while based on the text of Ven. 122, embody corrections 
partly from another group of Philocalia Mss., and partly from 
the New Testament. In the case of Ath. 191 the correcting 
‘process has gone a stage further; for it renounces such errors 
as amadnXaynoopeba (p. 98), and die@xovtos in the Index, which 
is however written in a later hand. Each of these mss. has 
mistakes of its own which shew that neither of them is copied 
from the other. It is quite conceivable that they both come 
from Ven. 122, but this is very uncertain. 

We must here add Vat. 429,.which contains a work of 
Basil, then the Philocalia (f. 69), and then a treatise of Cato the 
Roman. The scribe has turned the prefaces into queer iambics, 
and he gives us 22 lines more of the same sort at the end of the 
Philocalia. Where Vat. 385 and Ath. 191 differ by correction 
from Ven, 122, he remains in accord with it. 


Of this second group then the only Mss. of real. importance 
are Par. 8. 615 of the x1uth century and Ven. 122 which is 
dated 1343 A.D. The text it presents is decidedly more care- 
less than that of either of the other groups; even when the 
numerous eccentricities of the earlier MS. have been corrected 
by a comparison of the later, which in spite of its inferiority in 
age offers on the whole a more satisfactory text. 
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The third and last group is the largest of all, and quite the 
most confusing. But it yields at last to subdivision, and may 
be arranged in two classes, the first of which has three clear 
divisions within it very closely connected with each other. The 
second class is more miscellaneous and consists entirely of late 
mss. Characteristic of the entire group is an omission on p. 156, 
where the words xat ov xaxiav pév are wholly wanting. Now 
in the representative Mss. of the first class the omission of these 
words is recognised by a blank space of a whole line, or part of 
a line. But in some later Mss. of the first class, and in all, as 
far as I know, of the second, the omission is silently made and 
no gap is left. 

Other common readings of the entire group are To petfov 
év éxouev in Gregory’s dedicatory letter: rod Biov ta rpaypata 
(p. 103): and the omission of éva before évouicay (p. 95). Of 
course many other instances might be given: but these will 
suffice to link all these mss. together as distinct from those of 
the first and second groups. : 


(i) We must now examine the first class in detail. Its three 
divisions are best represented by (1) Ven. 48, (2) Par. 456, and 
(3) Par. 940. Besides their very close correspondence of text, 
the Mss. of this class are linked together and separated from all 
others by the addition of érz before the heading ets To éoxAnpuve 
KUplos THY Kapdiav dapaw at the close of the index. On the 
other hand, their variations are such that I think none of them 
can be a copy of either of the others. 

(1) Ven. 48 is the oldest member of the whole group. It is 
a MS. of the xivth century written by the same scribe as the 
Contra Celsum Ms., Ven. 44, Its fly leaf is torn away, otherwise 
we should doubtless have read Bessarion’s name as in that 
codex. It is a paper quarto with 220 leaves. There are no 
corrections, excepting a very few by the first hand as it seems; 
and this makes it the more difficult to detect what Mss. are 
copied from it. On f, 220 v is written, I think in Bessarion’s 
hand, evncapny trovti To BuBXiov évds ypucivou Kal npicews. 
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At the top of f. 103 r, in chap. xxi (p. 170), there is written 
above the first line in red ink: a@+elo TO éoxAnpuve Ko TV 
xapdiav dapaw. This rubric refers to the sixth line, ’Ap&dpeGa, 
K.7T.r., at the end of which is a red a; and it must have been 
added as an afterthought, perhaps in the Ms. from which Ven. 
48 was copied. The subsequent sections have no such heading, 
but only numbers at the side. This stray rubric reproduces © 
itself in various ways, and so forms another link between the 
_various Mss. of Group. ITI. 

From Ven. 48 is copied a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan (A. 165, saec. xv.). The following instances illustrate 
this connection. On p. 69 at the end of chap, xiii., Ven. 48 
closes a line with a\Xd Kal pe (sic) beginning the next line with 
tov Oeod yeyovayev. The Milan Ms. at first had simply dard 
Kal pe Tov Ocod yeydvapev, but then restored péroyor by an 
abbreviated addition above the line. Again on p. 185 Ven. 48 
reads Oi yap instead of ef yap the capital o having been added 
by mistake afterwards instead of a capital e. Mediol. A. 165 
reads this as Oi yap. At the close of this Milan Codex we find 
the strange sentence: rédos BiSXov Tév Kata KéXoov' 1) AEyo- 
pévn diroxaria. This forms a most convenient note of connec- 
tion with several other Mss. 

Thus it is found in Lugd. Bat. 61, one of the mss. of 
Bonaventura Vulcanius. This scholar, who was a professor at 
Leyden, collated his codex at Geneva in A.D, 1574 with a Ms 
which Beza lent him and which now, I think, lies in the same 
library, Lugd. Bat. 44 (see below p. 57). The scribe of Lugd. 
Bat. 61 adds to the sentence just referred to the words Té eo 
dé&a. I think he wrote his copy from the Milan Codex. 

In the Laurentian Library at Florence (Kk. 1. 39) is a 
parchment MS. of the xvth century, in quarto, ff. 181. Here 
the Philocalia is followed on f. 131 r by the Clementine Epitome 
of the Acts of Peter contained also in Monac. 52, which was itself 
written at Venice (see above p. 50). This Ms. has the same 
concluding sentence as Mediol. A. 165: but it has mistakes of its 
own which shew that it cannot be the original of that Ms. It 
may be copied from it, or written directly from Ven. 48 by the 
same scribe. 
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One other MS. with these same words is in the Vatican, Bibl. 
- Reginensis 3. The Philocalia is preceded by Basil on Isaiah. 
It is ascribed to the xvth century. I know it-only from the 
Catalogues. 

. Thus we have four Mss., Mediol. A. 165, Lugd. Bat. 61, Flor. 
Laur. Kk. 1. 39, and Vat. Regin. 3, all of which are probably 
copied from Ven. 48. 

(2) Par. 456 bears the date 1426 a.D., and was brought to 
Paris from Constantinople. It is very closely related to Ven. . 
48, though not copied from it. The same may be said of 
Ottobon. 67, which is dated 1436 A.D., and also comes from 
Constantinople.. Both of these Mss. contain Arrian’s Expeditio 
Alexandri immediately after the Philocalia. And the Paris Ms. 
prefixes to the Philocalia. the following lines suggesting a 
comparison between the work of Origen and Alexander: I 
cannot be sure whether Ott. 67 has them or not. } 


ef pev Béreis GvOpwrre Oavpalery ior, 

, bl U \ / ” 
TUxas adeEdvdpou te Kai mpakeus eyecs’ 
ei vodv 8 atexvas puoTikov épunvéa, 
epuyévnv Oavpwacov Os TovTOV Exel’ K.T.A. 


These lines were doubtless composed by the scribe of Par, 
456, or its archetype, if that also contained Arrian’s work. 
They reappear in some later Mss. with some variations of text, 
though Arrian’s work is not given and so the whole point of 
them is gone. 

(3) Par. 940 is defective at the close, and is thus connected 
with two other Mss., both of which are probably copied from it. 
It is a paper MS. of the xvth century, ‘olim Boistallerianus, 
It contains, after the Philocalia, Basil’s Homilies on the Hexae- 
meron, and two works of Gregory of Nyssa. It stops abruptly 
on f. 81 v, 1. 14 with adda aro amadotntos (Lomm. p. 270), 
and leaves a blank till f. 82 v, 1. 7, where it goes on again with 
TOV peTa TA TEepactia (p. 275), ending finally seven lines 
from the foot of f. 83r with dduKds ydp Tus dard TAS éavTod (p. 
277). This obviously points to a mutilated archetype. 

A MS. given by Card. Pole to the Library of New College, 
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Oxford (no. 147) has exactly the same blanks. It is probably 
a sixteenth century copy of Par. 940. 

Mediol. H. 101 is undoubtedly such a copy. It is written 
in the same clear hand as the four fragments of the Contra 
Celsum in the same Library. After a@\Ad amd azmraddrntos 
it ceases entirely, and leaves two pages blank. Its origin is 
indisputably shewn by the index. For in the Paris Codex a 
piece of paper has been gummed in the inside margin over the 
numbers of the chapters following that vepi e(uappuévys, in order 
to keep the leaf in its place. The scribe of the Ambrosian Ms, 
faithfully omits the subsequent numbers which he could not 
read. But while the general text of this Ms. is that of Par. 940, 
it has been modified by a recurrence to certain c. Cels. readings 
such as Aexréov Oe (p. 103) and S7rep eiAndacuy (p. 104). This 
is not the case with the New College Ms. 

By a most remarkable coincidence the sentence at which 
Par. 940 first breaks off has carried us just far enough to 
shew that the scribe had before him the true order of c. xxvii, 
which has been preserved to us in its completeness by Ven. 
47 alone. For the sentence runs thus: (d00 éyo drroxtTeve Ta 
TPOTOTOKA Gov’ apa yap 6 oKkANpYYWY TKANPOVY TKANPUVEL ; 
cahés & Ste TO oKANPOY OV TKANPUVETAL’ GANA ATO aTrANOTHTOS. 
This extraordinary link of connection with Ven. 47 would be 
enough to upset our whole system of grouping, were it not 
that a closer examination reveals the fact that this last chapter 
has been copied from a source quite different from that of the 
earlier part of the MS., which is closely akin to Ven. 48 and 
Par. 456. As far as I have been able to judge, this chapter 
is not taken directly from Ven. 47; for it seems to avoid some 
errors of that MS., which would not have been corrected by 
reference to a MS. of the type of Ven. 48. But it is certainly 
from a MS. very closely allied to Ven. 47; and there are a few 
traces that the scribe consulted this other Ms. even from the 
outset, though he did not use it as the basis of his text until he 
came to c. xxvii. For he deserts this whole third group in read- 
ing é7ret for their évevdy in the opening sentence of c. i, and in 
restoring puv@cxnv for their false avdevtex)v on p. 107. 

The scribe of Par. 940 then must have written from a Ms. 
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which was already mutilated when it came into his hands, but 
which had originally some such history as the following. Its 
first twenty-six chapters had been copied from a codex akin to 
Ven. 48 and Par. 456. After this the dislocation in ¢. xxvii 
must have been discovered, by the aid of a second Ms. which 
had been referred to already from time to time. Accordingly 
the whole of that chapter was copied from this second Ms., though 
perhaps in some cases the first MS. was still used to correct 
obvious errors. What this second Ms. was cannot easily be 
determined. But, as I have said, it was probably not Ven. 47 
itself. Possibly when the scribe of Ven. 47 found the error 
in ¢, xxvii he may have noted the rectification in the archetype 
from which he copied. A codex so corrected would be all the 
more likely to call attention to the faultiness of the ordinary 
copies. 

We must include somewhere in this first class Vat. 1454, 
an incomplete Ms., ending with ypnoréov (Lomm. p. 273); for it 
prefixes érz to the last heading in the index. 


This completes the first class of Group III. Obviously 
Ven. 48 must be regarded as the most important witness to 
its text, as it is indeed to the text of the whole group. If on 
any point doubt should arise, it would be solved by a reference 
to Par. 456 or Par. 940. 


(ii) We go on to the somewhat miscellaneous second class, 
no MS, of which seems to be earlier than the xvith century. 
It is linked with the first class by the omission, though without 
a gap, in c. xx (Lomm. p. 156); but separated from it by not 
reading é7z before the last section of the index, by the blunder 
dvadtcewyv for éwivcewr in the preface, and by reading XauBa- 
ve 7 Sidovae for d:dovae 7) ANawBavewy on p. 103; and it some- 
times gives right readings where the first class has gone wrong. 
This class has a peculiar interest as containing the MSs. on 
which the only complete printed text of the Philocalia, that 
of Joh. Tarinus in 1618, is based. The text of the Philocalia 
published by Lommatzsch is derived from this edition in those 
passages where the original works of Origen are not extant ; 
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but in other parts the text of the original works, e.g. the 
Contra Celsum, has been substituted for the Philocalia text. 

(1) The ms. from which Tarinus printed, Par. 458, contains 
after the Philocalia a work of Zacharias, Bishop of Mitylene, 
written in very large characters and dated 1541 A.D. This 
he edited at the same time, adding also the Opiniones de 
Anima, which he found in the ‘Codices Thuani’ of the Philocalia, 
the readings of which he reproduces in his notes. 

Par. 457 and Par. 459 (A.D. 1543) are closely allied to Par. 
458 and need not be further described. 

Indeed for the rest of the mss. of this class it would be 
useless, even if it were possible, to do more than aoa them 
in a rough grouping. 

(2) “The following are linked with Par. 456 by the repro- 
duction of the Iambics mentioned above, but their text is 
different and belongs to this second class : 

(a) Reading correctly OéXecs: Par. 941 (A.D. 1535) and, 
what is probably a copy of it, Lugd. Bat. 67. 

(b) Reading @édys: Flor. Riccard. K. 1. 13 and Vat. 1565. 
The beginning of the Riccardian Ms. is wanting, but it can be 
gathered from Vat. 1565 which has the word rpo@ewpia before 
the preface, and éatod») before Gregory’s letter. These pecu- 
liarities are common also to Lugd. Bat. 44, which is incomplete, 
ending as it does with cvyxatatidevtat TO SidacKovTs (Lomm. 
p 263). For these reasons therefore among others these three 
Mss. must be classed together. 

The Riccardian MSs. contains, after the Philocalia and the 
verses on Origen, some iambics of the monk Bessarion on the 
death of Theodora, followed by two other verse pieces, and an 
acrostic prophecy of Christ and the Cross by the Erythraean 
Sibyl. The verses of Bessarion are found also in Par. 456 and 
Par. 941. Now in E. Miller’s catalogue of the Greek Mss. in 
the Escurial (pp. 332—-386) may be seen the contents of an old 
catalogue made before the great fire of 1671. From this I 
gather that two Mss. of the Philocalia must then have perished. 
One of these is described as containing also certain verses of Bes- 
sarion and other writers, and also verses of the Erythraean Sibyl. 

(3) The following too, belonging to this same class, have a 
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common bond in the heading ¢iAoxadia éx TaHv WpLyévous 
BiBNiov...... cuANEyeioa Tapa TOV Uyiwv TATépwV LOD, K.T.r. 
Taur. B. vi. 25, containing Bk. 11 followed by Bk. 1, and 
without index. 
Par, 942 and Par. 943, ‘Codd. Thuani, also containing Bk. 11 
followed by Bk. 1, but incomplete, and with two indices. 


Lastly, we must bring together here several incomplete 
copies, all probably of late date and quite unimportant. 

Vat. 388 contains Bk. 1 only and has no preface or index. 
Although it has the same heading as the ‘Codd. Thuaniy, its text 
is quite different; e.g. its first chapter commences with é7rei, 
not é7rev». 

I am inclined to class with this a MS. in Vienna, no. 53 in 
the Catalogue of Lambecius, for the description of which, to- 
gether with some tracings, I am indebted to the painstaking 
kindness of the late Mr H. W. Wallis, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College. The MS. is extremely difficult to decipher, partly 
on account of the ravages of bookworms, but far more owing to 
a brown stain going through the whole book and covering about 
seven-eighths of each page. It agrees with Vat. 388 in reading 
émret at the beginning of c. i, and in containing only the first 
book.. But my data for classification are small owing to the 
mutilation and illegibility of the codex. 

In the Barberini Library at Rome (11. 84) there is a copy 
containing Bk. m only, as I gather from information kindly. 
brought to me by Mr A. E. Brooke of King’s College. 

Among the Savile Mss. in the Bodleian (No. 11) there is a 
portion of Bk. 11, namely cc. xxi, xxv and xxvii. 

At Moscow, as may be seen by Matthaei’s Catalogue, there 
are four very late fragments of Bk. 11, which need not here be 
particularly enumerated. 

There is also a complete copy of the Philocalia mentioned 
in the same catalogue (No. 12). I have been promised some 
further description of it, and have been hoping, up to the last 
moment, to receive it. Matthaei speaks of it as a paper MS. of 
the xvth century, and transcribes ‘the following note from the 
last leaf: » wapotoa Bi8ros tuyyare: THs porns Tod Enpotro- 
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ral “~ Lal Lal A A , ; 
Tapov, mpiabeica ex Tis povns tod Eevopawvtos avy ETEpots 
mr€ioot BuBr<iors. 


Ee 


At this point a question naturally arises as to the relation 
between the three types of text which our enquiry has led us 
to distinguish, and the comparative value to be assigned to 
each of them. This is of course a very difficult matter, and 
ene which cannot be properly settled without more material 
than I have at present collected. But a few hints, at any rate, 
will not be out of place here. 

Beginning with the two later groups we may ack Can evi- 
dence be produced to shew that Par. S. 615 and Ven. 48 have a 
common ancestor, which stands apart from the archetype of 
Group I? To answer this in the affirmative, instances must be 
collected in which these two Mss. have common blunders which 
are not found in Group I, and which are moreover such as an 
intelligent scribe would not have easily rectified. The follow- 
ing cases may perhaps serve this purpose. 

1. Lomm. p. 79, od ¢aivetat, cai ta éEjs Patm., Ven. 47; 
om. Par. S, 615, Ven. 48. 

This passage forms the close ef a quotation from Plato’s 
Crito, which is continued much further in the ec. Cels. text: but 
if the compilers of the Philocalia had stopped before the words 
ov daivetas, it is not very probable that these two words, and 
no others, would afterwards have been appended. Hence we 
may conclude that they were in the original Philocalia; and if 
so it is difficult to suppose that the two MSS. in question omitted 
them quite independently. 

2. Lomm. p. 111 (c¢. Cels. p. 112), txavovs mpés Td voeiv . 
Kal réyetv dpeckovtws TANGecw éerireEauevos Patm., Ven. 47. 
ixavovs Tpos TO voeiv Kat Néyeww apécKovTas TANOECW atroreEa- 
pevos Par. S. 615, Ven. 48. 

Here a comparison of the c. Cels. text shews that both 
dpéoxovtas and amrodeEapevos are probably wrong. 

3. Lomm. p. 109 otras éyovcar c. Cels. Mss., Patm., Ven. 47, 

éyovcay ottws Par. 8. 615, Ven. 48. 
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4. Lomm. p. 107 er’ érred buoy c. Cels. Mss., Patm., Ven. 47. 
eit’ émrayer dnow Par. S. 615, Ven: 48. 

Here the mistake has arisen from a misreading of é7rei, and 
it destroys the sense. 

We may therefore accept tentatively the theory of a com- 
mon original for the second and third groups, giving us new 
blunders not found in the first group: unless indeed we prefer 
to suppose that the blunders have come from the original 
Philocalia, and that the archetype of Group I had received 
corrections from a Contra Celsum ms. The first group itself 
has a still larger share of mistakes which are not known to this 
original which we should thus postulate. 

"There 3 is good reason to believe that, inferior as it is to the 
others in point of age, Ven. 48 offers us a text more free from 
errors than any other single Ms. when taken by itself. Thus in 
¢. xiil, which is not derived from the Contra Celsum, the Patmos 
Ms. has ten certain mistakes and Ven. 47 has eleven; but only 
one of these is common to both Mss. In the same chapter Par. © 
S. 615 has twenty-two mistakes, of which seven are peculiar 
to itself and not common to its group. In Ven. 48 however 
there are only four, or at the most five. This remarkable fact 
illustrates the danger of estimating the worth of a Ms. solely by 
its date. 


V. 


I proceed now to give a short account of the Contra Celsum 
mss. The smallness of their number, as compared with those 
of the Philocalia, makes the problem of their arrangement a 
much simpler one. They fall into three divisions, each of which 
can be shewn to be derived from an extant copy. I owe my — 
knowledge of most of them largely to Mr Wallis, although 
I have examined all of them with some care except Vat. 386 
and Vat. Palat. 309. The latter of these I know only from the 
Catalogue: the former from Mr Wallis’s extensive collations, 
and from some notes and tracings brought me by Mr A, E, 
Brooke. For the grouping here suggested, however, I am 
myself responsible. 
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(1) The most important of all the Mss. is Vat. 386. It may 
possibly be as early as the xi1th century: but this is doubtful. 
It contains the Panegyric on Origen by Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
which is prefixed to many copies of the Contra Celsum. At the 
end of the first book it has this note : 


mpos Tov émuyeypaupévov KéXcou aANOn AOyov wpiyévous 
TOmoS a :— 

peteBANOn Kal avteBrHOn €& avtvypadwv TeV avToD wpt- 
yévous BiBXrLov. | 


As early as the xIvth century it had been tampered with by 
erasure, as we shall see later on: and in the xvth or xvith 
century a leaf had disappeared from Bk. i. c. 13 (Lomm. p. 
160) after the words tepi tod cuyxatabéc@as Tots, the next 
leaf (f. 42 r) beginning patos iva avtTo typyon, x.T.r. (Lomm. 
p- 165). 

The earliest certain copy of Vat. 386 is Ven. 44. This is a 
XIvth century Ms., which belonged to Cardinal Bessarion, and is 
a folio in the same hand as the Philocalia quarto, Ven. 48. The 
water-mark in the paper, a large V, though different from 
that of Ven. 48, is the same as that of the folio Ven. 43, which 
contains Origen’s Commentaries on 8. Matthew and S. John, 
written in a similar hand of the same period. This copy was 
made before the loss of the leaf just referred to. It contains 
the same note petreBrAnOn kai avTeBrANOn, «.7.r. at the end of 
the first book. It has a curious mistake at the beginning of 
i. 2 (Lomm, p. 21), where it reads é& js for é&ns. Here Vat. 
386 now has é£7s, but the breathing has been tampered with,, 
and there are signs of erasure under the circumflex; whence 
we may conclude that, when Ven. 44 was copied from it, its 
reading was é€ 7s. But it was written after certain erasures 
had been made in Vat. 386. Thus in that MS, in i. 32 (Lomm. 
p. 65) the words which I here enclose in brackets have been 
erased on account of their blasphemous character: they form 
part of one of Celsus’s slanders about our Lord’s birth: €Xey- 
yOcica eri poryeia [al tiktovoa amo Twos otTpaTiwTov 
TlavOnpa Tovvoma'| cal idwpev, x.7.r. Ven. 44 simply leaves 
out the erased words, giving no sign at all of an omission, 
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From Ven. 44 it is probable that the two Oxford mss. are 
taken, Bodl. Gr. Mise. 21 and New College, No. 146. For these 
Mss. are of the xvth or xvith century, and still they reproduce 
the erroneous é€£ js, together with other mistakes which are 
found in the Venice codex. They also agree with that codex 
in omitting the erased words in i. 32, without leaving any gap. 
The New College ms. has been corrected by the aid of a MS. 
of the third division, and also of a Philocalia ms. akin to that of 
Tarinus. The corrector has himself copied out afresh the first 
book and two chapters of the second, embodying his own correc- 
tions: he breaks off with cai »\@e mpos (Lomm. p. 138) at the 
end of a page. This fragment is now in the Bodleian Library.. 

Another Ms. copied from Ven. 44 is Vat. Palat. Gr. 309. 
It was written by John Mauromates in 1545 a.D. He was a 
Coreyraean who wrote in Venice ; see Gardthausen, Gr. Palaeogr. 
p. 327. This MS. contains the note wete8dHOn Kai avteBrHOn, 
«.7.r. It ends with the words which Hoeschel places at the 
close of the text in his edition: d0£€a cou 6 Beds nuar, d0&a cou. 
There can be no doubt that this is the ‘Codex Palatinus’ which 
Hoeschel used: and hence the false reading of muotol, instead 
of e¢ muotol, which is found in Hoeschel’s margin in ii 8 
(Lomm. p. 146), and is common to Ven. 44 and the Oxford 
codices, but is not found in Vat. 386, may serve as an additional 
proof that it is copied from Ven. 44. 

In the Ambrosian Library at Milan (1. 119 P. inf.) there is a 
fragment which contains Bk. I. and part of Bk. 11.. It ends with 
the words amictav péev avt@ (Lomm. p. 160); that is to say, two 
lines before the passage contained in the lost leaf of Vat. 386. 
It adds the following note: dé tod avtuypadou paddov dé 
MpwtToTvmov mpos TO Tapov, PUAXNOU Evos eKKOTEVTOS, EdELTrE 
TocovTOL, bcov apKovYTws TANPHaELW Tobe TO ALTAadLOV, EEay- 
yeATas TpwToTiTou ef evpEebein exypadhyoopevory, ov yapw Kal 
abelOn AuTadvov. For the corrupt é€ayyeXras a conjectural 
emendation is added by the same band: f. e¢ é€ad@n ov vel 
é& dvedduTrods. Now the fact that all this is in the same hand- 
writing shews that the note itself wasin the MS. from which the 
scribe copied: and hence that earlier MS., with its blank leaf 
left in hope of future completion, must have been copied from 
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Vat. 386 after the leaf was torn away. The general text of the 
Ambrosian fragment bears out this relationship. Thus (Lomm. 
p- 27) it adopts as its text wnrayvpracs, which is in the margin 
of Vat. 386, and was possibly not there at all when Ven. 44 
was copied. There are three other copies of this fragment in 
the same library, all written by this same scribe and ending 
with the same note. 

The fragment has a special interest on account of its marginal 
notes. One of these, headed yevvadiov, compares the Western 
with the Asian opinion about Origen, and declares that he was 
the real author of the heresies of Aetius and Arius: it also 
condemns his heresy, 6ts xal TédXos TLOnat THs KoNdoews. Again, 
after several omissions have been made in the passages containing 
the slanders about our Lord’s birth, there is this note: raidra 
HY ovTw ALTAadia ev TH TpwtToT’T@ pn avacyopuévou Tov 
ypadéws TOTE ws Eoixev, OVS Ws ATO TOD aceBods KéNoOU, TAs 
Kata THs Twictews Oeivat prvapias Tais éavtod yepolv’ Kal 
axedov ovdev ndixnoe TO BLBXéiov, Tots cuVnppévolis éudhawvo- 
MEVOOV. 

(2) The MS. next in importance to Vat. 386 is Par. S. 616, 
which was written by Lucas Monachus for the emperor 
Andronicus III. in 1340 ap. A note at the beginning by 
a later hand tells us that when the codex came into the 
possession of Manuel Rhetor he erased the name of Andronicus. 
It is a parchment MS. with large red headings and capitals. It 
prefixes Gregory Panegyric, and adds the Exhortatio ad 
Martyrium. It differs from Vat. 386 in the headings of the 
books, and by the absence of the note wereBrOn Kal avteBrHOn 
«.T.r., Which does not occur outside the first division. It also 
avoids some of the obvious blunders of that Ms., such as its 
original é& 5 (Lomm. p. 21), and the misspellings 7pwdorov and 
Kutvevs (p. 24). In the Panther passage (i. 32, Lomm. p. 65) it 
merely omits the words cal tixkrovoa, giving what follows as it 
is read in the text of Lommatzsch, and leaving no gap. 

From Par. 8. 616 are copied Basil. A. iii. 9 and Par. 945, the 
‘Codex Regius’ of Delarue. Each of these contains the Exhor- 
tatio ad Martyrium, and with each of them is also bound up a 
copy of the Philocalia, derived from Par. 8. 615. The Basel ms. 
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is mutilated at the beginning, or it probably would contain, like 
Par. 945, Gregory’s Panegyric. It begins with the words xat 
yhv omerpopevny (i. 11, Lomm. p. 32); and at once we trace the 
peculiar blunders of its parent, found also in Par. 945, in the 
omission of tod vowov cal and doxet dé por ToLovTOY TL Te- 
mownkévat (p. 34); and in such false readings as tetoApnpévov 
(p. 33), and dere for deto (p. 35). Each copy has blunders of 
its own which shew that neither can have been written from the 
other. Par. 945, however, presents a serious difficulty by omitting 
Bovropnév@ in the opening sentence of Bk. I, an omission other- 
wise peculiar to the third division. It also reads “EAAnoe 
instead of €@veou in i. 13 (Lomm. p. 37). And yet its descent 
from Par. 8. 616 cannot well be doubted. Thus, to give two 
further instances, in Bk. vil. (Lomm. p. 5). that MS. writes 
Aéyerar, and then corrects above the line into AéyeoPas, and 
Par. 945 embodies the correction, and the same thing happens 
with pay:env and pavixny on the same page. The second of 
the two difficulties might be explained as a recurrence to the 
lectio vulgata of S. Paul: and this is no doubt the true account 
of its appearance as a correction in Ven. 45, the parent of the 
third division. But on the whole I incline to believe that in 
both these cases the scribe of Par. 945 has modified the text of 
Par. 8. 616 by reference to some Ms. of this third division. 

(3) The third division is the largest, but all its Mss. are 
descended from one parent, Ven. 45. This is a paper MS. in 
quarto, probably of the latter part of the x1vth century. It 
prefixes Gregory’s Panegyric, the beginning of which has been 
mutilated: and then on f. 6 r the preface to the Contra Celsum 
commences without either heading or capitals, these being 
omitted throughout the book. At the end it has what are 
described in the Catalogue as Selections from Eusebius, Eccl. 
Hist. Bk. v. It has been a good deal corrected, and the 
corrections are of two distinct periods at least. In i. 11 
(Lomm. p. 32) it reads ozevdov instead of micte’wv, and 
an early marginal note in black ink gives éAvitwv 7) mic Tevwv. 
On the same page the same hand has written e7’do«n in the 
margin over against toAunoavte; and on p. 35 elzeiy over 
against (ety. These suggested emendations, which I believe to 
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be purely conjectural, are reproduced in various ways in the 
different Mss. of this division. 

‘Perhaps the earliest copy of Ven. 45 is Lugd. Bat. 17: for 
it alone retains the ws which is erased in Ven. 45 after 
Suvapews (i. 2, Lomm. p. 21); an erasure possibly made by a 
scribe acquainted with the Philocalia text which omits this os. 
The other copies need only be enumerated. They are Ven. 46, 
from which Par. S. 293, the ‘Codex Jolianus, comes: Vat. 387, 
of which two small fragments of the first book in the Ottobonian 
Collection (35 and 75) seem to be copies: and Monac. 64, 
written by Andreas Darmarius, a prolific scribe of the xvith 
century (of. Gardth. Gr. Pal. pp. 312, 313); of which again 
there is a copy in the same library made for Hoeschel, and 
by him corrected for the press (Monac. 517). 

Ven. 45, the parent of all these, must be held responsible 
for many errors; such as the omission of BovAopéve in i. 1, and 
the blunders éxe/vv and tupavywy in the same chapter. 


What then can be said as to the relation between these 
three principal Mss.,— Vat. 386, Par. S. 616 and Ven. 45? The 
evidence, as far as I have been able to investigate it, is very 
conflicting. Vat. 386 has so many corrections and marginal 
notes that it often seems to afford in itself the explanation of 
the variants in the other two, And so it is quite conceivable 
that it is actually the parent of all the existing Mss. On the 
other hand it may be reasonably contended that we have at least 
two types of text, and that the corrections of Vat. 386 have been 
derived from some ancestor-of Par. 8. 616. I do not feel 
myself at present capable of giving a decided opinion on this 
difficult point. 


In conclusion, a few words must be said as to the comparative 
excellence of the Contra Ce!sum and Philocalia texts, in those 
passages which the compilers of the latter book derived from 
the former. As might naturally be expected the palm is carried 
off by the text of the original work. Gregory and Basil had no 
special motive for a very scrupulous accuracy; and there is no 
doubt that besides the slight literary alterations which were 
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sometimes necessary to introduce their extracts, they made a 
considerable number of mistakes from which the Contra Celsum 
text has remained free. . Thus if we take the first important 
extract, c. Cels. i, 9—11 (Philoc. ¢. xviii. ad init.), the result of 
the comparison of the two texts when critically ascertained is 
that where the Philocalia differs from the Contra Celsum it is 
generally inferior to it. In fact the Contra Celsum readings 
often must be right, and for the most part are preferable. No 
edition then of the Philocalia text can be satisfactory which 
neglects the Contra Celsum readings. But on the other hand 
it is to be noted that no divergence in the Philocalia is, as far as 
I have seen, of more than verbal importance; and there is no 
ground whatever for the supposition that the Philocalia, as we 
have it, has been tampered with from doctrinal motives. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE VERRINES 


IN THE HaAR.LEIAN MS 2682 IN RELATION TO THE ERFURT MS, AND 
THE Reoius Parisiensis No. 7744 A. 


THE textual criticism of the Verrines has been the subject 
of much coutroversy. For the fourth and fifth speeches it was 
established by Madvig’s Critical Letter to Orelli [Copenhagen 
1828] that there was a ‘melior familia’ of Mss, and that the 
Regius 7744 A, a Ms of the ninth century, was the chief repre- 
sentative of this. He used an old collation of this styled the 
“Havniensis collatio,’ which he prints in full. Zumpt, whose 
edition appeared in 1831, arrived independently at the same 
conclusion. Since the appearance of Madvig’s treatise R has 
been many times collated, and has continually gained in im- 
portance. The different collations are discussed by Jordan in 
Jahn’s Jahrbiicher 1849, p. 50. He and Halm are agreed that 
the Havniensis collatio is that of the Paris MS, a fact about 
which there had been some doubt. The latest collation is 
that of M. Thomas [Paris 1887], who records by italics all 
deviations from its text, and gives all its corruptions in his 
critical notes. 

The importance of R may be judged from the fact that 
the majority of editors from Zumpt downwards have preferred 
its readings to those found in the fragments of the Vatican 
palimpsest, which Mai considered to belong to the time of the 
early Empire. Meusel has written an elaborate monograph on 
the subject, “Utri major fides habenda sit, palimpsesto Vaticano 
an Regio Parisiensi,” Berlin, 1876. He only consents to follow 
V as against R in one place, and Thomas follows R throughout. 
The conclusions of Meusel are adopted by C. F. W. Miiller 
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(Leipsic, 1880). With this controversy we have nothing to do, 
since there is only one fragment of V for the excerpts in question. 

With R are associated a group of MSS giving the same tra- 
dition, but admittedly inferior, sc. two Wolfenbuttel Mss [G 1. 2] 
and one Leyden [Ld]. There is also a vetus codex of Stephanus 
and another of Lambinus, of which Madvig identifies the second 
and Jordan [Jahn’s Jahrbiicher 1849, p. 59] the first with R. 
Speaking generally the Gallica familia, or ‘melior familia, is 
included under R,. 

The Regius contains only Verr. iv. and v.; for Verr. iii. the 
Lagomarsinian MS no. 29 [Florence Mediceus, plut. XLVI. cod. 
29] of the 15th century, and Lag. 42 are’ held to be the best 
authority for the entire speech. Zumpt used a collation of 
these by Niebuhr, and C. F. W. Miiller a new collation made 
by Reifferscheid. It will thus appear that the evidence for 
Verr. iil. is six centuries later than for iv. or v. 

Besides however the Regius and Lag. 29 the well-known 
Erfurt Ms has certain selections, one from Verr. iil. and a 
considerable number from Verr. iv. The Ms is called a ‘nobi- 
lissimus codex’ by Halm [zur Handschriftenkunde der Cicero- 
nischen Schriften]. Graevius considered it the best Ms for Cicero 
generally: he says of it “omnium optimus fuit Erfurtensis 
quam saepe videre desideravit Gruterus.” Also “quae sit ejus 
bonitas et praestantia docebunt animadversiones nostrae in 
quibus cognosces non paucas labes ejus auctoritate me abster- 
sisse, quae omnes editiones contaminabant.” In the closest 
possible connection with the Erfurt Ms stand two other German 
Mss, the Palatinus Sextus, also used by Graevius, and a MS 
belonging to the German theologian Melchior Hittorp, called 
the Hittorpianus, used largely by Gruter. The tradition of the 
Pal. Sextus is very defective, and the Hittorpianus so far as 
the Verrines are concerned is merely a transcript of the Erfurt 
ms. Cp. Zumpt, “Melchioris Hittorpii schedae...excerpta sunt 
codicis Erfurtensis, qua de re dubitatio nulla esse potest.’ So 
Jordan “Erfurtensis ex quo Melchioris Hittorpii schedae ex- 
cerptae sunt.” 

The Pal. Sex. and the Hitt. therefore as being replicas 
of E are now no longer referred to by editors, while E is looked 
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on as the representative of the family. Its readings have been 
published in extenso by Wunder [Variae lectiones ex codice 
Erfurtensi, Leipzig, 1827]. It is now at Berlin [Mss Latini 
fol. 252]. As to its age Wunder says “tantum mihi videor con- 
firmare posse codicem Erfurtensem non serius quam seculo 
XIV° esse scriptum.” Since then greater antiquity has been 
claimed for it. M. Thomas [1887] who obtained a new collation 
of it from Nohl and Stock says it belongs to the 12th century. 
For the Verrines it is of great importance. Wunder says “magna 
diligentia haec Verrinarum pars in codice Erfurtense scripta repe- 
ritur” (p. xciv). Zumpt ranks it immediately after the Regius for 
Verr. iv. and in the excerpt from Verr. ii. ranks it above Lag. 42 
which in the rest of the speech he chiefly follows. Thus Verr. iii. 
ch. 2, § 5, he says, “ restituissem, nisi illud in Lag. 42, et quod 
plus etiam mihi est in frag. Erf. esset.’ This has been the 
theory of subsequent editors: sc. that E is the second best 
authority for Verr. iv. and in the fragment from iii. possibly 
comes first. Its chief value lies in the fact that it is an inde- 
pendent witness to the Regius. Jordan shews that frequently 
it and R agree against other Mss, while sometimes it is inferior 
to R. Thomas the latest editor, and the most thoroughgoing 
admirer of R, says that it shews “en beaucoup de passages une 
ressemblance assez grande avec le Regius,’ and in some 
passages follows its readings against R. To sum up, in critical 
editions E figures most prominently for the passages it covers 
with Lag. 42, 29, and R. 

Of late years another Ms closely allied to E has been coming 
into notice: the Harleian 2682. This, like E, contains a large 
number of works by Cicero, and, like it, the very same selections 
from the Verrines. Also, both E and H contain an extra- 
ordinary introduction to the Milo, in which, among many other 
odd statements, we are told that Milo was banished to Tomi 
in Scythia. [Of the Hittorpianus and the Pal. Sext. in this 
connection nothing is recorded.] It is thus obvious, that H 
is a fourth Ms to be brought into connection with the three 
already mentioned, sc. E, the Hittorp. and the Pal. Sext. 

The Ms was first described at any length by Franz Rihl 
in the Rheinisches Museum, 1875, no. xxx., p. 26. He was 
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chiefly interested in the Epp. ad Familiares where he shews 
that H has a number of valuable readings, and is a witness 
independent of the Medicean Ms, which Orelli had held to be 
the archetype of all existing Mss. Since then it has been much 
used by Prof. Tyrrell in his brilliant edition of the letters, an 
edition the critical value of which depends largely upon his 
collation of this Ms for the latter half of the Epp. ad Fam., 
as upon that of another Harleian ms [H 2773] for the first 
half. Prof. Tyrrell collated the Ms and described it at great 
length in a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy, and 
printed in his edition of Cic. Letters [vol w. p. lxvii]. His 
conclusion is that for the Epp. ad Fam. H is a ‘ brother’ of Pal. 
Sext. and the Erf. Ms and the ‘father’ of the Hitt. It is upon 
his paper that my remarks are chiefly based. 

The first point to settle is the date of the Ms. As to this 
Prof. Tyrrell makes two statements which I cannot reconcile. 
In vol. I. p. 75 quoting Riihl he assigns it to the eleventh 
century. In vol. 1. p. lxvii. he says “as well as I could judge 
from undoubted specimens of thirteenth century -writing this 
MS belongs to that age, and such is also the opinion of Riihl.” 
This however is not the opinion of Riih], who in the Rheinisches 
Museum says that he and Lagarde agree in assigning it to the 
eleventh century. Also I have had the advantage of the 
authoritative opinion of Mr Maunde Thompson, who says that 
“it cannot well be later than the end of the eleventh century.” 
H is therefore two centuries older than stated by Prof. Tyrrell, 
and a century older than the earliest date claimed for E [sc. by 
M. Thomas]. 

The characteristics of the Ms have been briefly described by 
Riihl and fully by Prof. Tyrrell. A curious feature in it is that 
three speeches, the pro Marcello, pro Ligario, and pro rege 
Deiotaro, are given twice, the duplicate in each case belonging 
to a different family. Riihl, however,.quotes another Cic. MS 
in which there is a similar repetition, and remarks that the 
style of handwriting is the same throughout, though there are 
several hands, each writer having a quaternion to himself. To 
the description given by them I would add a few remarks, 
bearing upon the excerpts from the Verrines. Mr Maunde 
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Thompson tells me-that he believes it to be a Ms bought by 
Harley on Oct. 20, 1725, from Zamboni, the resident for Hesse- 
Darmstadt. The selection from Verr. iii. begins on fol. 159b, 
immediately after the curious introduction to the Milo already 
mentioned, and in the same line with it. This is out of place 
in H, but comes before the Milo in E. There is no mark of 
division, the passage running “missus est Milo sententia iudi- 
cum in tomeas Scythiae. Omnes qui....” The archetype 
appears to have been in capitals. Sometimes we find stray 
capitals surviving, e.g. Verr. iv. 67 querimoniam, M § 74 IH 
suus (edd. in suis), § 97 fano R (edd. fanorum). So § 73 iumera 
looks like corruption of HI-. The very frequent cases of faulty 
division point to the same conclusion, e.g. § 68 at qua mi cum 
=atque amicum, § 94 duceti marchi derepente = duce Timar- 
chide repente, § 101 tam scelera tam actam = tam sceleratam 
ac tam. <A large number of corrections have been made, 
especially in the selections from Verr. iv. Some of the altera- 
tions appear to have been made by the writer, others by the 
corrector, who obelised letters, joined words, e.g. emblema is 
always written € blema and joined by second hand—though 
some cases of faulty division, e.g. duceti marchi derepente, § 94, 
are left by him—wrote other readings above the line, and in one 
case filled up a blank by an unblushing conjecture. ‘There are 
cases of readings in lituré which seem due to a still Jater hand, 
e.g. § 38, Verri altered to viro. Some simple slips have been 
corrected by these semi-learned persons, but as a rule they 
corrupted the text. The whole value of the Ms lies in the first 
hand. In this respect it resembles the well known Lag. 42, of 
which Leon Aretino said “hic liber cum ab initio recte scriptus 
fuisset, postea corruptus est ab homine qui, quum vellet eam 
corrigere, corrupit. Quare priorem litteram accipe, correctiones 
relice.” | 

Prof. ‘Tyrrell in his paper thus notices the Verrine schedae. 
“These fragments are very accurately written, and superior to 
the copy of Erf., e.g. the words omitted in Erf. at 347. 25, 26 
mittit etiam...te mittitur; 365. 10—12 dies ille...contio, are 
found inserted in H. It has however often been altered by a 
second hand to the reading of E.” His view then for the 
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Verrines as for the Epp. is that H- and. E are connected by 
brotherhood, and that H has been brought into harmony with 
E. I will at once state the conclusion to which I have been 
led by a minute collation of H. H is for the Verrine schedae 
the very MS from which E was copied. Every omission and 
blunder in E is to be explained directly from the peculiarities 
of H. It is not the case that H has been altered in conformity 
to E. H was first corrupted by a second hand, and then the 
corruptions were faithfully transcribed by E. Finally, as pre- 
viously pointed out, H is a century older than E. In other 
words H is the father, and E the very degenerate son. E 
possesses no independent value, and only deserves attention on 
account of the insight which it affords as to the way in which 
the degradation of the text took place. 

The relation of the two Mss to each other is at once shewn 
by a glance at one of the omissions in E. This is Verr. iv. 
§ 110, where E omits dies ille cum ego Hennam venissem 
praesto mihi sacerdotes Cereris cum infulis ac verbenis fuerunt, 
contio, which omission would naturally lead one to suspect that 
the scribe in copying his original had missed a line. As a matter 
of fact the passage does occupy one line of H thus: 


dies ille cum ego henuam uenissem presto mihi sacerdotes Cereris cum infulis ac uerbenis fuerunt, contio, 


This I imagine proves to demonstration that the writer of 
E had H and no other Ms before his eyes. Such a belief is 
rendered doubly certain by an inspection cf the other omission, 
iv. § 63, where E omits mittit etiam trullam gemmeam roga- 
tum, velle se eam diligentius considerare, ea quoque ei mittitur. 
This is written in H thus: 


libentissime dedit. Mittit etiam trullam gemmeam rogatum, velle se eam diligentius considerare, ea 
quoque ei mittitur. Nunce...... 

Here again it is one entire line that has fallen out.. The 
copyist’s eye has travelled from dedit in the line above to nunc 
in that below. 

After this it is not surprising to find that H contains the 
clue to the minutest corruptions in E. Thus § 41, neque solum 
reos fieri sed etiam absentes. E reads absurdly absente. The 
explanation is that in H we find absentis given by the prima 
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e@ 
thus, -is. The E copyist thought both letters were cancelled 
and so gives e only. So § 62 satis gravem testem...dicere 
audistis. In H audis- ends a line, and the E writer has 
repeated the is at the beginning of the next line. 

$67. Id etsi antea. E reads id si antea. In H the et 
comes in fine paginae, the si being on the reverse side of the 
page. Hence the omission. 

§ 95 alii deligatum omnibus membris rapere. This in H is 
written alli de [in fine paginae] ligatum. A second hand adds 
~ sc. alli-dé for allidere, which is nonsense, and reproduced by E. 

I could go on multiplying instances but I have preferred to 
put the results in a tabular form. 

For the selection from Verr. iii. Wunder gives 42 variants 
from E. In 31 cases these are also in H. The 11 cases of 
difference are thus made up. In § 6 the prima manus gives 
anno by a blunder for animo, which is rectified by the corrector, 
and the correction appears in E. In nine cases E is wrong, 
once it omits a word negotii, § 1, making nonsense. Six times 
it corrupts or misreads H, e.g. § 6 cum tua uerbera, cum secures, 
H has tiba, E verba, ie. the stroke through the b was not 
noticed. So§8 hune vestri janitores...diligunt, E gives laru- 
tores a misreading of H where the i was originally written 1. 
[So § 95 alli for alii, and mollebantur for moliebantur.] The 
other cases are § 2 declinarit H declararit E, § 3 precipitur H 
percipitur E, § 6 fixas H fixa E, § 9 abundatis H abundans E. 
Twice E accepts a ridiculous corruption of the second hand 
§ 6 Mitto jam rationem officii mei necessitudinisque siculorum, 
where the second hand gives singulorum. So ib. ex thensarum 
orbitis, the sec. man. and E absurdly extrinsecarum orbitas. In 
the remaining passage, in the same section, H. has a corruption 
auni for an tu [An tu majores ullas inimicitias...] altered by 
second hand to anne, so E, 

I have already mentioned thata Lagomarsinian Ms [Lag. 42] 
is the chief authority for the text of Verr. iii. but that for the few 
sections contained in it E divides the honourswith Lag. 42, and 
by Zumpt is ranked above it. Obviously H is of much more 
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importance. The date of Lag. 42 is nowhere stated. The other 
six Lag. Mss with which it is coupled are all of the xvth cent. If 
Lag. 42 is of the same period, it would be four centuries later 
than H. On comparing the 10 sections which H includes with 
Jordan’s text in Baiter and Halm’s Orelli, it will be found that _ 
there are 21 variants. In seven of these J. reads against the 
consensus of H and Lag. so that these do not affect the claims 
of the two rival Mss. 

These are 236.5 continentiae] om. H, Lag.so Z. It is how- 
ever in the Vat. palimpsest. 237. 3 accusarint] accusarent 
H, Lag. ib. 8 voluptate] voluntate H, Lag. ib. 10 omni- 
bus] hominibus H, Lag. ib. 17 is qui] om. is H, Lag. ib. 
18 deprehenditur] reprehenditur H, Lag. and so apparently all 
MSS. 238. 14 arbitrare] so edd. e conj. arbitrarer H and 
all Mss, 

In four cases J. follows Lag. 42 as against H. 

237. 4 quantulum dicere] om. dicere H, so Z. ib. 10 ut ab 
lis se abstineant] ut ab iis abstineant Lag., ut his abstineant H, ~ 
so Z. ib. 22 judices mihi] mihi iudices H,so Z. = 238. 33 
vixerint] vixerunt H. In three of these cases it will be noticed 
H agrees with Z as against Jordan. 

Eight cases are clerical blunders in H. 236. 4 negotii] 
negotio H. 236. 15 L. Crasso] classo. ib. 19 munitus] 
minitus H. 237.4 quiiam] quam H. sib. 6 praecideremus] 
praediceremus H. ib, 830 An tu] anni H. ib. 34 nos ita} 
nostra H. 

In one case H preserves the older spelling 238. 30 cubiculari 
[-ii J.]. 

In one case H differs from all edd. and Mss and gives a new 
reading which I should wish to discuss later on. In other cases 
its good readings are already known through E and Lag. 42 
with which it is in very close agreement, though it is, I think, 
on the whole superior to it. The crucial passages are 236. 21 
quo minus etiam praecipitur eorum virtus] H gives praecipitur, 
being the only Ms in which this reading certainly occurs. Lag. 
gives percipitur a corruption also in E, vulg. perspicitur. In 
Jordan’s critical note he gives dubiously two mss of Lallemand 
and the Hittorp. as having the same reading, but with a signi- 
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ficant mark of interrogation. So 238.16 qui praesertim plus 
etiam...suscipere debeam] Qui of course is necessary, but was 
previously read by conjecture. Zumpt says omnes codices, cui, 
notabili vitio: Jordan, cui, omnes Lagg. H has qui. 

It would thus appear that in H we possess for the 10 sec- 
tions contained in it a MS superior to Lag. 42. I think there- 
fore that in three of the passages previously alluded to the 
weight of the critical evidence is in favour of the reading found 
in H and already adopted by Z. rather than in that of Lag. 42 
and adopted by. Jordan. 

It is however in Verr. iv. that one meets with the most 
interesting results. For this I have made two collations of H, 
one in relation to E, and the other in relation to the famous 
Regius. 

In Verr. iv. Wunder gives 253 variants from the text of 
Ernesti, as occurring in E. Of these 193 are also found in H, 
so that only 60 cases call for remark. 

In copying H the Erfurt writer made four omissions, twice 
- a whole line of the MSs as previously set forth and twice single 
words, § 48 qui cum in convivium venisset, E om. venisset, § 78 
cum inanis esset basis, E om. basis. 

E twice alters the spelling of H se. § 47 adferebant H, aff- E, 
§ 75 Adfricani H, Aff- E. In a third case E varies a faulty 
spelling, § 119 tempnites H, temnites E [Temenites, edd. ]. 

E once alters the order of H, § 123 imagines Siciliae H, 
Siciliae imagines E. 

In 13 cases E blunders in copying H, § 38 ut H, et E, 
§ 42 isti H, istum E, § 49 emblemate H, emblate E, ib. conuiuis 
H, conviviis E, § 62 audistis H, audissetis E, § 65 hominum H, 
hominem E, § 67 etsi H, si E, § 79 isti H, ista E, § 94 agrigenti 
H, agrigentini' E, § 95 lababat H, labebat E, § 96 effringunt H, 
effingunt E, § 99 cereris H, ceteris E, § 118 plenissimus H, ple- 
nissimis E. 

These are pure blunders on the part of the copyist, “quas 
humana parum cavit natura.” In other cases he follows the 
second hand, generally to the detriment of the text. To this 
class the other variants from Wunder’s readings belong. They 
are 39 in number. 
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Five are questions of spelling, e.g. turribulum §& 47, 48, 54, 
monimentum § 73 [et sic er W.], thure § 77. In these 


cases H has badbakskn. monumentum, ture, and E adopts the 
superscription. 

In seven other cases letters have been obelised in H, and 
the correction rightly adopted by E. 


u 
§ 40 in prouinciam illam H, illam E, § 48 eschynlo H, 
it 
eschylo E, § 75 tu mihi minari H, tum minitari E, § 78 enun- 
a t a 
tiabit H, -at E, § 79 liberis H, literis E, § 122 effugerent H, 


av 
-ant E, § 124 uillarum H, valvarum E. 


In two cases verbal alterations have been rightly made and 
his opus non defuit cum scipio 


followed, § 54 iis opus defuit H, § 73 suscipio H, where E has 
the reading superscribed. 

In the other 25 cases where E has followed other than the 
original writing of the prima manus, serious consequences to 
the text have been the result. 

In two cases the writing of the pr. m. has been erased by a 
late hand and the reading in lituré reproduced by E. § 38 


tri pr. m. [se. Verri, the usual abbreviation, e.g. § 62 tires, re- 
er é 
written by sec. m. ures] clumsily altered to viro, § 39 qui tire 


uenissent pr. man., qui praeuenissent sec. man. and E. 
In 11 cases the true reading has bee corrupted. Six are 


cases of improper obelisation, § 41 itenviqnt H, -0 E, § 59 tine- 


tu H, -am E, § 66 badd H, qui E, § 119 bare H,-i E. In 
five a corruption has been superscribed, § 62 tri pr. m. se. tritici ; 
tribus sec. m. and E, § 94 mulcati pr. m., multati sec. m. and E, 
§ 97 supellectuli pr. m., -tilibus sec. m. and E, § 99 antistite pr. m., 
-es sec. m. and E, § 118 proiecta pr. m., porrecta sec. m. and E. 

In one case a blank space has been left by the pr. m. and 
filled up by a silly conjecture in a different hand, § 96 signum, 
quod erat notum uicinitati, bucina datur. The pr. m. has a 
blank for bucina: the sec. m. gives per ipsos, so E. 
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In 11 cases the second hand found a corruption in H and 
endeavoured to emend by conjecture. 

§ 41 non timetu ac timore pr.m. Here there is a corruption, 
pudore sed being om. The sec. m. obelises non ti which is left 
out in E, the evidence of the corruption being thus removed. 

§ 49 emblemate uellenda, a corruption pointing to emble- 
mata evellenda the true reading. The sec. m. gives -ta uel- 
lenda, so E. 

§ 61 hi ipsos te aquam temporibus pr. m. a faulty division 
for 11 postea quam. The sec. m. emends ipsis temporibus post- 
quam, so EK. This case is of great interest on account of the 
similar corruption in R to be subsequently mentioned. 

§ 62. uocabit pr. m. for vocavit, the writer confusing b and 
vy. The sec. m. emends to uocabat, so E. 

§ 64. sit rege quo dico pr. m. for reges ii quos dico [so 
the Regius, rege sit quos dico]. The sec. m. emends, hi reges 
quos dico, so E, but in so doing disturbs the order. 

§ 65. esse et religio pr. m. for esset et regio. The sec. m. 
and E esset et religioso. 

§ 73. iumera pr. m. for Himera, sec. man. and E absurdly 
iumenta. 

§ 76. nauris pr. m. for nautis, sec. man. and E naulis. 

§ 95. alli de [in fine paginae] ligatum pr. m. for alii deliga- 
tum, | being put for i as in the previous line mollebantur for 
moliebantur. The sec. m. gives allidere ligatum, so E. 

§ 96. ad foro pr. m. for Adsoro, being. a case of faulty 
division, and giving evidence against itself. The sec.m.emends 
a foro, destroying all trace of the genuine reading. 

$97. hydriasque grandes simili in genere. 

Here H gives grandissimi in genere, i.e. faulty division and 
omitting -li [so R gives grandissimi hii in]. The sec. man. 
emends to grandissimas, so E. 

This exhausts the list of Wunder’s variants, from which it 
will appear that E is copied directly from H, and in all cases 
‘follows the second hand, as against the first, so that H gives a 
far purer text. 

We are nowina position to ask the last and most interesting 
question, What is the relation of H to the Regius? The 
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characteristic of the Erf. Ms which has always struck critics is 
that it agrees so closely with the Regius, though separated from 
it in other respects. This feature is pointed out by Jordan 
in the Rheinisches Museum who shews that in some places 
R and E agree against all other mss. He quotes iv. 72, where 
they give conseruabat as against seruabat in Ld and G,: ib. 78 
liberorumque tuorum as against G,, ib. 123 where RE by a 
common blunder give ‘quam illi tamen ornarint’ for cum, qui 
or quia of other mss [edd. cum]. He also remarks that E 
is in some places superior to R, e.g. § 63 cogitare nihil iste 
aliud, where for iste the right reading and found in E, R 
has istum. M. Thomas is also struck by the fact that E 
shews ‘en beaucoup de passages une ressemblance assez grande 
avec le Regius’ [p. 4]. 

When one passes from E the defective copy to H the original, 
it is only natural to expect that the resemblances will be still 
more striking, and that there will be more passages in which 
H appears to preserve a better tradition. The closeness of the 
connection between H and R is best shewn by some extra- 
ordinary corruptions existing in both. 

§ 48. adposuit patellam, in qua sigilla erant aonantael Here 
R and H both read absurdly sicilia, altered in H by the sec. 
hand to sigilla [so E]. 

§ 97. decora atque ornamenta fanorum. Here both in R 
and H stray capitals have survived. R reads thus: fano P, 
H has fanorum R, the R being obelised and disappearing in 
the Erf. 

§ 61. ii postea quam temporibus rei publicae exclusi. Here 
R has a strange corruption concealing the true reading hiipsostea 
quam, emended wrongly by the second hand in R to hi ipsi 
postea quam. The ccrruption in H is hi ipsos te aquam which 
is nonsense, but is letter for letter the same reading as in R, 
It is emended by the second hand to hi ipsis temporibus post- 
quam. Both in R and H an s has intruded, and in both a 
faulty division has taken place. There are two obvious con- 
clusions (i) that R and H both reproduce their original honestly, 
(ii) that the original was a capital Ms. 

§ 74 is an instance already known from E. 
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For Segestam in suis sedibus, R reads segestam LN suls, 


1 
H segestam I. H. suus, Esegestam I. H. suis. Here in the arche- 
type there must have been two capitals which the writers of 
R and H found a similar difficulty in deciphering. 

§ 65. Antiochus qui animo et puerili esset et regio, here 
RH give the corruption puerili esse et religio. The second 
hand in H emends esse to esset, and corrupts religio to religioso. 

Other instances are 

§ 1 in textili] in om. RH. § 39 a Diodoro] a om. RH. 
§ 68 in regna aliorum] in regno RH. ib. odio atque acerbi- 
tati] acerbitate RH.  § 76 aliquanto] aliquando RH. § 77 
revecta] reuectu R, reuictu H. § 122 retineret] contine- 
ret RH. § 123 sustulerit] sustulit RH. 

They frequently agree in punctuation as against the other 
MSS, e.g. § 77 videte quanta religio fuerit: apud Segestanos... 
RH stop after Segestanos, not after fuerit. The spelling is re- 
markably alike: e.g. § 74 umero RH, humero cet. Mss. Nearly 
all other unusual spellings of R recorded in M. Thomas’ critical 
notes are also in H, eg. §§ 41, 100 condempno, § 48 hostiatim, 
§ 60 hospicium, § 97 celatas (caelatas). So with proper names, 
§ 48 Nymphiodoro, ed. Nymphodoro, § 95 Erymanthum, ed. 
Erymanthium, § 96 Assyrinorum, ed. Assorinorum, ib. Depolemo, 
ed. Tlepolemo, § 97 Eguinos, ed. Enguinos. In both Mss -is is 
regularly given for the acc. plur. and in H altered by second 
hand to -es. 

It is now obvious that the connection between R and H is 
of the closest conceivable character. Can we say that one is 
copied from the other ? 

That R should be copied from H is of course out of the 
question. R is two centuries older, and on the whole more 
correct. Its superiority is shewn by the test of omissions. 
There are three in H, which are of importance. These are 
§ 41 non pudore sed metu ac timore so R rightly. H leaves 
out pudore sed, and gives the passage non timetu ac timore, 
the second hand obelises non ti, thus removing the evidence of 
the corruption. 

§ 122 in tabulis picta: iis autem tabulis interiores...so R 
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rightly. Hom. iis autem tabulis. ° § 96 signum quod erat notum 
vicinitati, bucina datur. R. In H bucina is omitted, and a 
blank left. The other omissions of H are minute in character. 
Thus it three times omits est, § 40 nominanda est, § 64 
pervulgatum est, § 95 male est, and once in S 122 in 
Tnsula. if 

Is then H copied from R? This is a tempting solution since 
then R would represent the original archetype, and we should 
be able to trace the gradual corruption of the text step by step 
from R to H,and Hto E. This theory however will not explain 
the facts. To take the tests of omissions, § 39 vociferari palam, 
lacrimas interdum vix tenere. Here R omits vix which is 
necessary to the sense and is quoted by Servius, H gives vix: 
so the writer cannot have had R before him. There are six 
other cases in which a deficiency of R can be supplied from H, 
they are § 68 a praetore populi Romani H and edd., R om. a, 
§ 66 ex ejus regno so H and edd., R om. ex. So § 101 expectas 
H and edd., R gives spectas. So § 47 quae a suis acceperunt 
H and edd., R om. a, § 48 ante de istius abstinentia dixeram 
H and edd., R om. de, § 97 C. Verris H and edd., Verris R. In 
all of these R omits something necessary to the sense, or 
grammar. 

Further, I have collected 28 cases in which H has preserved 
a true reading, where R has a corruption. These are § 1 quae- 
retis] so H, written quaeret isquo, R quaeritis. § 40 velle] so 
H, R uellet. § 41 numero} so H, numerum R. § 47 quop- 
piam] quopiam H, copiam R. § 48 ulla] so H, nulla R. 
§ 49 festivum] so H, fertiuum R. § 54 Syracusis] so H, 
Syracusanis R. ib. hominum] so H, hominem R. ib. evel- 
lerat] so H, euelleret R. § 63 iste] so H, istum R. — § 65 illi 
tum] so H, illi tam R. § 67 ornatu] so H, ortu R. ib. 
regibus] so H, rebus R. § 75 tum petere] so H, cum 
petere R. § 77 ii denique] so H, hiidemque R. ib. cum 
‘Diana]so H, eum Diana R. _ ib. prosecutas] so H, prosecutos R. 
§ 79 isti] so H, iste R. ib. si etiam] so H, sed iam R. 
§ 94 mulcati] so H, mulcato R. ib. effractisque] so H, et 
fractis R. ib. praetoria] so H, praetoris a R. § 95 aetate] 
so H, aetatem R. ib. infirmis] so H, infirmus R: ‘S 96 
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fanum] so H, fanus R. § 119 quod] so H, quo R. § 122 
accepisset] so H, cepisset R. § 124 indicavit se] so H, 
R si. 

In all of these cases R is wrong, and H right. These 28 
blunders and the seven omissions in R as compared with H make 
it out of the question that R can be the parent Ms. They 
are however quite compatible with a third theory: se. that 
H and R are both copied from a common archetype. This 
is indeed the explanation which appears to be called for by 
the facts. We have in R and H a consensus of readings right 
and wrong as against other MSS, we have small differences such 
as would result when two persons were copying the same 
original, and finally the most astonishing identity of corruptions. 
We know that in the original of H and in the original of R 
sicilia was given for sigilla § 48, that in § 74 in suis was written 
in characters which R interprets as LN suls, and H as I. H. 
suus, that in § 97 the two writers found what one read as 
fano P, and the other as fanorum R, and that in § 61 they 
have the strange corruption served up in two different ways: 
R hiipsostea quam, H hi ipsos te aquam. These cases seem to 
me conclusively to shew that R and H are brothers. 

Against this, there is one passage to be explained, and 
one only: sc. the mysterious omission § 96 signum, quod erat 
notum uicimitati; buciha datur where for bucina H leaves a 
blank, whereas all other known Mss have the correct reading. I 
think here we have to deal with a personal equation on the 
part of the writer. Bucina is almost letter for letter the same 
as uicina—, and looks like a repetition of it when written in 
capitals. The scribe thought that in his archetype the word 
was written twice, and so left it out, and with transparent 
honesty also left a blank. 

To sum up the results of this paper. In the first place, 
I hope to have shewn that E is valueless, and that in & new 
edition of the Verrines its place must be taken by H. Secondly 
that H is a far more important witness than E was ever 
supposed to be. That for the 10 sections from Verrine iii. 
H{.is in all probability the best existing Ms, being earlier and 
more correct than the Lag..Ms no. 42; with which E was 
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previously ranked. That for Verrine iv. H is entitled, for the 
space it covers, to divide the honours of primacy with the Regius 
MS, and that it gives an independent tradition of the readings 
found in the original archetype, from which the Regius was 
copied in the ninth century. Lastly that this archetype from 
which the melior familia of MsS comes was a capital Ms, and 
therefore of still greater antiquity. This will help to explain 
how it is that the Regius in so many places contains readings 
held by most critics to be superior to those of the Vatican 
palimpsest. 

It may be asked if any new readings are to be gleaned from 
the collation. It is not I think to be expected that many 
should be brought to light: since there is only one excerpt from 
Verrine iii., and for Verrine iv. we have the Regius, which is 
one of the most perfect and correct of ancient Mss. I will 
however indicate a few passages, where the reading of H deserves 
especial attention. 

iii. § 8. Nihil eorum est, contra sunt omnia cum summo 
dedecore ac turpitudine, tum singulari stultitia atque inhumani- 
tate oblita, so all Mss and edd. 


summo 
H gives omnia cum omn dedecore where the summo is 


written above, possibly by the first hand. The obvious explana- 
tion of course is that he found himself repeating the word, and 
corrected himself in time. I-think, however, that the reading 
omni deserves consideration. I look on it as a case of wXoxn, 
or traductio, which Cic. Or. 135 calls one of the ‘lumina 
orationis’ “cum continentur unum verbum non eadem sententia 
ponitur.” If so, then there is an alliteration, as in the following 
clause singulari stultitia, an effect dear to Cic. I would compare 
the following passages. 

Proy. Cons. § 27 cum ipse ceteris omnibus esset omni honore 
antelatus; Verr. i. 15 omnes in hoc iudicio conentur omnia ; 
Cat. i. 80 omnia quae erant cogitata contra salutem omnium; 
Milo § 33 cum omnibus omnia minabatur. For the use of the 
word with dedecus, cp. pro Cluent. quos omni dedecore infames 
videbant, and de Har. resp. 27 quo minus sanctissimos:ludos omni 
flagitio pollucres, dedecore maculares. 
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ne quis forte me in crimine obscuro versari atque adfingere 
aliquid suspitione hominum arbitretur, 
where Thomas explains the abl. “d’aprés de simples soupgons.” 
Lambinus who was a good judge of Latin says in his margin 
quite simply, “I should prefer the dat.” The dat. was already 
known from the Erf. Ms and it is also in H. I should wish to 
recall it to the text. 

ib. 101. Eo-ne tu seruos ad spoliandum fanum inmittere 
ausus es, quo liberos adire ne orandi quidem causa fas erat. 

This is an altogether astonishing case of the way in which 
a traditional text has kept its place in spite of seuse and MSS 
evidence. Here the only note I have been able to find upon 
the use of oro=worship, absolutely, is in M. Thomas who 
remarks: “seul passage de Cicéron oti ce verbe soit pris 
absolument comme on lemploiera plus tard, avec le sens deum 
precari.” In Lewis and Short the usage is called ecclesiastical 
Latin, and the instances given are all from the Vulgate. Yet 
all edd. have kept to this reading. Will it be believed that 
E, H, and (according to the collation used by Madvig, and 
Jordan’s critical note), R all agree in giving ornandi which thus 
has the consensus of good Mss in its favour, and gives the 
regular antithesis of seruos...liberos...spoliandi...ornandi, also 
purging Cic. of a piece of Vulgate Latin. The antithesis of 
orno and spolio is constant in Cicero: e.g. § 123, is id...ornare 
noluit...Verres...spoliare conatus est. Other sections from the 
Verrines are ui. 9 plures hic villas ornamentis fanorum quam 
ille fana spoliis hostium ornare. v. 127 villae...spoliis ornatae 
refertaeque sunt. ib. 124 Quas urbes P. Africanus etiam or- 
nandas esse spoliis hostium arbitratus est. Merguet gives a 
string of instances and indeed the antitheses of spoliare...or- 
nare, ornamentis spoliare may be illustrated ad infinitum. 

The history of the vulgate is briefly as follows: orandi 
appears in the Aldine ed., and was reproduced by other editors. 
It is read by Graevius, Gruter [who used respectively the Erf. and 
Hitt. Mss] and Lambinus without any notice of variant: it is 
reproduced in the two Delphin edd., in the Clarendon Press 
ed. [1783]. Ornandi is given as the reading of E by Wunder 
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in 1827, it appears in the collation of R published by Madvig 
in 1828, It is not mentioned by Zumpt 1831, and since then, 
but for the cold hospitality of Jordan's critical note, where he 
attributes it to R and Lag. 29, saying nothing of E, it has 
been wholly neglected. Mss evidence, Latinity, and the sense 
alike demand its recall to the text. 

I will mention two other cases, in which Mr Robinson Ellis 
suggests to me that the reading of H deserves to be considered. 

§ 48 H R give Nymphiodorus: the edd. read Nymphodorus. 
I do not: know whether there is elsewhere a similar variation _ 
in the spelling. | 

§ 122 interiores templi parietes: so Mss, edd. In H where 
the ace. plur. is I think always given in -is but not.the nom. 
we haye interioris templi parrietes, Mr Robinson Ellis pro- 
poses to treat interioris as a genitive, and the epithet of templi. 

It will be noticed that in these remarks I have confined 
myself strictly to the Verrines. I deyoted myself to this part 
of the mss, since I was chietly interested in them, and also the 
occurrence of these excerpts is the distinctive feature of the 
group to which it belongs. I make no assertion as to the rest 
of the ms. It is however I think probable that if for the 
Verrines it is the parent Ms of Erf., and if it certainly is two 
centuries older, Prof. Tyrrell has taken too modest a view of 
the Ms, on the merits of which the value of his brilliant edition 
largely depends, When one remembers that this Ms contains 
a large number of works of Cicero, few of which have so secure 
a text as that of Verr. iv., and that it has only been carefully 
collated previously for the Letters, I think one is warranted 
in hoping that it is destined to throw considerab‘e light upon 
the formation of Cicero’s text. In conclusion, I have to express 
my gratitude to Prof. Tyrrell, but for whose Preface this paper 
would not have been written, and to Mr Robinson Ellis and Mr 
Maunde Thompson for their great kindness in reading through 
the results of my collation, and for their invaluable advice. 





. Since the above has been in the printer’s hands I have 
collated 6ther parts of the Ms, and especially the two versions 
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of the speeches pro Marcello, pro Ligario, and- pro rege Deiotaro. 
The results, to which I hope to devote another paper, are of the 
most interesting character. J have not however found any 
other case, in which the Erfurt writer has copied directly from 
the Harleian Ms, except that in the three speeches alluded to, 
the superscriptions in E are all taken from the inferior version 
in H, 





A. C. CLARK. 


NOTE ON ZECHARIAH x. 11. 


That this verse, as it stands in the Masoretic text, admits 
of no satisfactory explanation, is now generally allowed. It 
is needless to enumerate the various iuterpretations of the 
phrase MS O° Wy), for most critics accept the emendation 
of [WY instead of M7¥—which was first suggested, I believe, 


by Klostermann. By this change tbe principal difficulty is no 
doubt removed, but the following clause still remains obscure. 
Accordingly Stade (in the Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft, 1881, page 23, note) regards the words D2 N37) 


ody as a gloss, added by a reader who, borrowing from chap. 


ix. 4, wrote abn O°3 75) in the margin of this verse. The 
gloss was afterwards incorporated into the text and aon be- 
came corrupted into p3. This theory, which Stade offers 
with considerable reserve, is certainly possible, but the change 
from an to p53 is not easily explained. Is it not therefore 
conceivable that 555 may be a corruption of pda3? If this 
be so, the original sense of the passage was—“ And he shall 
pass through the sea to Tyre, and smite the Gebalites on the 
sea.” In 1 Kings v. 32 (unless the word pSa05 be corrupt, as 
Thenius suspected) the Gebalites appear in close connection 
with the Tyrians, and again in Ezekiel xxvii. 9 the b53 37 
are mentioned among the maritime forces of Tyre. That in 
Zech. x. 11 the word is without the definite article, offers no 


difficulty ; compare for example pnp in chap. ix. 6 and 
D°3 7 in Deut. iii. 9. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
word §*, the change from pba to p53 might easily take 
place. With regard to the objection that the retention of this 
clause in the text makes the verse to consist of 5, instead of 4, 


members, compare chap. ix. 5. 
A. A. BEVAN. 


ADVERSARIA NONIANA. BOOKS I—III. 


MSS containing the whole :— 


F = Florence, Medicean XLVIt, 1. 
H = Harleian, 2719. 
_ L=Leyden, Voss, F 73. 
P = Paris 7667 (I—1I, p. 140). 
V = Wolfenbiittel, Gud. 96. 


Of these F and L are the oldest, belonging to the latter half 
of the ninth century, H somewhat later, P and V probably date 
from the first half of the tenth century. 


y = FHLPY, or any of these not already mentioned. 


Extract MSS: 


A = Bamberg, N. V. 18. 

C = Colbertinus, Paris 7666. 

X = Leyden, Voss 116. 

D = Danielinus, Paris 7665. 

M = Montpelier 212. 

O = Oxford, Bodleian Can. Lat. 279. 


Of these A, C, D and M are tenth century, C and D being 
probably older than the other two, X and O eleventh century. 
For the first 10 pages down to 11, 2 fartim, where ACX give 
the whole, they are cited separately. 


6 = ACXDMO. 
a=y+6. 
_ As it may be some years before I am able to publish my now 


complete collation of the above Mss, I subjoin some of the more 
important readings, especially from F. 
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“Nam ubi domi sola sum sopor manus caluitur.” 


Here ACX alone have sopor rightly with the mss of Plautus: 
soror (7). 


vit. 19. 
“Péri! flocco défloccabit tam-ilic homo lumbds meos.” 


This is the reading I would suggest. The Mss give perit 
ACX, perit (vy), flacco habebat F', flacco habebit (y)ACX, am 
illic F’, tam illic L', tibt amillic H, iam illic (y)ACX. Stude- 
mund reads fuste defloccabit from the Ambrosian, though it 
would seem that the first two words of the line are illegible. 
L. Mueller reads flocco habebit tibi tam 1am from H", where how- 
ever the tzbi simply arises fron the correction in F.. Defloccabit 
is proved by the lemma to have been the original reading in 
Nonius, and for flocco defloccabit we may compare, inter alia, 
97, 8, speculo despeculassere. Flocco defloccabit would be written 
first flocco abit, and then corrected to flocco habebit. 

1x. 16. Mutus onomatopoea est incertae uocis, nam mu sonus 
est proprie qui intellectum non habet. | 

mutos sonus L', mutu sonus A*'CX, mutus sonus (w). Should 
we read nam mutum (muttum ?), ef. Schol. on Pers. Sat. 1. 119. 
Men muttire nefas? dicimus muttum nullum td est nullum 
eniseris uerbum. . 

x1. 12. Yororum et toralium designator est Varro, de wita 
popult Romani, libro primo: “Quod fronde lecticae struebantur, 
ex eo, herba torta, torum appellatum, Hoc quod incitur etvam- 
nune toral dicitur, lecticam qui nuoluebant segestria appellabant. 

So L. Mueller. The Mss give, Torialim et H’PVACX, 
torialim et FH'L, Torialim et,om. DMO: torialium (y), toralium 
ACX, Toralium DMO; quo frontem lecticae (y)ACX, struerant 
F'L, struebant (y)ACX, ex ea (y)ACX. I have previously 
suggested that we should read Toralium proprietatis designator 
est &c., and I still hold this to be right. It seems scarcely 
credible that: Tororwm should have been ia less to Lorialim. 


tes altering quod to quo, which two words. are e constantly 
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confused. Varro is contrasting the’ tor'ws or mattress, quo fron- 
tem lecticae struebant, with the segestre, qui lecticam inuoluebant, 
It may be noticed that Varro L, L. v. 166 gives’a similar. ex- 
planation, Toral, quod ante torum, (“quod inicitur”), et Torus a 
toruo, quod is in promptu (“ quo ‘ frontem’ lecticue struebant”). 
_ The passage will then run, Zoraliuwm proprietatis sreangncctor 
est Varro, de uita popult Romani, libro primo: 
“Quo frontem lecticae struebant, ex ea herba torta torum 
appellatun, Hoe quod ineitur etiamnune toral dicttur ; beottoam 
qui tnuoluebant, segestria appallabant.” ; 


. Xv. 26. 


Kim suae wtae finem aetatis internecioném fore 
Méleagro, ub ubi térrus esset tnterfectus fladmmeus. 


So Mueller. The Mss give Hum suum u. f. ac fati in the first 
line, and uwbz for wbi whi in the second, ubi om. F'L. In the first 
line I would adopt Buecheler’s ac fatis, with. Ribbeck, com- 
paring Verg. G. 1. 199, sic omma fatis In peius ruere, &c. In 
the second line I would read /wesset for esset, supposing it to be 
the oaratio obliqua of the speech of Atropos, at the birth of 
Meleager, “Tam diu hic uiuet, quam diu hie titio conswmptus 
non fuerit”. v. Hyginus Althea cLxxi. The line will then run: 


Méleagro ubi torris fuisset interfectus fldmmeus. 


Xvi. 13. 


Lactare est inducere, wel mulcere, uel decipere. 


So Mueller.. The mss give Lactare est inducere, uel mulgere, 
uellere, decipere (w), mulcere H? only. 

The Mss reading is surely not only defensible, but much 
preferable to the alteration suggested. Mulgere is meant to 
suggest an etymological connection between lactare and lac, 
(cf. our phrase “a good milch-cow”), while wellere exactly 
corresponds to our English phrase “to pluck.” 

XX. 6. Age modo, ista garri; produc pdrticulones dntibus. . 

So Mueller. The Mss give stic (y), particulones producanti- 
bus (y). Sta or ista seems probably right; for producantibus 
Ribbeck reads producam tibi, as antibus gives no_satistactory. 
sense, I would rather write: A. Age modo, ista gdrri ; produe 
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pdrticulones. B. ém tibt. The scene seems to be a dialogue 
between two rival claimants to a property. A says, “It’s all 
very well talking that sort of nonsense, but let’s see the coheirs.” 
To this B replies em tibi (voila !), and produces them. 

xxv. 18. Nonne hominem scribunt esse. For hominem the 
MSS give non unum, for which I conjectured nanum in a recent 
number of the Journal. I have since noticed that Unger has 
suggested nanica for naica on Propertius 1. 32, 40, where the 
nant in question are the Silent senes et pater tpse chori, as here 
the nanus is Silenus. There is an exactly similar MSs corruption 
143, 13, where, for nullius, L has nalius corrected to non alius. 

XXXVI. 8. Coniugare, copulare. 

Coniugare is actually read in M, coniungare O, coniugere P, 
coniungere (w). | 

XLIV. 10. Qui, malum, intellégere, quisquam pétis est? ita 
naugds blatis. 

Mueller reads naugas from the naugias of H'. This is how- 


ua 
ever no authority, as the reading is simply due to the nagis of 


F, (i.e. nagis corrected to nugas) nagis F*L, nugas F°H°PV. 

XLy. 28. Inferum ab infimo dictum ; unde infert quibus 
inferius nihil ; uel quod infertur ; unde inferum recte potest 
dict quidquid desuper mittitur. Varro Marcipore: 


“ Nubés aquales frigido ueld leues 
Caelé cauernas awreas subdixerant.” 
So Mueller. 

The Mss (@) give ab imo dictum, u. 1. g. 1. n. unde quod im- 
fertur (unde infertur H’V) recte, &c. 

I had myself suggested in the Journal some years ago 
Inferum (ab imo dictum unde inferi quibus inferius nihil) quod 
infertur, unde recte potest dict, &c., regarding ab wmo &e. as a 
marginal gloss. Prof. Mueller neglects to mention that all the 
Mss (y) give aurea subduxerant (subdixerant ¥', subduxerunt P), 
not aureas. Buecheler reads aureas obduxerant, which seems 
preferable in every way. 

XLVI. 22. Vulpinari dictum est fraudibus et mendacits uera 
peruertere, uel effugere, (dictum) ab incerto et intorto uulpium 
curs. 
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So Mueller. The mss give ab inrecto sed intorto (w), inrec- 
tum H’, sed intorto om. V*. Prof. Nettleship has suggested ab 
anfractuoso et intorto which is attractive. We might however 
read a non (fi) recto sed intorto, keeping rather more closely 
to the mss. <A ms at Arras (quoted Cat. Gen. des Mss vol. Iv. 
p. 16) gives Vulpes, uoluo componitur cum pes, et dicitur haec 
uulpes, pis, quia (quasi ?) uolpes uel wolupes, est enim uolubilis 
pedibus, et numquam rectis itineribus sed tortis anfractibus 
currit, utpote animal fraudulentum insidisque decipiens. The 
words numquam rectis sed tortis tell perhaps rather in favour of 
the latter suggestion. 


XLVII. 3. Haporrectum extentum, porrectum est enim tentum 
id est porro tractum. So Mueller with no mention of any 
variety of reading. All the Mss (w) however give porro wactum, 
for which porro actum should probably be read. 


XLIx. 1. Trossuli equites Romani dictr sunt, quasi torosult. 
So Mueller. 

Trossoli F*, Trosuli L'C, Trossuli (o), 

equites Romani dicti trossuli dicti sunt torosuli H’, dicti sunt 
torosult (torosoli EF") (w), om. e. Rk. d. t. The reading of H’ is 
due to a marginal gloss in F, equites Romani dicti trossuli, and 
has therefore no authority. 


ib. 7. tam glaber quam Socratis calua. So Mueller, a con- 
jecture which I am eam to have anticipated in a recent 
number. 
ib. 16. Tonimus positum sonamus cum modo, a tono. Varro, 
EHumenidibus : 
“Tibi typana non inani sonitu matris deum 
tonimus.” 


Tibinos, a tibiis, Varro, Eumenidibus : 


“ Sonttu matris deum 
tonimus modos tibi nos, tibi nunc semiuire.” 


,So Mueller. The mss (y) give 7. tympana non (non non V) 
inanis sonitum m. d. t. tibi nos a tibiis modos V. E. sonitus m. d. 
tonimus tibi nos, &c. 
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I would write the passage as follows : 

“Tibi tympanon inanis sonitus, matris acelin 
tonimus tubam tibi nos, tibi nunc semiuiri.” 

The tympanon inanis sonitus are the hollow sounds of ‘tbe 
timbrels, cf, Cat. 63, 10 caua terga tauri. Tibi nos a tibiis modos 
I believe to be a marginal gloss, which, being introduced mto 
the text as a new lemma, has led to the repetition of the 
beginning of the passage. For tubam compare Cat. 63, 9 
Typanum tubam Cypbelles tua, mater, initia. ‘The change is a 
very slight one, as tubam would easily drop out before so similar 
a word as tibi. - It is perhaps worth mentioning that in the 
description of the rites of the Mater Magna both in Catullus 


l. c., and in Lucretius It. 618, Tympana, tenta tonant, there i is a 
triple alliteration of the letter T. 

Lu. 7. Humanitatem non solum, uti nunc consuetudine per- 
suasum est, de beniuolentia, dexteritateque et comitate, ueteres 
dicendam putauerunt, quam Graect diravOpwriav uocant. 

The Mss give deateritatem quoque communitatem. 

Editors generally change communitatem to comitatem, but 
there is surely no necessity for doing so. Communitas is used 
by Cicero to express the common feeling between man and man, 
and communis in the sense of “affable, courteous” is far from 
unusual. ; 

LXV.11. EF" alone has digladiatur, rightly. Digladietur (ry). 

LXVIU. 22. Oadpa péy’, inquitt,. balba. 

So Mueller. EF" has taunumeo, thaunoumeno P, thaunionni 
F"’L, thaunomeno F7HV. What the true reading may be seems 
very uncertain. 

LXIX. 20. pxposcissem EF". Should we read peposcissem? 
ef. 140, 19, Gell. vi. (viz), 9, &c. 

ib. 22. pulrcis EF". 

Lxxu. 25. inobs PV, da ass¢it illae F*, da asxxxtxillae F". 

Does scit illae represent scitule? cf. niet Met. II. . 19 
scitule subministrare. The passage is most obscure. 


_ ib. 32. constorum V’, fortune H°VMO —- furtumae 
C, fortunae FLPD. : 
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Mueller reads Acerbat as a new lemma, and Sortitudine from 
1, ‘but this is simply a scribe’s error in H. - 

LXXiv. 10... xxvii FE", perhaps rightly. 

Lxxvur. 8. In quo nobilius est Philippeum quod accipimus 
quam quod bibimus ; cum alterum addamus in bulgam, alterum 
wn uesicam ? . he 

I propose to write the passage with a sign-of interrogation. 
The point seems to be this, the philippewm quod libimus is as 
good as that quod accipimus. If the one goes into the wesica 
the other only goes into the bulga. Bulga (purse) seems also 
to have been used as a slang term. for the stomach, something 
like our “ bread-basket”. Cf. 187, 17. 

‘ib. 28. nemes F'H°LPV,. F® superscribes w making nemus. 
The scribe of H' misreading has produced nemens. 

LXXIX. 9. exunt bouwnt (sic) F", bouwunt V’. 

LXXXxUL 21. Varro Sesquuliaes: Alteram uiam deformasse 
Carneadem, uirtutis e cupis acris aceti. 

se cupis FH'L, e cupis H*P*V, ep cupis P'. , 

It seems pretty clear that some words have dropped out 
here, as the cwpis acris aceti cannot apply to Carneades. Does 
sé or e represent the two first letters of Senona? The passage 
may have run, Alteram wiam: deformasse Carneadem, uirtutis 
[Senona respersis|se cupis acris aceti, the copyist’s eye passing 
from the zs se of uirtutis Senona to the is se of respersisse. Cf. 
99, 24, Unam wiam Senona moenisse duce uirtute; hanc esse 
nobilem ; alteram Carneadem desabulasse bona corporis secutum, 
which gives the other side of the paginas 


“LXXXIv. 26. | 
| Que (g.) weat graio F*. 


~ LXXxvi.18. Casnares, senes. Varro Sexagesi : 

“Vie ecfatus erat, cum more matorum ultro casnares 
arripiunt, de ponte in Tiberim deturbant.” 

So editors generally. Mueller reads Casnares seniculos. The 
Mss all give Carnales both in the lemma (w) and the example 
(y). For senes’ they have sédules FLPV’, setdules H*, seddulis 
(ut uid.) V*, se (sic) (8). I cannot believe casnares to ‘be right: 
Surely the natural way of taking the passage is to make 
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carnales the subject of arripiunt, the object being the person 
qui uix ecfatus erat. Were the Carnales (priests of Dea Carna?) 
some of the many sacerdotes, who as we learn from Dion. 
Halicar. 1. 38, took part in the ceremony of the Argei? Sedules 
I believe to be simply edules, one of the most inane of the 
many inane glosses, which have crept into the text. 

LXXXVII. 18. Cognomen est eiusdem nominis. I have 
previously suggested that we should read cognomines evusdem 
nominis, as the example shews that the plural is required. In 
F, the text has been corrected, apparently to cognomines, and then 
recorrected to cognomen est. There is a similar error p. 138, 9 
where F*(H") alone has maceries, the other MSS (@) maceria est. 
Compare too Paulus p. 40. For letiwm in the example, letiwm 
(y), laetiwm (8), should we read blitewm or lutewm? 

Bliteim genus 
cognitionis mérborum cognéminis. 


LXXXVII. 28. 
Cuia opera Troginus calix per castra cluebat. 


Troganus F*. Does not this point to an original Troianus? 
So 127, 3 all the Mss (y) give Troge or Trogae for Troiae. 
Troginus would naturally arise from the superscription of 7, as 
in 23, 25, a similar error has produced magistas in FH'L, 
maiestas H*PV. 

LXXXVIIL. 20. probitate F° alone, rightly, probitatem (y). 

xc. 15. Congermanescere, coalescere, coniungi uel consociari. 
Quadrigarius Annalium: Facite exemplo eorum, ut uos cum illis 
congermanescere sciatur. Varro rerum humanarum lb. U1: 
Postea cum his una rempublicam coniuncti congermanitate tenuere. 

So Quicherat. The Mss give exempla (ry), convuncti ac con- 
germanati F*, c. ac congermanita F'LP, c. ac congerminata H’, 
c. ac congermani V. 

Mueller reads congerminascere and congerminati, but surely 
the MSs reading is preferable in every way. He says con- 
germanescere non magis potest esse uerbum probae latinitatis 
quam congermanus, confrater, conciuis. Why is congermanescere 
not good Latin? The word occurs in Apuleius Met. 11. 10, 
without any MSS variety, and the fact that it is used by Apuleius 
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is a strong argument that it is a genuine old Latin word. If 
you can say coalescere, concrescere, &c., why not congermanescere? 
_ In the passage from Varro we should read congermanati with 
codex optimus F°*, of which the readings in the other Mss seem 
manifest corruptions. If consociati why not congermanati ? 


XCI, 8. 
Stultust qui cupita ctipiens cumentér cupit. 


So Ribbeck and Quicherat, but is not cupita ewpiens weak ? 
Mueller reads 


Stiltus est si ct cupido ciipiens cupientér cupit. 


The Mss (y) have Stultus est qui cupida, &e. 
I had myself written 


Stiltus est [si] qui cupienda | ctiypiens cupientér cupit, 
or —v Stuliust qui cupienda, 
' either of which seems to give a more satisfactory sense. 
XCIV. 4. 


Coxendices, coxas. Lucilius : 
“Cdput [ut] collo stistemptatur, trimcus (ssutonicter a) cox- 
endtcibus.” 


Cocsendices F* only, Cocsendica F*L, cocsendice F’, coxedicas 
C, comendicas (w). 

collo F* only, colo ¥", colos (w), sustemtatur F', sustentatur F* 
(s’), temptatur. V AO, temtatur (@). 

ib. 9. Salentinam EF. - 

XOVI. 13. spongeam EF", spungeam (y). 

ib. 27. Accius Tereo: Suauem linguae sonitum! O dulcitas 
cum spiritu animae. 

conspiritum FH'L, conspiratum H*PV. 

Mueller gives conspirat, bracketing O. 

I would read conspiratu animae, or animarum, ef. Gell, 1. 
11, 8 mentiwm animorumque concentu conspiratuque tacito niti- 
bundos. 

ib. 31. tanta F*, supporting H’. 

ib. 33. Mueller reads guique dulcedine from H’, an error 
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or independent emendation on the part of the scribe, F having 
dulcitudine. The mss of Cicero vary. 


Xcvul. 20. 
“ Patidre quod dant, quéndo optata nén danunt.” 
Mueller reads at e re quondam. est, being misled by H’, 


a 
which has atiere, patiere F*H*LPV, ptiere (sic) ¥", ptiere F’, 
whence the mistake in H. 
Patiare seems probably right. 


xeovi. 15. Demagis, walde magis. 

Mueller reads walde, bracketing magis, but no change is 
wanting. The explanation simply means that De has a 
strengthening force, cf. 105. 17 Deturare id est ualde wrare, 
&c., so Paul. 71 Dewitare ualde uitare. 

ib. 24. eram F°, supporting H’. 

xcrx. 1. Diuscedere hiare, &c. disciscere F*, discere A, dis- 
decere M, discedere (w). In the example F° has disciwisset, 
F"H' discesset, discessisset (vy). Has there been a confusion with 
a lemma Dishiscere or Dishiascere ? 


ci. 31. [Hasugebo et] exsorbebo exhauriam, Plautus Epidico 
(188) : 
Iam ego mé conuortam in hirudinem atque eorum éx- 
sugebo sdnguinem. 


Turpilius Leucadia : | 
“Tam ego istam tabi 
tristitiam exsorbebo.” ° 


So Quicherat. Mueller gives exorbebo, pro exhauriam, and 
exorbebo in the passage from Plautus. 

The mss have exorbebo (vy), exsorbero (8), (exsorboero A), pro 
exsorbebo am (sic) L’, exorxbexam V*, exorbeam (y), exsorbeam (8), 
(exsorbeat A’). 7 

In the Plautus passage L* gives exurbebo, the other MSS (y) 
exorbebo. The Plautus Mss have ewsugebo, Non. 479, 20 exugebo. 
I would write 


Exsugebo et exsorbero, pro exsugam et exsorbebo : 
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the similarity of the words naturally leading to confusion. The 
line from Turpilius would run 


Iam ego istam tthi tristitiam exsdrbero. 


The exurbebo of L' suggests that the mistake arose from 
exugebo being written exurgebo ; so 113, 10 exsugere is written 
exsurgere. 


cIv. 16. Santra nuntiis Bacchis : 


- Lxtemplo excita 
euadit qua genetria, et omnes uocis expergit sono.” 


Mueller reads 
Extemplo éxcita euadit quie, 


but surely the order of the words is unnatural. I propose to 
omit qua regarding it as a dittography of eua, the three first 
letters of ewadit,; so ewasi, or euasit, appears in MSS as quasi, e.g. 
530, 26. 


ib, 32. 
Eluuio, corruptus et morbifert aeris tractus. 


So Quicherat. Mueller morbifer. The Mss have morbiferis 
operis. Surely the right reading must be morbiferr operis. 
Opus =“ Wirkung” is excellently good Latin; cf. inter alia, Ov. 
Met. 1. 468 duo tela diversorwm operum. 


cv. 13. Emancipatum, subnixum, deditum. Mueller writes 
submissum for subnixum, unnecessarily, cf. Non.405,20 subnixum, 
subditum, and Serv. Aen, Iv. 216, so Tert. de Pat. 4 has serw- 
tute subnixus. 


evi. 5. Varro, Lege Maenia: 
“Quod facit, 
pré sua parte is qi se eunuchat dut aliquem qui liberos 
perducit.” 


ali qui Buecheler, alis quet Mueller, aliquid A, aliqua FL, 
aliqui (w). 
I would read aliogut, the sense being “any one who se 
eunuchat in particular, or in general (aliogut) liberos perducit.” 
7—2 
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Quaprépter edulcdre conuentt uitam, 
curdsque acerbas senibus gubérnasse. 


So Nonius, Gell. xv. 25 sensibus. 

I would suggest eminus, cf. our English phrase “to steer clear 
of” and the proverb used by Livy XLiv. 22, 14 e terra gu- 
bernare. 

cvul 7. ebriacus F, so Mueller is right in rejecting the 
ebriatus of H". 

ib. 8. Respublica amisso, exfundato pulcherrimo oppido : res 
pubus PV, res pubsx F, res pub. HL. 

Should we read Flore (or robore) pubis amisso ? 

ib. 15. ewcisatis F* here, though excissatum in lemma. 

ib. 18. potinae F* only, rightly; nutrio F', i.e. nutric, the 
es of nutrices disappearing before E’sculentum ; nutrici (vy), a bad 
correction. 

crx. 9. qua E*. 

cx. 3. meae accio F, meaeaaio (sic) H’PV. 

ib. 18 and 19. fulgoriuit F, the uaieneraatt of H is an 
idiosyncrasy of the scribe. 

ib. 20. lib. VII (sic) F". 

ib. 21. luprorum P*, fulguritarum (sic) F*. 

cx. 35. Fluctuatim, iactanter et solute. Afranius, Pompu: 

Tené tu in medio némo est; magnificé uolo, 
fluctudtim ire ad illum. Acctpite hoc; tege tu, et ststine. 

Mueller and Ribbeck give fluctatim; I would go a step 
further and write flutatim (swimmingly); in line 37 PV’ 
have flutuatim. So Varro Eumenides (1238), Non. 390, 10, 
Buecheler reads flutante for the Mss fluctuante. 

cxul. 17. Frausus pro fraudatus (id est ad fraudis fructum 
ne uenerit). So Mueller, the Mss have zd est qui ad ff. nonu. He 
is no doubt right in bracketing id est—uenerit, but the change to 
ne is not required. As fraudatus shews, the author of the gloss 
supposes the passage to mean “I’m afraid he'll be done out of 
doing the public,” ie. ad fraudis fructum non uenerit. 

ib. 20. Fax pro faces. So Mueller, to illustrate the rare 
use of the nom. sing. So frons pro frondes 114, 1, nex pro 
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neces 145, 20. The mss give face, fronde, nece owing to the 
pro immediately preceding. So 184, 11 F" only has Viscus pro 
uiscera (uiscere w), and 188,12 F° only uter pro uterus (utero 
w). This suggestion was made by myself some years ago in the 
Journal. 


CxIv. 12. 


Fortolus em uidéris: in coléis cacas. 


So Mueller. The mss have esse (y), wideres FHLV’, 
uideris PV’, coleos (ry); coleos may well stand for coles (caules) as 
peliceos for pelices, 6, 18, and lemurios for lemuris, 135, 16, but 
Quicherat and Ribbeck seem right in reading 


Fortolus esse widére; in coleds cacas 


which is much closer to the mss. For coleos cf. Petronius 44, 
31 (B) sz coleos haberemus. 


— oxvi. 8. Protesilaodamia F* alone, rightly. 
ib. 33. Amullus (i.e. Amulius) F* only, Ammullus (sic) ¥. 
CXvill. 2. <li aeuetulae F", clli euetulae F*. 
ib. 12. 


Pomponius, Praefecto morum : 
Ut stquis est 
amdntis anim gdudet sicur qutd bona 
euénit, cuius amicus est germdnitus. 


Mueller reads amantis animi. The MSS (y) amicus amiact. 
The right reading is obviously the proverbial expression amicus 
amico, cf. Ter. Phorm. 562 Solus est homo amico amicus, Pe- 
tronius 43, 27 (B) fortis fuit, amicus amico, ib. 44, 17 sed rectus, 
sed certus, amicus amico, &c. 

st cut quid EF” only, stcut quid (8), sicut qua (ry). 

CXIx. 3. szgnosie V, et et deam FE". 

ib. 11. Duritia est enim ea quod. | : 

Mueller reads causa for ea. Varro R.R.1. 55, 1 has durities 
enim eorum, and duritia est here is only a corruption of dwrities ; 
cf. maceria est for maceries 138, 9; ea too is probably for eor: 
(v.e. eorum). 

ib. 15. dentibus EF’ only, gentibus (ry). 
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ib. 21. | 


Etiam hic me déptimus somniis premit, 
ut prémitur gl. 
ut premitur F* only, opprimitur (¥). 
Mueller etiam hic me opimus somnus dppremit 
ut glis, 
unnecessarily, as no change is required. 


ib, 24. Genius generis, Laberius Imagine : 
Genius, generis nostrt parens. 


Genus L', in the lemma. Mueller reads Genus, generis, and 
Genus (generis) nostri parens, 


apparently taking genus to be another form of the genitive of 
genus. I had myself written genus, regarding it as an old form 
of genitor, like cerus manus for creator bonus. 

The passage will then run : 


Genus, generis parens. Laberius in Imagine : 
Genus generis nostri. 
It may be noticed that Gellius xvi. 7, 10 quotes Laberius 
as using gubernius (gubernus ?) for gubernator. 


ib. 27. 

Habentia. Claudius lib. vit: Animos eorum habentia in- 
flarat. Ab eo quod est habere. 

So the mss (w). Mueller reads Hauwentia and hauere, but 
surely habentia would be much more likely inflare animos than 
hauentia. Cf. Verg. G. 11. 499 tnuidit habenti, and the common 
amor habendi. 


CXXI. 3. 
Quod tua [tw] laudes culpes non proficis hilum. 


Mueller writes Quo tua tu laudes culpes? but the Mss 
reading is surely preferable. There is an exactly similar con- 
struction, Ter. Ad. 162, Tu quod te posterius purges...huius non 
faciam. 

ib. 26. Epicurum notasse Mueller. non nosse (xy), non esse 
(6). The mss of Cicero (De Fin. 11 § 8) give nosse which is no 
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doubt right, as nowit and ignorat uoluptatem occur immediately 
above. In Nonius nosse became nesse, non (i) esse, non nosse. 

cxxil. 7. For flagris H°V, FH'LP give fragilis, for which 
Mueller suggests fragulis, but fragilis is simply fraglis, the 
transposition being very common, so 438, 17 H’V have fraglare 
for flagrare. 

CXxiIl. 21. profecto V only, profectu FHL, pro factu P. 

ib. 23. redit V* only, reditt (ry). 

CXxIv. 20. Insolum, insolutwm F'PO', 7. insolitudine C’, 
v. insolitum (w), the real reading is most doubtful. 

CXXv. 1. differet F* rightly, differret (+). 

CXXVI. 3. gui sit CDMO. 

ib. 15. teientent F’, probably rightly, zentant A, entent P, 
zentent (w). 

ib. 23. 

Quod égo inaudiui acctpite et quid sit facto opus decérnite. 

So the mss. Mueller reads qui, why it is difficult to see; 
ef. Ter. And. 490, quid opus facto esset, so Phorm. 762, 
&e., &e. 

ib. 27. wt te di omnes tnfelicent cm male monita mémoria. 
monita (ry), molita (68). 

Muelier merita, but surely monita is unice uerum. Cf. Verg. 
Aen. vil. 41, Tu uatem, tu, diwa mone; so Cicero, Non. 32, 17, 
connects monumentum with moneo and memoria. 


CXXVIL 10. 

more fit mortri [semper] sudm quisque uxorem vt uelit. 
Surely 

mére fit moriri suam quisque waxorem [uir] Ut welrt 
cannot help being right. 

ib. 11. ita irascere quod nunc trasci dicitur. 

So Mueller with Quicherat. The Mss (y) give quid nunc 
irascitur ? The Mss reading may be defended, as quid nunc 
irascitur ? may be intended to illustrate the impersonal passive 
use, cf. M. Caes. ap. Fronto 5, 23. 


ib. 28. Insdénum ualde utérque deamat. 
So the Mss (y). Mueller and Quicherat bracket ualde, but 
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Plautus regularly uses insanum to qualify another adverb or 
adjective. Cf. Mil. 24. Bacch. 761. Most. 761, 908. 

CXXVIU. 23. Ludicatum atque indictum. 

I am inclined to read L[udicatum ad tudictum with the mar- 
ginal glosses in HPV. Judicium would be corrupted as often 
to indictum and ad altered to atgue to construe. Otherwise 
we might read with the gloss in Placidus 59, 12 


Iudicatum damnatum .atque iudicio addictum. 


cxxix. 11. Infestwm aliud, aliud sit infestum. 7 
So the Mss (w). Perhaps the simplest correction is Infestum, 
cur aliud sit infestum. Cf. Gell. 1x. 12, 4 


Quis dixerit infestum esse, cut alter infestus est. 


CXXx. 1. seruulum eius praemio libertatis inductum, magno 
cum tumultu conuentum in populum produait armatum : 


tumultu H?V, tumulto F°H’, tumaltom P, populo F'L?, pulo 
(ni fallor) Li’. | 

Mueller reads conueniuntium for conuentum. I would rather 
bracket the word as a gloss on populum. Does the populo of 
F'L? represent an original pipulo? cf. 152, 3 Pipulo pro conuicio, 
and Varro LL. vil. 103. In that case tumultu may be a gloss 
on pipulo, or it may have arisen through the twmulto of F*, 
from a combination of the corrupt pulo with a dittography of 
cum. On the other hand pulo and populo may have arisen 
from a corruption of tumultu to ultu, twm disappearing after the 
preceding cum. 

ib. 9. dusso F?, iussu F°H’V, tussu FL, tiwssu P. 

CXXxI. 17. ambroxxcia EF". 


ib. 28. 
Létiolente: fldcci fiet: ctlorum cultor. 


cular cultor (vy). Mueller and Ribbeck culez (cult). Quiche- 
rat seems right in reading the plural, but his rhythm is very 
awkward. I would suggest rather, 3 


cuiltor culorum. [addto]. 
cultor has been corrupted to cular, culorum (culor :) to cultor. 


CXXXIIL. 8. prospice P*. 
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ib. 10. meretricae e nostro FHL’, meretricae n. L', meretrice 
en. PV, meretrice n. (8), metrice A. 
The simplest correction seems to be 


cum meretricie 
nostro ornatu pér uias lupdntur. 


CXXXIV. 35. Cornicularia : 
[Lam] mtht Lauerna in firtis celebrasstt manus. 


: So Mueller. I would write Ita mthi, &c. Cf. Plaut. Aul. 445, &e. 


ib. 37. XVIIT F". 
OXXXV. 9. nithillubi (i.e. nehala ubr) F. 


ib. 20. sigtlla in mento inpréssa Amoris ditgitulo 
uestigio deménstrant mollitidinem. 


So Mueller and Quicherat. The mss (y) sulla and demonstrat. 
Sulla is clearly a corruption of some word meaning “dimple”, 
and a hypocoristic diminutive is suggested to match “digitulo”. 
Should we read striilla, diminutive of stria? Ovid A. A. 111. 283 
uses lacunae of dimples, and stria is a synonym of lacuna. 
CXXXVIL 3. Accius EF", i.e. Axius. So Mueller, e con. 


ib. 12. Metari, parare. Verg. Georg. lib. U1. (274) 
Si pinguis agros metabere campi 
densa sere. 


Mueller writes partire for parare, but Servius J. c. glosses 
metabere by eliges, and castra metati occurs in the next ex- 
ample, where partire is inapplicable. H"* has densa sere id. from 
F densa sere 1. d. (i.e. in denso). 

CXXXVIIL 2. Quast par in oppido festinatio : 

Quast (vy), Quas (6). Mueller reads euasit, which had also 
occurred to me; cf. 530, 26, but no change is really necessary. 
Quast par is quite good Latin. The passage means, “There 
was pretty much the same confusion in the town.” 

ib. 18. lib. xxvit lucilius A. 

ib. 28. Mertare, mergere, F rightly, supporting H". 

ib. 29. Fortdssean sint quos hte non mertarét metus. 

So Quicherat. Mueller reads 


Fortdssean sit quod htc nos mertarét metus. 
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The Mss have sit (y), quod FH'L, quos H’PV, non (y), mertet 
(7). 

I would retain quos,as being supported by the better autho- 
rity, and read sint for st. The line will then run 

Fortdssean stint quos htce non mertét metus, 
or 

—v-v» fortassean sint qios hic non mertét metus. 

cxL. 2. Meander est...adsimili opere labyrinthi tortum 
(Mueller), a simili opere labyrinthorum ortum (Quicherat). 

The mss have adsimilt opere (w), labyrinthorum F* (6), 
libarinthortum L', labyrinthorum hortum F°H?L?, l. ortum PV, 
l. hostiwm EF’. We should no doubt read adsimili opere laby- 
rinthorum, hortwm, ortum, hostiwm being only dittographies of 
horum. 

ib. 3. mwepreyovtapiav mihi facies meandrata et uincu- 
lata (Quicherat), weptéyovta ywpia (Mueller). The mss 
give wepiteyovtapiov F, reprexovrapsay (y). Is the true 
reading 7eprexov Tapa, “ my little surroundings” ? 

ib. 13. eadem P, rightly. 

CXLII. 14. neminis positum L*, neminis itum (w). 

ib. 25. postquam uidit me ui derectum domo. 

So Mueller and Quicherat, me indeiectum (vy). Should we 
read me ire derectum (directum, dierectum), “that I was going 
from his house to the deuce” ? 

CXLIV. 3. sz ueris EF", dienalis F’. 

ib. 8. nigret, nigra fit. 

nigreafit L', ngra fit HV, n. facit (w). Should we read 
nigrefit ¢ 

ib. 14. fontem F°H, rightly. 

ib. 19. aliqua re perpellitur. So Quicherat with the Mss. 
Mueller reads praepeditur. Repellitur is nearer the MSs than 
praepeditur, as re and pe are constantly confused, so 148, 5, 
rependerit F*L, reppenderit V*, pependerit F°HV®. 

cxLvi.12. Plocio F°. 

ib. 31. Offendo, offensio. 

offenso, Mueller e conj., and this is actually the reading of M 
and O. But is it likely that offendo would come under the head 
of honeste seu noue dicta, and be glossed by offenso ? 
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CXLVUI. 1. in gloria F’. 

ib. 21. paenulae MO, penulae CD, pendulae (w). 

ib. 22. sorum F", perhaps supporting Mueller’s conjecture 
sonam; sorwum=sonum=sonam. sonarwm=sonam corrected to 
sorum. | 

OxLix. 14, ib III. F’, confirming H’. 

ib. 15. auri F°H rightly, auro LV, warro F". 

heronamale F", heronamole F*H?LV, heron mole F* The 
stroke through the a of F* looks like 7, whence H* hieronimole. 
Something has clearly dropped out, but what it is very difficult 
to say. 

ib. 23. Quit miserum ¥", quit me miserum F”. 

CL. 28. Praemiatores nocturn, praedones. Naeuius...Nam 
im scenam uos nocturnos coepit praemiatores tollere. 

Mueller praedatores, but praemiatores nocturnt means people 
who praemiantur (take toll) by night; cf. Suet. Titus 7, prae- 
maart solitum, “he was in the habit of taking toll.” Perhaps 
uos should be omitted? EF" has noctur, and wos may be due to 
a nos superscribed. 


ib. 30. Populatia, ut nugalia uel puerrlia. 
Et dum puertlia 
agimts per ludum. 


uel puerilia om. L'. Ht dum H* (in F it may be e or et), 
edum (@). 

Populacia in lemma and example Quicherat, popularia 
Mueller. I am inclined to read 

Puerilia ut nugalia, retaining the MSS (w) puerilia in the 
example. Populatia will be a dittography of populatim imme- 
diately above, and wel puerilia, which L* omits, a marginal 
correction of the corrupt populatia (al. puerilia). The marginal 
glosses have populati wastantes (V), uatantes (H), which looks as 
if a lemma had fallen out. 

ib. 35. tonstria FE’, tontrix F°, impulstrix (tmpulstriz) F", 
impultrix F*, plautria (vy). I am still inclined to believe that 
the s should be omitted throughout, on the evidence of the 
best MSS. 

CLI. 3. clifis F’, glifis F°. Gliris (Mueller) cannot possibly 
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be right, as the word must from the context represent some 
portion of a pig. 

ib. 19. quae excursum L, qua e. H*VACD, que e. FH’, qui e. 
MO. qui (abl.) seems probable, as it accounts best for the other 
readings. 

et exortamenta LACM, et exhor. FHVDO, exortamenta EF’ 
(om. et). | : 

cLi. 13. mnullum F", perhaps rightly, as Varro is fond of 
double negatives. 


ib. 17. proinde FHLV. 
ib. 22. putidam F°, probably rightly. 
cLUL 12. xxviii FHL. 


ib. 23. «tam pridem egressa aut perbiteres. 

I would write idm pridem egressa [ésses] aut perbtteres. 

A husband to his wife “I only wish you’d taken yourself off 
long ago, or come to a bad end”, cf. Ter. Phorm. 586..-.egrediar 
domo. 


ib. 25. lactantem (ut wid.) F, laetantem HV, letantem L. 
I would write lactanti or lactantei (followed by m), as less 
otiose than lactentem. 


CLIV. 5. Puellascere effeminari uel reuirescere (Quicherat), 
ut [puerascere| reuirescere (Mueller), wel euirescere F°H’, 
u. reurrdescere E"L*, u. reuiridiscere A, u. reuirdiscere (w). Vel 
eutrescere is surely right; euzrescere is the neuter of euiro, and 
the passage from Varro is meant to illustrate not the physical 
healthimess, but the moral unhealthiness of Baiae. Veteres 
puerascunt Mueller for puellascunt, a conjecture which I am 
pleased to have anticipated in a recent number. 


ib. 18. manta (ut uid.) medica F”. 
CLY. 5. «wstuc F°H", tune (y). 


ib. 25. Prospica et despica, intenta et contempta (Quicherat). 
et contenta (Mueller), intenta et contempla (w), contemplare O. 
I would read 


Prospica et respica, intente contemplata, cf. 442, 


31, neque post respicrens neque ante prospiciens.. 
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CLVIII. 14. 


néc minima et prdsperatur pdx quod 
Cassandrdém [deae] 
stgno deriputt. 


So Mueller. mznimo et the Mss (vy). Is minimo a corruption 
of mineruae(minerue)? For pax Mineruae cf. Exorat pacem diuom. 
Compare too Pallasne exwrere classem, and scit triste Minervae 
sidus. 

The passage will run 
Néc Mineruae ei présperatur pdx quod Cassandrém [suo] 
signo deriputt. 


suo referring to the logical, not to the grammatical subject. 


CLX. 21. triste F. 

ib. 24. perfectum [et] absolutum (Quicherat), perfectum [prope 
et] absolutum (Mueller), perfectum solum tum E'L, p. solutum (a). 
Read perfectum solum [et absolujtum, the copyist’s eye passing 
from solum to solu. 

CLXI. 4. Funere familiari commoto (Quicherat), conmoter 
(Mueller), conmoto F*L’, commoto F?H?L’V, commoti H’, because 
in F an accidental stroke is made through the 0, looking some- 
thing like 7. Conmoto is clearly right, cf. Schol. on Stat. Theb. 
Il. 450, mouert sacra dicuntur cunicoeperint incohare, and Serv. 
Aen. Iv. 301, on commotis sacris. 

ib. 8. Pertidere ut distidere (Mueller). Perteswm ut decisum 
(Quicherat). Percidere uel decidere, F*H'H’, percaedere uel 
decedere ¥", percedere uel decedere H*LV’, p. uel dere V*. 

I feel little doubt that we should read 

[Pertidere valde taedere ut] percidere ualde caedere. 

ib. 15. putre F*, so Mueller, e conj. 


sé 
CLXIL. 3. ex summo pernutti FL’, ex swummo permitterent 


F*, whence se mitterent H*. 
ib. 14. lib. XI F’L*V, lb. J F°H, lib. L’. 
ib. 15. animaduertere F. 
ib. 17. <wnciter ocultuque F*. 
CLXII. 25. saepe om. F”. 
CLXIv. 2. wel lecte V’, rightly. 
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CLXv. 11. rursus F°L, eens EF", riscus H?V, risus (nt 
fallor) L?. | 


I would write the line 
risus prosus réciprocat fluctis feram. 


Mueller fera, but does not the line refer to the waves 
washing to and fro the body of the dead monster ? 

ib. 13. ut Roma uitet gladiatoribus. 

I would read inwitet, that Rome may entertain him with her 
gladiatorial shows. 

ib. 26. fugitas ¥* rightly, personis F’. 

CLXVI. 13. H’ has ap@piticus, V apO@putitus, Opt in H’ and 
p9pt in V being written in Greek characters, but p is just like 
p, @ like o or e. 

ib. 18. tuua nunc FE". 

CLXVII. 11. ananeute (@), probably for dvaveotras a gloss 
on recentatur. So Gell. xv. 25 quod graeci dicunt avaveodrat. 

ib. 13. 


Iam iam albicascit [Phoebus] et recentatur 
commune lumen hominibus. 


The mss of Gellius add et uoluptatis. 
Is not the simplest reading 


Iam iam dlbicascit Phéebus, et recéntatur 
commie lumen héminibus uoliptate. 


CLXVIII. 5. saepe enim unus puer petulans atque inpurus 
inquinat gregem puerorum. 

Inquinat Quicherat and Mueller, inguit H?V, inquid FH'*L. 
Is not inficit a more suitable word and quite as near the Mss ? 
So 71, 17 I would write conficit rather than concoquit ; con- 
quit MSS (ry). 

ib. 11. <stilo F°, nolewi scapos ¥F°, n. iscapos FE". 

ib. 22. Suspiciosus qui MO, suspitiosus qui C. 

CLxIx. 5. Verg. G. wit. (885): Idem. Buc. So Mueller, as 
I had long since suggested. 

ib. 10. sabulwm tacere a partete aut e xystis. Pariete seems 
to give no sense. Is it a corruption of paradromide? ef. Vitruuius 
v. 11. 4. 
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ib. 22. eacrebrent F", excabrent F°. 

cLxx. 6. Jam égo ili subiens siblabrabo ésui illud sinciput. 
So Quicherat with mss, Mueller wescus illud, Buecheler bene 
suillum. Suillwm should be right, but for bene I would substi- 
tute ob os, and write 


Iam égo illu subiens siblabrabo ob 6s suillum sinciput, 
ob o would naturally disappear after the abo of sublabrabo. 


ib. 10. regnum nostrum EF", (om. que). 

ib. 17. Quod wuolumen unum nos lectitauimus, et postea 
imuenimus septemfariam diuisum. 

unwm is awkward here and nos seems otiose. Should we 
read wnose lectitawimus to contrast with ache dated ? 

CLXXI. 17. duces F’. 

ib. 19. mnesciebam F". 

ib. 25. uolitantis F. So the woluntatis of H is only a 
scribe’s error, cf. 459, 32, where C has uoluntates for wolantes. 

CLXXII. 3. for somnurnas vmagines adfatur, cf. Acheronta 
adfatur, Verg. Aen. vit. 91. 

ib. 9. termeatrinorum F*, ame externorum F". 

ib. 11. xxvii F*. 

ib. 13. satiatte EF", satias te F’, satiasti F°, tenet «xx F", 
tenet facta F°. 

ib. 24. Heastor multum somniculosum. So Mss both of 
Gellius and Nonius. Editors change to mustum, but multum 
will stand perfectly well = “ Sleepy with a vengeance.” 

CLXXIII. 20. sodalis c. F°H'L’, sodales c. H?V, sodalis socit 
c. EF’, sodales socii c. L?, sodales socis c. ACDO, sodales socits c. M. 

ib. 21. sodales FL. Is it intended to illustrate the use of 
sodales (nom. sing.) for sodalis ? 


CLXXIIII. 23. Ndmque ut dicam té metu 
aut ségnitate addiictum dubitare haid meum est. 


So I would write the passage. Nam EF", segnitate addubitare 
F°H’L, s. aut dubitare H’V. 


ib. 36. speratum EF". We should probably write sperdtum 
non odt tuom, as Mueller suggests. odi F, not odit. 
CLXXV. 6. wmescunt F°. 
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ib. 22. propterea H* and so Mueller. preterea FH?, prae- 
terea L, V. The reading of H'* has no authority, and is probably 
due to the fact that the word in F looks like proterea. The 
correction in H may be by the original hand. 

ib. 27. et quo EF, ego F’. 

ib. 31. wai FE. 

CLXXVI. 9. Coelius Annali hb. I. Primum [in] malo publico 
gratias singulatim nomina. It looks very much as if something 
had dropped out here. I suggest Primum in malo publico 
gratias [singulatim egerunt], supposing the reference to be to 
the public thanks voted to Varro after Cannae, “because he 
had not despaired of the commonwealth.” Singulatim nomina 
will be the end of an iambic or trochaic line, from some tragic 
or comic poet. » 


ib. 15..- 


Sed, O Petrulle, né meum taxés librum, 
nu té repungat éxodos scendtilis. 


Don’t meddle with my book, for fear some postscript, after 
the manner of a stage finale, should proceed to make reprisals. 
In other words, “If you attack me,” irritabis crabrones. 

The Mss (vy) give sz (s* F") te pepigat haec modo scenatilis. 
Mueller reads si te pepugerit hic modus scenatilis; but is it not 
very weak to say, Don’t meddle with my book if it has attacked 
you? Exodos would become haecsodo as often, and then haec 
modo. 

CLXXVII. 9. infamia F* alone. . , 

ib. 25. tsi hoc uilius dictu. The Mss give oc illius L', hoc 
-dllius (y), the Mss of Cicero humilius of which hoc allius here 
seems to be a corruption, through homilius a not uncommon 
form in MSS. : 

CLXXIXx. 23. cessat F, so cessas H* has no authority. 

CLXxx. 7. tipula CMX’. 

ib. 27. lingua (y), lingula Quicherat and Mueller, but 
. lingua will stand, cf. Schol. on Pers. Sat. 1. 6. . 

CLXxx1. 6. Tricinum...quasi intricatum (Mueller). The 
MSS (w) give...quast impeditum, and no change is wanted. Cf. 
Tricae Vit. 10. 
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ib. 30. ordine F’, confirming H’. 


d. 

CLXXXII. 28. wulgare decoepit H’, uulgare coepit (sic) F, 
the d. standing for dolorem. Cf. 137. 15. 

CLXXXIV. 11. pro wscera F’, so Mueller e con). 

ib. 13. Mueller brackets from Verg. G. down to tractu 
uisceris, unnecessarily, as the note of Servius on G. 1. 139, 
qudam male dicunt pro uisceratione positum, shews that the 
passage was taken in this way. Servius quotes the same passage 
from Lucretius. 

ib. 29. deformatus V’. 

CLXXXVI. 1. erus F°H. 

ib. 10. Vinnulum sensilocum rd est inlecebrum. 

Mueller supposes a lacuna and reads 


Vinnulum . . $ 
Vinnulum sensi locum, 
id est inlecebram ; but could winnulus be used of a place? Cf. 
Fest. 377, winnulus dicitur molliter se gerens. 
Does sensi locum stand for sensiculum ? 
The passage may have run 


Vinnulum......... 
Vinnulum sensiculum, 
ad est wnlecebrosum. 


CLXXXVII. 4, dnbecillis F, confirming H’. 

ib. 16. [wir] uiractam uxorem (Mueller). 

uiracius F*HV, uiracctum F'L?, utraccius L’. 

I would read wir utracius, comparing homo masculus in a 
similar context, 248, 17. 

CLXXXVIII. 12. pro uterus F’, Mueller e con. 

CLXXXVIIII. 20. wundelatis EF’, undulatis F’, eundulatis F°. 

exc. 31. Should this be written as a trochaic septenarius ? 


Héc est magnum cénsorem esse ac non studere aerdrios 
miltos facere, 


simply altering the position of multos and aerarios. 


excl. 28. Acher*ns (i.e. Acheruns) FE". 
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Séd quasi amnis cita rapit se, téimen in flewus fléctitur, 
as I would write. 


cis rapit sed (ry), in flexu (y), 
cita ruit sed tamen in flucu, Mueller. 

Surely rapit is at once much more forcible than ruit (ef. 
rapidus amnis), ‘and nearer to the Mss. The ta of cita disap- 
peared before the ra of rapit, and ci was corrected to cis. Fleaus 
is a common term for the windings of a river, cf. Verg. G. III. 
14, Aen. vim. 95, &c. and for in flexus eit cf. flectitur in 
gyrum, Ov, Met. 11. 718. 

ib. 138. Aranae F*, so Mueller e conj. 


ib. 31. I would write 


It qudéque incedunt émnes aruas dpterunt. 


libro 11 (y), quaquae FH’, incaedunt F’. 

The pronoun #i has been taken for the numeral, and libro 
introduced, as 117, 8, i has produced libro 1 L' (8), idem 
libro 1 (y). 

quaque = quacumque, as quisque = quicumque. 

CxcIv. 4. [genere] masculino, Mueller. Genere is no doubt 


due to a correction of nomints in line 6 to genercs. 
ib. 10. infoebis F’, confirming H’. 


cxcy. 14. nondum enim inuenti erant cultellr 
empaestt e Bithynia. 


inuecti erant, Mueller with Buecheler. 

inuenerant EF", inuenti erant (y). tnuenti erant is no doubt a 
correction of inuenerant, which can be nothing but in usu erant. 

ib. 23. “Capitibus nutantis pinos rectosque cupressos.” 

Capitibus (y) with the Mss. of Gellius x11. 21,18. nutan- 
tibus (vy), nutantes (Gell.). Is not capitibus simply a gloss on the 
true reading wertice, the place of which it has usurped? Cf. 
Verg. Aen. II. 629, concusso uertice nutat (ornus), 1X, 682, sublime 
uertice nutant (quercus). 

ib. 28. Gallia F* with H, adcurati F°, poxlitos F. 

cxcvi. 12. scribsisse F', scripsisse F*, scribiturum. V, scrip- 
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turum * * * * edi F", which looks as if some word (iam?) had 
fallen out after seripturum. Perhaps 


Déerat enim [sé] scripse et post nén scripturum : idm redi 
im consortiénem. 


ib. 24. tnmar = macer F", in marte (y). 
ib. 30. labdt, labuntur sdaa, caementaé cadunt : 
l. lababuntur (ry). 

_ Labant (Quicherat), Labet (Mueller), but labat is surely pre- 
ferable. Labat gives the general picture, the rest of the line 
the special details. The tower (or wall?) totters, the stones give 
way, the rubble falls. 

CXCVIL. 6. his est (his é) F", hi sunt F°. 

CXcvill. 35. quale qui F°, confirming H’. 

CXCIx. 25. Read calcem ad candidum for the sake of the 
rhythm. | 

F has sibit, subit H* is an arbitrary correction. 

ib. 28. Tum uisi** (uisus 2?) F’, Tum ut si F°. 


ib. 30. sic inuitata a natura anima corporeum corticem 
facile relinqutt. 


So Quicherat and Mueller, cnuitatam (vy), maturam fF”, 
matura (ry). 

Is not matura right? Translate, “At this call the soul, now 
ripe for immortality, lightly shuffles off this mortal coil.” 

co. 11. sardis weniense F*, confirming H', sardi ueni F". 
I have previously conjectured Sardiniense. pes 

ib. 19. caldissime F. 

ib. 20. plenati iasolorum F", plena iasolorum F*. 

ccr. 10. assidue F°H® rightly, assiduceparius EF". 


ib. 16. Lysippi Iwppiter isto 
transibit quadraginta cubita altu’ Tarento. 


- So I would write the passage. ista (y), transiutt (ry), altu F’, 
altus (ry). 
The sense seems to be, the colossal J ani of Lysippus will 
abandon Tarentum, and transfer itself to this edifice of yours. 
ccu. 5. sollicitudine ac molestia ducundi. tucunde (Qui- 
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cherat), discundi (Mueller). May not ducundi stand, the phrase 
meaning “any tedious and troublesome training ” ? 

ib. 10. salices F°H"’. 

cour. 17. dominatum F’, H’, L* (ut wid.). 

cclv. 11. errantia F*, supporting H', which may be right. 

ib. 23. spira EF’. : 

cov. 4. petilis F°, supporting H’. 

ib. 12. cura FE". 

ib. 31. Dubii fauentem per fretum introcurrimus. Qui- 
cherat suggests furentem, perhaps better feruentem. 

ccv. 19. Portitore F’. 

ib. 28. ets atque F*. 

ccvil. 31. pist adiace matico EF", mattico FE”. 

ib. 35. nocte F’. 

covil. 8. Libui qui (Mueller), abit qui L', ibys qua F*H? 
L’, libri qui V, libyt om. F°H*. = Jnbui should surely be a ditto- 
graphy of ib. 1 and omitted. I would also omit ut lhgnatwm 
as a marginal gloss, ef. 87, 3. 

ib, 28. Quintum F", so Mueller e con. 

ib. The Mss give murena ulla horrea, munera H, orrea V. 
Quicherat and Mueller both read nec ullae horreae, which seems 
very weak. The passage clearly gives a list of public buildings 
of various kinds, which have fallen into ruins. We should 
surely read Quarwm tacent muri, naualia, horreae. For the 
juxtaposition of muri, naualia cf. Cic. de Off. m1. § 60, mura, 
naualia, portus. 

CCIX. 2. 


Intubus praeterea pedibus praetensus equinis. 


Mueller reads praetonsus, but surely the MSS are right in 
giving praetensus. The pedes are the long trailing roots of the 
wutubus. Cf. Serv. G. 1. 120. radices multae et tenues * «* x, 
radices intiborum hac atque illac decurrant. Equinis is pro- 
bably corrupt, though it is also read by Charisius 77, who gives 
perserpsit for praetensus. 

ib. 4. Pulmentaria et intubus, aut aliqua id genus herba, 
aliqua et (vy), herbae F*, Read surely 


aliquae id genus herbae. 
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ib. 18. wero F’. 

ib. 26. Protesilaodamia, fi neunt, inrudint, cachinnos, idca, 
dicteria missitantis. : : 

So Quicherat as a trochaic octonarius, Mueller 


in eum imruunt cacinnos, 
toca, dicta, missitantis. 


The Mss give protesila*o dam ini*unt F", protheosilaodam 
tneunt F*, protesilaodam iniunt H°LV. 

cachinnos F°H’, cacinnos F’H?LYV. 

dicta riisttantis LV, dictari sitantis F°H, dictaria sitantis F". 

The reading is doubtful, but on the whole I am inclined to 
write the line as a Sotadean, omitting inewnt (iniunt inixunt) 
as a dittography of inrwunt. The verse will then run 


Inruunt cactnnos toca dicta tactitdntis. 


Tactitantis is nearer the Mss than missitantis. Compare for 
this use Liv. 7, 2, 11. 

cox. 21. Labiwm F*. 

ccxt. 11. nunc FE’. 

cox. 11. wentri finem locum. This surely makes no sense. 
I would read wentri faciendo, the do has disappeared before the 
following lo, and facien then been corrected to finem. 

ib. 16. Lawm, the reading of H’, is rather an interesting 
instance of a MS corruption. EF" has laciniwm for lanicium. F° 
has inserted marks of transposition after the Ja and before the 
um; the scribe of H taking these for marks of omission has 
produced lawm. 


ib. 19. 


Nihtlne refert méllem e lanitia Attica, 
an pécore ex hirto diirum uestitim geras? 


Nihil refert (y), pecore ex hircorum u. (¥)- 

uestiguum V, uestiwm FHL. 

hirto crassum Marquardt, but hirto durum is nearer the MSS 
and makes a better contrast to mollem. 

ib. 30. VIII H’V, VI F’H'L. 

cox. 2. For nostrum Mueller suggests notum or nostram. 
Why? Senex noster is a most common Terentian expression. 
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ib. 13. aert crepitantes FH", acri crepantes (y). F° has 
simply dotted under 7. Should we read acricrepos on the 
analogy of perterricrepos ? | 
ib. 15. fremit F", fremita (y), thesiantem FHLV’®, tesiantem 
V*. It is possible to retain the Mss reading - 
Thyasantém fremit 
céncidi meliim. 
ib, 25. arma margarita candicantia. 
So Mueller, Mss margariti (y), “ut de neutro genere con- 
staret,’ but surely any one would take margarita for abl. fem. 
COXIV. 21. pusilini qua FE’, pusilla nigri qui F°, pusillini 
qua (7). 
CCXVI. 9. 
neque ostrea illa magna capta 
quut palatum suscitare. 


Capta is clearly repeated from the previous line. What the 
passage seems to require is some word qualifying palatum, per- 
haps lassatum. 

ib. 25, XxIL F°H', xxvu. I'L, xxi. H’V; xxi. is pro- 
bably right. IL became v. as often, and XXvVIL. arose from 
correction. 

coxvu. 13. un. FE’. 

ib. 25. Retrimenta cibi, Mueller detrimenta, why it is difficult 
to see. Retrimenta, which is used of the refuse from metal, &c., 
seems just the word required here. 

COXVIII. 9. unam F*V’, 

Ccxx. 20. 

Vulcant tosta uapore 
cum uirgis prosecta ferunt. 

Should we read cum ueribus eer oBeXoicr) ? 

COXXI. 4. cantent F. 

ib. 18. facta EF’, facto (ry). 

rictus rideat, neutri F*® (and so no doubt H’). 

r. Rideat n. L', rictus fit n. F", 

r. Ricta n. H°V, r. Rideat ricta n. L?, The fit of F* looks as 
if Quicherat were right in reading set. Rideat may well be a 
corruption of ricta, but fit can hardly be due to corruption. 


_ 
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ib. 33. plenwm F°H"H?. 

COXxil. 14. evecerent V’, eicerent (y). eicerent need not be 
changed, though it is possible that the evecerent of V* points to 
an original evecere, followed by ne. 3 

COXXIII. 33. 


Tergus igitur sagus pinguis opertat. 
agitur V’, igitur (y). Is agitur the original reading of which 
igitur isa correction? <Agitur might well be a dittography of 


sagus. 
CCXXIV. 38. 


St ualebit plis in buccam bétet siticints scema. 


So I would write the line. The Mss give uetet and sidicin. 
The sense I take to be “If he gets well, he’ll run to cheek like 
a horn-blower.” Cf. notaeque per oppida buccae. 


COzxyV. 2. Pérgnte 
thyrstgerae Bacchae, Bdcchico cum scémate. 


The Mss give modo Bacchico. I would omit modo as a mar- 
ginal gloss on the scema in the previous line. 

COXXVIII. 7. torqueos aureos F". | 

ib. 23. ut uideret totum. So the mss. I would suggest ut 
ordiret togam. Ordio or ordior is the technical word for setting 
up a piece of weaving, and togam is often corrupted to tocam, 
totam, &c., e.g. 448, 24 tote is found in all the ss for togae. 

ib. 25. F° like H* has infectori or inpectori, the scribe of 
F* clearly hesitating between the two letters, and H' has copied 
exactly. 

ib. 28. Tribulaque F" only. 

CCXXXI. 19. stipidius F. 


é 
ib. 27. aetra E'L (aetra=atra), i.e. aera corrupted to atra 
and corrected, aetera F’, aethera F°*. 
CCXXXII. 4. qua urdet aliud curxuantem F, qui wdet aliud 
aliwm curantem, or perhaps more probably the frequentative 
curitantem, should be right. 


J. H. ONIONS. 


NOTE ON HOMERIC SCANSION, 


Ir has been observed that a molossus in Homer is rare 
before the bucolic diaeresis (Monro. Hom. Gram. § 368). A 
more exact investigation shews that in the Odyssey this variety 
of rhythm is almost entirely forbidden. In La Roche’s text 
there are only ten examples of it. Of these no less than seven 
are only apparent exceptions, for in six the genitive ought to 
be resolved, and we should read @nBaioo Teipeciao (x. 492, 
565, X. 90, 165, w. 267, Ww. 323); and in o. 84 for evydAKwv read 
euyadKov. 

Of the three real exceptions one is a proper name (o. 248), 
in another the molossus is followed by a spondaic ending (¢. 
15), and we shall see further on that this is probably a mitiga- 
tion of the offence, and e. 62, ypucein Kepxid Upacver, is the 
only case in which there is nothing peculiar. 

In the Jiiad as usual the question is not so simple. Here 
there are 31 cases of the molossus before bucolic diaeresis, and 
in 17 of them the molossus should be resolved. These 17 are 
made up as follows: one infinitive (I. 11; for cexArAjoKew read 
KiKANoKEMEV), Dine vocatives (read Ilatpoxdees for Hatpoxnrecs, 
A. 337, A. 823, IL. 7, 49, 126, 584, 707, 754, 839), two genitives 
(II. 647, T. 412), one accusative (X. 331; read Ilatpoxieé for 
IlatpoxaAy’), and finally the phrase Av«ins evpeins where I 
doubtfully suggest Aveins évpeins (Z. 188, I. 455, 673, 683). 
Now where so large a proportion as 17 out of 31 can be re- 
solved, the conclusion is that we ought to resolve them, for 
such a proportion cannot be accidental; as to Ilarpoxdees 
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indeed it is generally recognized already that this is the true 
form. 

The fourteen exceptions to the general rule are scattered 
throughout all the strata of the Jliad; one in the oldest part 
(II. 645, 716), one in I (555), one in Q (696), the others are 
A. 342, 391, 515, E. 482, M. 316, N. 692, 713, II. 645, 2. 400, 
T. 245, 296. 

Let us now resolve the first syllable of the molossus, getting 
the form »~v—— before the bucolic diaeresis. We shall here 
also find that a great number of words so occurring ought to be 
resolved, and that though such a rhythm is much commoner 
than the former, it is yet certainly avoided. The numbers here 
involved are so large that I cannot give the references as a rule. 

In the Odyssey there are 42 cases, out of which the extra- 
ordinary proportion of 20 are genitives in -ov, which ought © 
obviously therefore all to be resolved, reading e.g. Mevedraoo 
kvdarinoro for Meveraov «x. There is only one infinitive 
(7. 362) where read petaifeuwev for wetaifew. In w. 240 we 
must for other reasons also read ceptoputovcs Férrecow instead of 
the present text. This leaves us 20, including évyadKwv for 
which see above. Three of them are proper names, thirteen 
adjectives, two nouns (vt. 270, r. 457) and two verbs («. 510, 
perhaps read xateyypae, and o. 35 petepover pynotnperow, 
where La Roche reads petedoivec !)'. 

In the Iliad the total is 116. Of these 46 are genitives 
and 20 infinitives, all to be resolved, making up together more 
than half. The others are 10 proper names, 36 adjectives, and 
only two participles, one noun and one verb. I include the four 
cases of évpeins mentioned above. 

This extraordinarily small proportion of verbs and nouns in 
both poems is obviously not accidental, and we can only 
suppose, curious as it seems, that more objection was felt to 
their occurrence in this rhythm than to the occurrence of 
adjectives. I cannot remember any similar phenomenon in any 
other kind of poetry known to me; the termination of the 


1 T have included X. 284 among the ing Muuyiw Ide Favaoccey instead of 
instances of this rhythm, but there is Muvelw, and ig: does not always keep 
very good ms authority there for read- the digamma. 
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Latin pentameter alone makes any approximation to it, and 
there the facts are just the other way about, and besides we 
can see good reason for them. 

But though no other sort of poetry has any parallel, we 
shall find one when we come to the still more difficult and 
subtle question of the spondee in the fourth foot in Homer, a 
question which I hope to investigate in a later paper. 

Moreover the one noun in the Jlad occurs in a passage 
generally admitted to be a late interpolation (X. 495), one of 
the two participles is in the very late K. 68 (the other being 
X. 415) and the verb is rather a doubtful exception to the rule, 
as the last syllable is elided (ckatad@ovr’ civ ’AFidao, X. 389). 

Spondaic endings. Of the 50 cases of this rhythm in the 
Iliad, 5, and of the 20 in the Odyssey, 4, occur in lines with 
spondaic ending (e.g. o. 35, petepoves pvnotnpecow). The 
proportions accordingly are ten and twenty per cent. respectively. 
Now the proportions of spondaic endings in the whole of A and 
Q are only four and a half and four per cent. respectively’, and 
we may say therefore that five per cent. is the outside to be 
expected in Homer. It follows that the rhythm we have been 
considering is less objected to if the ending be spondaic than if 
it be not so, and surely this must apply also to the former case 
where it is a molossus that precedes the bucolic diaeresis, so 
that ¢. 15, as I said before, is not altogether without excuse. 
But it is to be observed that none of the 14 exceptions in the 
Iliad have a spondaic ending after the molossus; and altogether 
the Odyssey seems to be stricter with respect to such cases. 

Another way of louking at the facts brings out the value of 
the spondaic ending in such cases far more strongly. We have 
seen that nouns and verbs are parts of speech avoided in this 
place and that altogether there are four of them in the Odyssey. 
Here are the four: 

t. 270. Zevs & érretiuntwp ixetawy te Eclvwr Te. 

t. 510. Kat pavtevouevos Kateynpa Kuxrorrecow, 

a. 35. ‘Fndd & dp éxyedacas petedover pynotnpercw. 

tT. 457. Shoav émictapévas, éraodn 8 aia KxeNawov. 


1 It is scarcely necessary to say that IIndelwva, ’"Apyeipdvrns, opp’ ed Ferd, 
I do not count such terminations as__ etc., as spondaic. 
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This proof however is somewhat weakened if we read 
kateynpae in v. 510, And as this leaves only one spondaic 
ending for all the 20 adjectives and proper names it looks as if 
the spondaic ending was not much sought for after them. 

The following tangible results follow from these obser- 
vations : 

First: seventy-four additional places have been pointed out 
in which we ought to read the resolved form of the genitive 
in -ov. A list of them may possibly be useful; they are B. 518, 
705, 706, A. 100, 177, 228, 479, E. 25, 235, 335, 534, 565, H. 12, 
392, A. 756, M. 373, N. 171, 400, 591, 601, 606, 663, &. 200, 
301, 454, 490, O. 331, II. 286, 571, 647, P. 69, 214, 303, 306, 
602, 653, Y. 226, 335, T. 75, 412, T. 498, . 154, 592, W. 529, 
540, 596, 597, 666, y. 189, 279, 364, 423, 5. 2, 16, 23, 46, 217, 
e. 33, n. 264, 0. 114, «. 492, 565, r. 90, 165, 325, w. 267, o. 2, 5, 
141, 425, w. 396, 7. 180, d. 296, w. 323. 

Secondly: twenty-two places in which the infinitive must 
be resolved, to wit: B. 121, 452, I. 67, 435, E. 802, H. 3, 42, 
169, I. 11, 241, A. 12, 717, N. 74, &. 152, IT. 884, &. 258, 
T. 149, 206, 228, ®. 572, X. 200, a. 362. 

This is of some importance, as it shews how easily the 
infinitive in -ewey was contracted into -ev, and affords some 
justification to those editors who always resolve the infinitive 
where possible. 

Thirdly we may see that Bentley and those who have here- 
in followed him are almost certainly wrong in changing AitwXcov 
to Air@Adv in E. 706. And in general this may serve as yet 
another warning of the perils that do environ the man who 
meddles rashly with the text of Homer. I think E. 25 is 
a good case of the accuracy of our MSS; we can see now that 
peyaOvuoo is the right reading there and so the Mss have 
peyaOumov, but would you not have expected it to be corrupted 
into pweyaOupos Tudéos vids? It is much more natural prima 
facie to apply the epithet to the hero himself than to his 
father. 

Fourthly, my conclusions give additional support to the 
reading ayeXeln in y. 378 against the variant xcvdioTn. Cf. A. 
515 however, where there is no variant from «vdiorTn. 
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Fifthly this shews again, if more proof were wanted, how 
absurd it is for anyone to trust his ear in matters of classical 
scansion. I say boldly that there is not a single English scholar, 
nor ever was, who would deny a priort that the rhythm of 


Sioav émictapévas érraoidn 8 alwa Kxedacvov 
was at least as good as the rhythm of 
tov © atte mpooéevre trepippwv Inverorrea. 


Yet we see that the latter is most decidedly regarded by 
Homer as the better of the two! But the latter is also the 
rhythm rejected by the poet whose name some spell Vergil ; 
it is true that for this we can see an obvious reason*, And it 
may be observed that the same reason leads the Alexandrine 
poets to be chary of using a dactyl and spondee at all before 
the bucolic diaeresis, though Homer has no objection to such 
a usage if there be a weak caesura in the third foot. 

The Hesiodic poems completely bear out these results, Of 
the molossus there are three examples: Works 397, read 
Fepyateo, 443, (Ociav avrak’ édavvot, which can hardly be said 
to scan: query (O@ciay adv avdax’, and Shield 278, cupiyyov 
teoav avonv. Of the other rhythm eight: Works 308, 811, 
Shield 178, 169, 197, Theog. 287, 340, 912. The first three 
have spondaic endings, the fourth is a participle, the seventh 
looks doubtful, being "AyeAwidy 7 dpyvpodivny and perhaps the 
T ought to be omitted, for though that is a harsh expedient I 
cannot bring myself to believe in the crases which modern 
editors find in Epic poetry, the eighth is roruddpBys és Aéxos 
7Gov and perhaps should be woAvddpBoo, for such a word has 
no right to a feminine termination, and everybody knows that 


1 There are eight instances in the 
Aeneid: vii. 447, viii. 453, 549, ix. 774, 
x. 24, xi. 137, 382, xii. 578. In six of 
these a short monosyllable precedes 
the bacchius, so that the break in the 
line is the strong caesura in the third 
foot, and this quite alters the character 
of the verse. The other two, viii. 453, 
549, aim at a special effect in which 
they succeed most beautifully : 


In numerum, versantque tenaci 
forcipe massam. 
and: Fertur aqua, segnisque secundo 
defiuit amni. 

It is interesting to note that even the 
modified form is only found in the later 
books, being one of the marks of the 
greater freedom which distinguishes 
Virgil’s latest style, as it does that of 
Sophocles, Shakespeare and Milton, 
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many errors have arisen from ignorance of the law that hiatus 
is permitted before the bucolic diaeresis. So in the Hymn to 
the. Pythian Apollo, 187, we find yains rodvddpBov Kxaprrov 
édovtes, where read worvddpBoo and where the word has no 
feminine termination. I will notice only two other passages in 
the Hymns. In that to the Delian Apollo, 56, read ‘FexaFépryoo, 
and in that to Hermes, 105, read émrehopPee. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE ILIAD. 


A.18. tpiv pév Oeoi Soiev OdXvpria Separ’ eyovTes. 


It is commonly objected to this line that the synizesis of 
Geot in the oldest part of Homer is impossible. Bentley ac- 
cordingly conjectures dupe Oeol pev Sotev. But this reading 
puts the pév quite in the wrong place; if wév is to qualify the 
whole clause it ought to be the second word in it, and it does 
not make any sense to make it qualify Oeoé. If the line is to 
be altered at all it would be better to read: viv pév toe Sdoiev, 
for it would not be un-Homeric to use 'Odvprria Sear’ Exovtes 
by itself for the gods, and this reading is such as might give 
rise to corruption and our text. I believe that it is a safe rule 
in Homeric criticism that the order of words is not to be 
meddled with except under pressing necessity, that the freer 
uncontracted forms of Homeric words have been everywhere 
cut down without remorse but that the words themselves have 
been preserved with most extraordinary fidelity. You can 
hardly read half a dozen lines of Homer without coming across 
forms of words which ought to be restored to an older form, 
but you may read all Homer through and scarcely come across 
a dozen lines where any plausible emendation has been made 
which alters the order of the words or the words themselves’. 

Now there is another place in Homer where the short form 
of @eoior occurs, & 251. It is true that the Odyssey has many 
more short and contracted forms of words than the oldest part 
of the Iliad. But if Oeotcr is contracted once and once only in 


1 Cf. however on the other side Meu- _ puerile, and simply shew the weakness 
rad de Contractionis Usu Homerico, p. of his case. 
168. But most of his instances are 
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the former, why not also once in the latter? And & 251 isa 
line which defies emendation; the only way to get rid of it 
would be the rough method of downright expulsion. And why 
should there be any difficulty about it? Will the opponents 
of all contraction and synizesis in Homer consider this simple 
fact? Homer uses three forms of the same infinitive, tevyé- 
pevat, Tevyeuev and tevyewv. He uses three forms of the same 
genitive, PoiBoi0, PoiBoo and PoiBov. In the oldest parts 
therefore he uses the uncontracted forms and two stages of con- 
traction, uses them perpetually and without the least hesitation, 
and no one will dare endeavour to remove them or to explain 
them away. And it would be easy for the merest beginner in 
Homeric science to add more cases of the same kind. Perhaps 
it would be as well to talk less about contracted forms and 
short forms of the dative plural and so forth, until some one 
shall have “corrected” the “ un-Homeric contractions” of dye 
and rod in A. 338, 340. And if @uvpeor in +. 340 can be scanned 
as an iambus, why not @eds as a monosyllable ? . 

The case of the digamma is in point. Can any man delibe- 
rately assert that the digamma was universally observed in the 
Odyssey? If so he must also assert that our text of the Odyssey 
is festering with inconceivable, unreasonable and _ ridiculous 
corruptions. And how much older than the Odyssey is the 
oldest part of the Jad? Mr Monro thinks perhaps a century ; 
for myself, I should think probably a good deal less. But sup- 
pose it was a century ; is it likely that the loss of the digamma 
began in that interval and went so far as it has gone in the 
Odyssey? The Homeric Greeks were not like the natives of 
Central America who changed their language every twenty 
years. And in most points the language of the older Iliad and 
the Odyssey is almost identical. Yet one sees editors of the 
Iliad expelling with their fork, not always a very delicate one, 
all cases of lost digamma in the older part of the Jliad, nay in 
later additions to the liad, passages perhaps later than the 
Odyssey ! 


B. 22. 1@ wiv éFeroapevos mpocepavec Oeios dveupos. 


Here Mr Leaf reads odXos for Oefos on very scanty authority, 
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because Nauck asserts that @efes is always trisyllabic. But 
in the Odyssey it is not always trisyllabic, e.g. @. 87, unless 
we are to be perpetually changing @eios to Oéoms. In the 
older Jliad however it seems to be trisyllabic; hence our view 
of this line depends on the view we take of the whole passage 
in which it occurs. Now Mr Leaf thinks that B. 1—41 belong 
to the original Menis, and that A immediately succeeded them. 
But if this were so would there not be an allusion to the dream 
in A? Otherwise the dream is introduced and despatched 
without leading up to anything, not in the style of the Menis 
which is remarkable for the clear development of its themes. 
The dreadful confusion in which B now stands is the only 
argument in favour of detaching these opening lines from it, 
and that seems quite insufficient. And this very accurrence 
of @eios as a dissyllable, for it is the only reading possessing 
any authority worth mentioning, may be regarded as another 
slight evidence that the first 41 lines also of B are com- 
paratively late. I conclude therefore that we certainly ought 
to retain the reading @ezos in this passage. 


I. 347. dowida ravtoo éionv. 


So this phrase has been always printed here and elsewhere, 
without remark. Yet here ACD, the three best Mss of Homer 
in existence, and Eustathius, all with one consent read mavroce 
ionv, and in every other place where the phrase occurs there is 
some authority, and that generally the best authority, for this 
reading. Does not this shew that wavroce tonv was the 
recognized reading of the Alexandrine vulgate? And there is 
no trace or hint that Aristarchus read anything else. 

But it is said that on such a question as this the MSs. count 
for nothing, as wavtooevonv might be divided either way. If 
the weight of Mss authority were for rdvtoo’ éiony and it were 
only supposed by us that wdvroce tony was the right reading, I 
should agree with this, for the corruption would be an easy and 
obvious one. But the case is precisely the reverse. Why should . 
the best mss deliberately alter an easy and obvious reading 
into one which would appear to the transcribers difficult and 
odd, in their ignorance of the digamma? And it is not as if the 
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word éicos can have been unknown to them for they must have 
been familiar with this form of icos from many other passages 
in Homer. There is only one reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn and that is that the weight of authority and tradition 
for mavtoce iconv was overwhelming. We ought therefore to 
read in this phrase always mavtoce Ficny and not tavtoa’ 
éFionv, and this indeed has been done by Fick, apparently from 
conjecture. | 


E.181. Tvdeidn pv éyod ye Saidpove twavta FeFicxw 
183. cada & ov Foid’, et Geos éotuy, 


Aristarchus here read wiv and pév, “duxye@s.” It is clear that 
pév gives an excellent antithesis to dé in 183, and that there 
was good authority for it, though there is very little indeed in 
our MSS, i.e. it was not the Alexandrine vulgate. But it is also 
clear that an accusative must of necessity be provided for 
FeFicxw. Read Tudeidn péev éyo ‘Fe and the whole thing is 
plain; ‘Fe was very naturally altered to ye and then wév was 
bound to become pup. 


KE. 403. oyétd10s, o8pipmoFepyos, 0s ove dOeT aicvra péfov. 


The variant aicvdroFepyos, the reading of Aristarchus, has 
not received as much attention as it deserves. It may or may 
not be to our taste to explain a word etymologically in the 
manner that results from this reading, but it was not dis- 
agreeable to Homer. Compare J. 124: wyyovs aOrogopous of 
aé@\1a Tocolv apovto. ‘Taste for taste, I prefer the version of 
Aristarchus, and it seems unkind to desert him just when he 
offers us anything a little difficult. So I would certainly cling 
to unotepe in E. 272, ©. 108, where the Mss too are with him. 
Either his authority is high or it is not; either we ought never 
to attend to him at all or else we ought to attend to him every- 
where, unless there is a better reason than here forthcoming for 
neglecting him. : 


Z. 285, gainv xe hpév’ atéprrov oifvos éxderabéc Pau. 


atep tov Aristarchus, cev didov Top Zenodotus. Of these 
~atéptov is a false form, dtep mov nonsense, and the third 
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a palpable conjecture making no approach to a critical emenda- 
tion. Read dpév’ atepré’ oifvos, a slight alteration which 
satisfies the sense. It may be thought that there was no reason 
for this being corrupted, but I think I can shew that corruption 
was at least possible. In p. 196, apicgaré’ Eupevar ovdor, 
Hesychius quotes apiodadés, further corrupted by Joannes 
Alexandrinus into dp’ éodadés! and it also appears from La 
Roche’s note that there was an ancient conjecture apsodarés 
éupevat ovdas. So that this line was not far from being 
corrupted just in the way I suppose Z. 285 to have’ been. In 
gh. 205 for vynpepté’ avéyva L reads vnpeptéa éyvw and C 
vynpeptes avéyyo. And in @. 33, Apa’ oricow, L reads jpar 
and P 7jpa@’. Probably other examples could be adduced. 


H. 436, 7. moti § avrov teixyos edetpav 
, ¢ , > A \ ’ n 
mUpyous uvyrnrXous, eihkap vn@y TE Kal avTov. 


So by far the best Ms authority. Why do modern editors 
insert @ after wupyous? Presumably on the. ground that 
mupyous are not the same as tetyos. But that they are the 
same is proved by the very next line: 


> > > lal / > / S ? / 
év © avtoiot mUXas Eévetroicov ev apapulas. 


In what did they make the gates except in the wall? But 
avtoio. = Tupyos and therefore mvpyous = te?xos. So that the 
insertion of @ is not only bad from the point of view of the Mss 
but also from that of common sense. : 

Besides the lines are simply repeated from 337, 8: 


\ > : es / s 
moti & avtov Seipowev Oka 
mupyous vnrovs K.T.D. 


(where again wvpyous obviously = teZyos) and as Homer never 
in such cases makes more than the absolutely necessary altera- 
tions, this is another argument against deserting the best Mss. 


H. 453. Hpe or fpws AaopuéSovre. 


Rather poi, and so also in 0.483. It must be remembered 
that in the oldest copies of Homer O would represent both 
O and Q. In & 303 again read jpoos. The short form seems _ 
the more natural on the analogy of aidws, nw etc., though there 
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are scarcely any traces of it left. /pwa as a dactyl in the 
appendix to the Anthology, no. 376, is probably only an imita- 
tion of the false Homeric reading. 


@. 94, 95. wh hevyers wera vOTAa Baro@v Kakos Ws ev OMir® ; 
fen Tis Tor hevyovTs petahpév ev Sopu THEN. 

_ I agree with Mr Leaf in thinking that werd véra Badrov 
means “casting thy shield behind thy back.’ If so, is it not 
strange to add a recommendation to take care not to be hit in 
the back? That is cared for already by the shield. Put the 
mark of interrogation therefore at the end of the second line, 
and a comma after ouiAw. “Casting thy shield behind: thy 
back for fear lest any one should hit thee there with a spear.” 

The phrase does not occur again as far as I know till 
Nonnus (xxii. 299) who absurdly uses it of a man turning 
to face his enemy. 


©. 97. as ébar ovd éoaxovee Trorv’tras Sios ‘Oduvacers. 


It has been much debated whether éoaxovce means heard 
or hearkened to, the latter making Odysseus a coward. I wonder 
that this passage from Thucydides (Iv. 34 ad jin.) has not been 
adduced: vmod &€ Tis weilovos Bons Tav Todeuiwy Ta év. avTots 
TapayyeAdoueva ovK éoaxovorvtes. It is clear from this that 
ésaxovery' was the correct term-for catching a word in the 
tumult of battle, and that such is the meaning in our passage. 


©. 349. Topydos dupar éywv 7é Bpotororyod “Apnos. 


nde MSS and Aristarchus, 7é Zenodotus. Can there be any 
doubt that 7é is a conjecture of Zenodotus? And if so it 
is absolutely without authority. When one considers that 78é 
is merely 7 with dé added to it, corresponding to 7peév, it seems 
natural that 75é€ should have been used as a disjunctive, and I 
rather suspect that this line has preserved one example of such 
a usage from among many lost, than that dé is here corrupt. 
We might even write 7) 66. 


- 
I. 310. 4 wep 5) xpavéw te Kal ws TeTENeopMEévoy EoTat. 


So the best Mss, but the reading commonly adopted is that 
of Aristarchus, dpovéw for xpavéw. If dpovéw was the original 
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how was it changed to xpavéw? whereas cpavéw would easily be 
changed to gpovéw. There must have been a very strong 
tendency to reduce nearly similar lines to the same pattern, 
and we ought jealously to guard any variants on the ordinary 
pattern which are anywhere preserved on good authority. 
Compare for a good instance Z. 4, where Mr Leaf has excellently 
restored a strange reading for one copied from the usual model, 
So probably ypaiow’ "Apteuis ioyéaipa is a familiar phrase 
superseding the ancient and strange ypaiopev Oavdtovo Tédwpa, 
in E. 53. 


I. 538, # 5& yorwoapévn Siov yévos ioyéatpa, 


As there appears to be some chance of Duentzer’s Oéiov for 
diov being accepted, it is worth while to point out that not only 
is there no assignable reason for the supposed corruption, and 
no vestige of authority for the change, but also that dtov yévos 
occurs again in Hesiod, Works and Days, 299, and in the 
Hymns, xxxiv. 2. In the former passage it is applied to that 
ne’er-do-weel, the poet’s brother, in the latter to Bacchus, 
Though this does not give much light on the meaning, it proves 
that either Hesiod and the author of the Hymn copied this 
passage (and it is observable that Siov yévos is in the same 
position in the line in all three instances) and if so that the 
reading is exceedingly ancient, or, if they copied some other 
passage now lost, or used the phrase independently, that it was a 
common phrase and therefore cannot be objected to here, what- 
ever it may mean. As we do not very exactly know what. diov 
meant, it seems absurd to protest against its supposed want of 
meaning here, and as it is applied to Bacchus it may surely 
very well be applied to Artemis also, 


K. 373. Se€vrepov & tmép duov évEod Soupos axaxn. 

The variant év&dov must of course be disregarded. The 
objection to év£od rests on the assumption that it is a contracted 
genitive for év£oou or from évf€ds like dopvfos (Leeuwen and 
Costa). But there would be a form év&d00 and might not 
*vEoo be a correption of this? Hence naturally ev€od, so that 
we may choose between the two, Considering the scansion of 
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dydoov as a dissyllable in 7. 261, & 287, the correption of 
évEd00 seems quite probable. 


A. 110—112. omrepyopevos & amo toiw éctra Tevyea Kada 
yiyvdcKkov’ Kal yap ode tapos Tapa vyval Oojnow 
eldev, 67 €& "Idns dyayev mddas wKvds “AydrXEVs. 

Can eidev for éFidev stand in what is considered part of the 

original Menis? Or can éFF.d’ 67’ be considered satisfactory ? 
Rather lines 111, 112 are interpolated, for they are exceedinglv 
superfluous and un-Homeric. Homer never troubles to explain 
how opposing heroes know one another. 


A. 678. mevtynxovta Body ayéXas, Toca Teca oar. 


moeca pnrov L, but criticism cannot accept this as the true 
reading. Will it be thought too bold to suggest woe didv? 
For the quantity compare the double scansion of diw, I think, 
the middle syllable of which is long at end of line but short 
elsewhere as a rule (Liddell and Scott). If I am right, the 
corruption is easily accounted for by the unusual quantity and 
by comparison of the readings of ¢. 205 given above on Z. 285. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


PLATO AND GEOLOGY. 


Sir Charles Lyell, in his history of the progress of geology’, 
has entirely omitted the name of Plato as an original geologist’, 
and I-am not aware that this omission has ever been corrected. 
Yet it is in reality a serious one. It is indeed from the scien- 
tific point of view that Plato has been most unfairly treated, 
though, unscientific and even anti-scientific as is his method, 
few if any mere speculators have made more brilliant guesses 
at truth in science. Of this I think the subject of this paper is 
a very good example. 

There is not much to do beyond comparing some passages 
from Plato himself and the geologists. And first we will take 
Plato. In the Critias (110 E), speaking of an imaginary con- 
dition of Attica nine thousand years back, he says that the 
_ country was then able to support far more numerous in- 
habitants than in his own day and was every way richer and 
more fertile. “This may be proved,” he goes on, “from the 
remnant of the land now left which yields to none in richness 
and fertility. But what do I mean by speaking of the ‘rem- 
nant’? The whole of Attica stretches out into the sea like a 
promontory and the sea is deep all round it close to the coast. 
In consequence, though many great deluges have taken place 
in the nine thousand years, the earth washed away from the 
heights does not, as elsewliere, form a deposit on the shore to 


1 Principles of Geology, chap. ii. ‘‘in the account given to Solon by the 
2 His only mention of Plato is as Egyptian priests.” So that Plato does 
follows: ‘*We learn particularly from not get the credit even of his fancies 
the Timaeus of Plato that the Egyp- about Atlantis, which are to some extent 
tians believed,” etc. Andalittlefurther geological. 
on he speaks of the fable of Atlantis, 
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any appreciable extent but is carried away and lost in the deep 
water. Thus a mere skeleton of the land is left, just as in 
small islands, all the rich and soft soil having been carried away 
by water. But in those days the present mountains were high 
rounded hills and were clothed with forests.” Why “high 
rounded hills”? Because he supposes that what are now crags 
were covered by soft material which produced gently rounded 
outlines. (The removal of this material would proceed with 
much greater rapidity after the forests were gone, but I do not 
think that Plato intends to convey this idea.) I take it that 
the word y7Aodos implies a “rounded hill” as contrasted 
with dpos. Attica in fact was in those days not a broken 
craggy country but a rolling champaign, the metamorphic rocks, 
which he calls the skeleton, being hidden underneath. 

Again he says (111 £): “The condition of the Acropolis was 
then quite different. For now the rock is left bare since the 
earth was washed away from it by an extraordinary rainfall in 
a single night’, preceded by earthquakes and a third deluge 
before that of Deucalion. But in old days it extended to the 
Eridanus’ and the Ilissus...and was all covered with soil and 
level on the top with few exceptions.” This is a particular 
example of what he conceives to have been the general con- 
dition of the whole country. 

To put this into the language of modern geology we should 
say: “The whole of Attica has suffered great denudation, 
withstood by the underlying hard rocks, which now accordingly 
stand out like the skeleton of the country.” 

Now this statement of denudation by Plato is, I believe, 
the first ever made, certainly the first upon so grand a scale. 
It is true that Herodotus*, when he speaks of the formation of 
the Delta in Egypt, Baylies denudation of those districts which 
furnish the alluvium, for “denudation is the inseparable ac- 
companiment of the production of all new strata of mechanical 


1 Cf. Timaeus, 25, c, p, where this Atlantis. 
supposed denudation of the Acropolis 2 Not of course the Po but a little- 
takes place ‘‘in one day and night”’at known river of Attica. 
the same time as the violent submerg- 3 ji. 10 et seqq. 
ence of the whole enormous island of } 
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origin.” But Herodotus does not call attention to this ne- 
cessary dénudation and does not seem to have appreciated its 
consequences, his mind being fixed solely on the formation of 
the new deposit. Plato therefore must have the credit of 
the first distinct enunciation of a most important geological 
doctrine. 

The next question is: Is this doctrine, however true in 
general, true of Attica in particular? Most certainly it is. 

“The whole fauna,” says Lyell, speaking of the remains of 
Miocene age discovered by Gaudry in Attiea, “attests the 
former extension of a vast expanse of grassy plains where we 
have now the broken and mountainous country of Greece ; 
plains, which were probably united with Asia Minor, spreading 
over the area where the deep Egean Sea and its numerous 
islands are now situated®.” This however goes a great deal 
further than even Plato’s imagination and is too general, not 
shewing that Plato had any good grounds to go upon with 
respect to the country before his eyes. The only work I can 
find on the geology of Attica is that of Gaudry himself: 
Animaux Fossiles et Géologie de l Attique, 1862, two volumes 
‘got up in accordance with the magnificent tradition of French 
scientific works. From this we learn that Attica is composed 
principally of metamorphic rocks (marbles, mica-schist, ete.) of 
the secondary period, with comparatively insignificant deposits 
of tertiary and recent origin overlying them in places. ‘On 
peut méme dire que, si cette contrée a un cachet particulier, 
elle le doit principalement au métamorphisme; car ses calcaires, 
en se changeant en marbres, ont constitué un sol stérile pour 
VPagriculture, mais riche pour les beaux-arts, auxquels ils ont 
fourni d’admirables matériels*.” | . 

Plato evidently noticed that the tertiary and recent deposits 
must have been at one time of greater extent and probably 
continuous over the whole area, for he noticed that the waste 
was for ever going on at any rate in every rainy season, So he 
inferred that. there must have been a rich soil over a larger 
tract of country which would in consequence have been able 


1 Elements, ubi sup. 3 Gaudry, op. cit. pp. 379, 380, 
2 Klements, chap. xiv, 
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to support more numerous inhabitants. But denudation. had 
removed this, exposing the metamorphic rocks which soon 
assumed a rough and craggy outline and formed a district 
ill-suited for agriculture (Newrroyews, Thucyd. I. 2). | 

The best example of this in Gaudry’s sections appears to me 
to be afforded by Mount Hymettus (Plate LXVI). Here we 
have a conical mass of “marbre gris-bleudtre ou blanchatre,” 
1720 métres high. On either flank (the section is E. 10° N. by 
‘W. 10° 8.) is an almost vertically inclined stratum of mica- 
schist, and next to each stratum of mica-schist comes another 
similarly inclined of marble. This means of course that when 
the strata were originally deposited as aqueous formations they 
lay more or less horizontally over one another, the great mass of 
Hymettus being lowest and what is now mica-schist between 
the two of what are now marble’. The lowest stratum. being 
then pushed up and metamorphosed broke through the over- 
lying strata, thrusting them up on each side into an almost 
vertical position®» But when this happened the mica-schist 
and the marble over it would lie up the sides of the mass 
pushed up from below so as to reach some way towards its 
‘summit, whereas now the marble of Hymettus rises to a great 
height above the other formations. It follows that the over- 
lying formation of mica-schist and originally upper marble has 
gone, and this can only be due to sub-aerial and aqueous 
degradation. This removal of the metamorphic rocks would have 
to be preceded by the removal in a similar manner of those 
“srassy plains” of the Miocene period spoken of by Lyell. 
Plato, without any geological knowledge, perceived something 
like this to be the case, though he confined his speculations to 
the disappearance of an earthy formation and did not see that 
much rocky matter was gone too. That he should have per- 
ceived something of the kind to have taken place and that on 
so magnificent a scale as he describes is surely a great glory to 


1 Cf. Gaudry, p. 385. habituellement trés-relevées, et elles 

2 Cf. Gaudry, p. 383, ‘Les terrains atteignent quelquefois la verticale; on 

métamorphiques ont subi de souléve- ne saurait s’en étonner, lorsqu’on voit 

ments énergiques; ilsforment plusieurs combien les chaines sont hautes com- 
petites montagnes..,Les couches sont parativement A leur petitesse.”’ 
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him. And it is no wonder that -his wildest imaginations fell 
far short of the truth, for it is a mere truism that the 
wonders of nature infinitely surpass all that our imagination can 
invent. | 

The Acropolis, of which Plato especially speaks, is also a 
hill of “marbre gris-bleuatre,” according to Gandry, with meta- 
morphic schists on either side (Plate LXVI. section 1, S. 20° W. 
by N. 20° E.) and the same doubtless holds good of it also. 

His comparison of the state of Attica to “small islands” 
seems to shew that he conjectured the same to have taken place 
in the islands of the Aegean. This is true, I imagine, of most 
of them, but not of all; e.g. several islands since Plato’s time 
have been created near Thera by voleanic action. (Principles, 
chap. xxvi.) Delos at any rate must have been volcanic. But 
Plato of course could not distinguish the two kinds. 

Plato enjoyed great facilities for observation on this question. 
“Tes alluvions terrestres s’accumulent avec une assez grande 
rapidité; dans les montagnes de marbre exposées & un climat 
chaud les pluies et les torrents jouent un rdle important comme 
agents d’érosions et d’alluvions; ces montagnes ont générale- 
ment des pentes roides et sont presque dépourvues de végétation ; 
aussi, lorsqu’un orage éclate, les eaux ne rencontrent pas 
d’obstacles, et dans leur marche rapide, elles entrainent la terre 
meuble qui est 4 la surface des roches. Un jour, en allant de 
Pikermi & Athénes, je fus assailli par un orage, et,.en moins de 
deux heures, une partie de l’espace compris entre les monts 
Pentélique, Hymette et Lycabette fut converti en lac: mes 
chevaux, sur plusieurs points de la route, avaient de |’eau jusqu’- 
aux genoux; le lendemain toute l’eau s’était écoulée & la mer 
ou s’était perdue dans les crevasses des rochers: on congoit 
facilement quelle quantité d’alluvions de telles irruptions doivent 
apporter. Un autre jour, dans un voyage & Sparte, 7at vu en 
trois jours des couches de limon s’accumuler aux bords de l Ku- 
rotas sur une épatsseur de trois métres’.” A man accustomed 
to such débacles might more easily talk of “ one night’s rainfall” 
carrying off the whole surface of the Acropolis than could a 


1 Gaudry, pp. 450,451. The italics are mine. 
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dweller in our climate. But here Plato falls into the same 
error as all the geologists before Lyell. Though he actually 
allows nature nine thousand years to work in, he compels her to 
do all her work in a single night’. I mean this to refer to his 
words about the Acropolis only, for as to Attica in general, he 
allows “many great deluges” during the whole space of time, 
but he invokes a series of catastrophes instead of gradual and 
on the whole uniform action. It is noticeable however that it 
is rain which he invokes, and here he hit the right nail on the 
head, for “sub-aerial degradation is a much more important 
agency than coast-action or the power of the waves®.” This 
however is only natural, for we have seen that the action of 
rain was prominently brought before his notice, whereas the 
action of the sea on the coast of Attica is not at all obvious. 
Here he reminds us strongly of the early geologists with their 
“Noachian deluge” and similar catastrophes. But it is here 
that he shews himself distinctly inferior to Herodotus, to say 
nothing of Strabo. Moreover in any case he does not allow 
time enough, for nine thousand years is a paltry quantity. 

..These errors could scarcely at that time be avoided; his 
merit on the other hand is very great, and he must certainly be 
no longer omitted from the history of geology. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


1 This mistake is the same as he _ single blow. 
made about laws, language, etc., always 2 Origin of Species, 6th ed., p. 267. 
supposing such things to be made at a 


P.S. Professor Hughes has been so kind as to read over 
the proofs of this paper and give me many valuable suggestions 
and corrections. : 


ADVERSARIA., 


CICERO. 


De Oratore 1 § 241. Licet igitur impune oratort omnem 
hance partem wris non controversi ignorare. I quote the text as 
‘Professor Wilkins prints it after Dr Reid’s conjecture non con- 
troversi for the MS reading 7m controversiis. Professor Wilkins 
does not mention that Lambinus corrected in controversits into 
incontroversi, which seems to me as simple and certain as any- 
thing of the kind can be, and to be as far as possible from 
deserving the condemnation and oblivion to which Lewis and 
Short consign it. 3 

In Verrem 2 5 § 125. Vobiscum Africanus hostium spolia 
et praemia laudis communicanit, at nunc per me spolrate...in 
hostium loco numeroque ducimini? Per me is the reading of 
the best Mss; perhaps it is a corruption for per Verrem. 

Ib. § 119. <Atque ipsi etiam adulescentes cum Seatio suo de 
plaga et de uno illo ictu loquebantur. I cannot but think that 
the words de uno illo ictu are a gloss, introduced by et (=2.e.) in 
the usual manner. Plaga refers to the narrative of § 118, and 
to Cicero’s words Quid? ut uno ictu securis afferam mortem 
filio tuo, quid dabis? True, Nonius p. 369 quotes the passage 
with the words et de uno illo ictu: but it is quite possible that 
he means them to explain the word plaga in the sense of vulnus, 
and that his note should be read...“ adulescentes cum Seatio de 
plaga,” i.e. de uno illo ictu, “ loquebantur.” 

Legg. 1 § 17. Tum _haec tractanda quae composita sunt et 
descripta iura et iussa populorum. I suppose et cussa, in the 
same way, to be a gloss on wra. In Verg. Aen. 10 35 the 
majority of the ancient MSS give cur nunc tua quisquam Vertere 
wussa potest? But the Romanus has wwra- rightly as I believe, 
tussa being a gloss to explain the rarer word. 
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ScriptorR BreLut AFRICAE. 


48 1. Cum tribus legionibus equitibusque frenatis DCCC, 
Numidis sine frenis peditibusque levis armaturae...ad Scipionem 
est profectus. Sine frenis I suspect to be a corruption (perhaps 
from a gloss) for infrenis: Verg. Aen. 4 41 e¢ Numidae infreni 
cingunt et inhospita Syrtis. So perhaps the word infrenus should 
be restored to 19 4 cum...Numidarum sine frenis VII milibus ; 
and 61 2 universus equitatus ulterior Numidarum Gaetulorumque 
sine frenis ab dextera parte se movere...coepit, frenatus autem 
Labient eques in loco permanere. 


HORACE. 


Ars Poetica 245, Ne velut innati triviis ac paene forenses Aut 
nimium teneris iuvenentur versibus unquam, Aut immunda 
crepent ignominiosaque dicta. Paene forenses must surely mean 
nearly the same thing as innati trivivs, and refer to the low 
obscenity of the streets. But how can forensis have this mean- 
ing? Only if Horace is translating the Greek dyopaios in the 
sense of ‘vulgar.’ And this is not too much to suppose, when 
in the Ars Poetica he translates cata 76 Suvarov by potenter 
(v. 40), cvpratGew twi by colludere alicut (v. 159), cvpia ovopata 
by dominantia nomina (v. 234), and veavieverOar by iuvenart 
. (v. 246). | | 
F'RONTINUS. 


Strategematon 151. Quintus Sertorius in Hispania, cum a 
tergo instante hoste flumen trarcere haberet, vallum in ripa evus... 
duxit, So the mss; Hartel conjectures averet, Gundermann 
traiciendum haberet. Perhaps we should read traicere e re 
haberet, merely repeating the last three letters of traicere. 


TACITUS. 


Hist. 2 77. <Aperiet et recludet...victricicum partium vulnera. 
The parallels which Heraus adduces from Tacitus to this 
meaningless tautology, such as desertor ac proditor, raptus et 
latrocinia, have more rhetorical force, Did Tacitus write 
aperiet et rescindet? This would surely be more in his manner. 


H. NETTLESHIP, 


ON THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, AND - 
TIBERIANUS I, v. 7. 


Two points have occurred to me on reading Mr Mackail’s 
very interesting and suggestive paper. 

First, with regard to the authorship of the poem. Mr Mac- 
kail does not mention the fact that Baehrens, who edited it in 
the fourth volume of his Poetae Latini Minores (Teubner, 1882), 
attributes it to Tiberianus (praefectus praetorio A.D. 336). The 
fragments of Tiberianus are edited by Baehrens in his third 
volume; the first, consisting of twenty trochaic lines, seems to 
me to resemble the Pervigiliwm in style far more than the 
poems of Annius Florus do. Secondly; before we accept 
Mr Mackail’s plea, that his division of the poem into twenty- 
two stanzas is supported by the statement of the title in §, 
sunt vero versus XXII.; ought we not. to be assured that versus 
can mean anything but lines? Certainly neither Marius Vic- 
torinus nor Servius, when treating of the metres of Horace, 
ever uses the word in any other sense, nor do I think that any 
other sense of the word is common in Latin. But perhaps 
Mr Mackail knows of instances in which it means stanzas. 

One verse out of the twenty trochaics of Tiberianus badly 
requires emendation: 7 (p. 264 Baehrens) et nemus fraglabat 
omne violarum spiritu. Baehrens writes violarum sub spiritu, 
regardless of metre. I suggest violularum spiritu: coining for 
the nonce the diminutive violula. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


PSALM xuix. 15. 


Iy this very difficult and no doubt corrupt passage it is 
possible that for mY we should read NY; compare Prov. 


u. 18—F m3 mis-x min ‘2, But the obscurity of the 
following words renders it necessary to offer any emendation 


_ with reserve, as it is not unlikely that something has fallen 
out. 


PSALM t. 20. 


The atra€ XNeyopevov *5 is variously explained as meaning 
“reproach ” (so most Jewish interpreters), or “ stumbling-block ” 
(LXX. oxavdadov). Neither of these meanings, however, can 
be said to rest on satisfactory evidence. With regard to the 
first interpretation, the fact that the Targum has &'5)7 for 
‘57 seems to shew that the word was known only from this 
passage and that there was no certain tradition as to its sense. 


The connection of *5% with pas and with the Arabic oe 


is also extremely doubtful, for uitil the meaning of a word hes 
been thoroughly established, it is hazardous to connect it with 
other roots simply on the ground of its having two radicals in 
common with them. That the idea of “striking” or “thrust- 
ing” was in the mind of the Greek translator, is improbable, 


since oxavdaxXov is used also as the rendering of Sivan (Lev. 


xix. 14. 1. Sam. xxv. 31. Ps. cxix. 165), and the meanings “to 


strike” or “to thrust” never belong to the root bys (see 
Gesenius’ Thesaurus s. v.). When to these considerations we 
add the strange construction of the phrase *37-"}NN JON }12, 
it is hard to believe in the soundness of the text. It would be 
a very slight change to substitute ANF for *S TN. Else- 
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where the verb rT. occurs onlyin the Piel, with the object in 
the Accusative, but the use of a Hithpael in the present case 
is supported by the analogy of popnn, bbyns, and YAYAA 
(11. Chron. xxxvi. 16), all of which are construed with the pre- 


position 2; 41, “to shew oneself a reviler”, would bear 
somewhat the same relation to ae) (Psalm xliv. 17) that 


yyionn (Is. xxviii, 22) bears to 9, 


PSALM .1xxx. 7. 


In this verse })"1'is taken to mean “an object of conten- 
tion” (Gesenius, “Zankapfel”), and hence it has frequently 
been concluded that the Psalm dates from the period when the 
Seleucid and the Ptolemaic dynasties were contending for the 
possession of Palestine. But a comparison with Psalm xliv. 
14, 15, makes it probable that ee) is a mistake for 73 


(equivalent to YX 339). That the simple nib) may be 


used in this sense appears from Psalm xxxi. 12, if we accept the 
very plausible suggestion made by Lagarde (Proph. Chald. 
p. xlvii.) that IN is there a corruption of 73D, 


PSALM .txxxy. 14. 
The clause YB qb bv’) has been rendered “and she 


(i.e. the divine Righteousness) places her steps on the way”, 
i.e. marches onward; or “places (her foot) in the way of His 
steps”; or again, “makes His steps a way (to walk in)”; or 
finally, “takes heed to the way of His steps”, understanding 


pu” as equivalent to ind Div’. The difficulties presented by 


each of the above interpretations led Schrader to propose the 
emendation— )HY5 a “iy . The sense however seems 


to require an antithesis like that in verse 12, and it is therefore 
possible that al may be the corruption of some abstract-noun, 


such as wy or yorr—« Righteousness shall go before Him, and 
uprightness (deliverance) in the way of His steps”, 


A. A. BEVAN. 


ADDENDUM TO CATULLIANA. 


In my paper in the last number of the Journal of Philology 
(pp. 226 foll.) I passed over with some reluctance a well-known 
line in the Attzs which presents a metrical difficulty 


LxII 53 ut aput niuem et ferarum gelida stabula forem 
et earum omnia adirem furibunda latibula. 


If that difficulty could be got over, I think there is no fault 
to be found with the verse; but unfortunately 1t seems insu- 
perable. 

If in a Latin quantitative metre —v can. be substituted for 
u-, then metrically anything is possible. 

Of the emendations proposed already, omissa Heins., amica 
Muretus, opaca and operta L. Mueller fail from inherent weak- 
ness ; ad omnia irem, Avantius, from abolishing the unquestion- 
ably genuine adirem, ‘go near, ‘go and brave,’ cf. Ov. M. 
14 126 loca mortis adire. Baehrens, abandoning his previous 
alumna, now conjectures ad ima for omnia. \ A somewhat more 
probable change in my opinion would be to read vr ima, 
And had either reading been found in the text, it would have 
passed unchallenged. But I do not feel altogether certain that 
omnia should be discarded. B. indeed says that ‘tam metrum 
respuit quam sententiam. But this employment of omnia is 
thoroughly Latin; and it is not more surprising that the excited 
Attis should speak of his visiting all the wild beasts in their 
dens than that the excited Cybele should tell the lion to make 
all places resound with his roaring, 82 ‘face cuncta mugienti 
fremitu loca retonent.’ If, however, we wish to keep omnia, we 


Journal of Philology. vou. xvttt. 10 
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must give it’ a somewhat unusual, though not unexampled, 
scansion making it omnya, as in V. Aen. 6 33 quin protenus 
omnia Perlegerent oculis; cf. 7 237 uerba precantia (precantya). 
If any one thinks this contraction before an elision to be a 
difficulty, let him compare examples like Aen. 7 555 talia 
contbia et tales celebrent hymenaeos, 12 401 Paednium in 
morem senior succinctus amictu, G. 4 243 stellio et lucifugis 
congesta cubilia blattis. If omnia be scanned thus, we shall 
only require the addition of ad or ut to complete the metre. 


LXI. 


I wish to add a few words on the metrical structure of this 
poem, so far as it is bound up with the question of reading of 
the refrain ‘70 (or 0) Hymen Hymenae io | zo (or 0) Hymen 
Hymenaee’ in 124, 125 (Schwabe’s numbering) and in sub- 
sequent stanzas. 

Editors have beén divided on two questions : 

1, As to whether the stanza is (a) a whole, or (b) is made 
up of two parts (8 +2=5) as : 


Collis o Heliconei 
cultor Vraniae genus 
qui rapis teneram ad uirum 
Virginem, o Hymenae Hymen 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


2. As to whether (a) 20 the MS reading should be retained 
in the refrain or (b) changed too. Thus, besides the correct 
view of Dawes and Munro (1 (a) + 2 (a)), we have 1 (b) + 2 (a) 
held, e.g., by Ellis and Baehrens’*, 1 (a)+2 (6) by Riese and 
Schwabe’, 1 (6) +2 (b) by Vahlen and B. Schmidt. 

As to 1,I think the first impression of any one who reads 
the poem without bias would be that each stanza is one and 


1 It is not necessary to discuss the disappears. If there is no break in 
two intermediate views separately. If the stanza (as Riese thinks), the im- 
io (yo) isthe correct reading, the only portation of o produces 10 motiveless 
ground for a break after the third line _ violations of the synaphea of the poem. 
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indivisible; and certainly the division of a stanza with scheme 
ceccd into ccc + cd must strike all such as a curious one. 

If it exists, we expect to find it reflected either in the metre, 
that is to say in at least a double quantity of the last syllable of 
the end of each part, or at any rate in such a pause in the 
sense as justifies editors when they arrange elegiac verse in 
-strophical structure. 

To take the latter question first, an examination of the 
poem stanza by stanza confirms our first impression, and shows 
that it might be as reasonably divided ce + ccd as ccc + ed. 

Throwing aside the fragmentary stanzas, numbered 76—835 
and 111—115, and, for the moment, those containing the refrain 
in question, we find that a comparison of the breaks at the end 
of the second and third lines of each stanza gives the following 
result : 

Second line. Third line, 


Long pause (eg. Ml. 47,58). 3 2 
Short pause (e.g. 2, 7,13)... 10 5 
No pause + 20 26 

33 33 


If we divide the ‘short pauses’ between the ‘long pauses’ 
and the ‘no pauses’ the proportions of ‘second line’ and ‘third 
line’ become 25 : 28}. 

Thus we see here that there is less internal evidence for a 
break at the end of the third than at the end of the second 
line. . 

The stanzas in which the 7o refrain appears give the follow- 
ing result : 

Second line. Third line, 


Long pause 3 9 
Short pause a ae 3 - 2 
No pause fs ae 5 — 

11 11 


It is obvious that the difference is solely due to the refrain, 
which requires some sort of stop to precede it. It would there- 


10—2 
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fore be much more reasonable*to break the stanza into two 
parts after the second line on the strength of the first table 
than after the third line on the strength of the second table. 
How blind indeed scholars may become, under the influence of 
a preconceived idea, is shown from their ignoring the fact that 
in the stanzas where the o refrain oceurs (lines 4, 39, 49, 59), 
the pause is always before the refrain and not at the end of 
the third line. 

With one single very doubtful exception, omnibus | et, 222, 
223, the last syllable of each of the first four lines of the stanza 
is long by nature or position ; and there is, of course, no hiatus. 
The evidence for a break after the third line rests entirely on 
the wholesale introduction of o into the io refrain. The result 
of this importation is as follows. In 1 place (148) it makes 
no difference, in 4 places (153, 163, 168, 178) it leaves a 
vowel short, and in 6 places it introduces a hiatus (123, 143, 
168, 173, 183, 188). On comparing the rest of the poem, we 
find that while in 10 out of these 11 stanzas the final vowel 
of the third line is either short or in hiatus, in the remainder, 
33 stanzas in all (omitting fragments), in which Catullus was . 
perfectly free to use the same liberty, that final vowel is, with 
one doubtful exception, never short and never in hiatus! 

This curious result is obtained by altering the Ms. text 
twenty-two times, the zo in the last line of each of the eleven 
stanzas being sent the same way as the 7o in the fourth line. 
The only motive seems to be to avoid giving io a scansion (yo) 
which is well attested for other writers, and the admission of 
which will leave the metrical treatment of the poem without an 
irregularity ; and the cogency of the argument in favour of it 
may be estimated from the following presentation : 


BECAUSE Catullus uses o 


in the invocation of | in the middle of in the formula 
the nuptial God a line Hymenaee Hymen, 
THEREFORE 
in the nuptial at the beginning _ in the formula 
shout itself of a line Hymen Hymenaee, 


he must also have used o! 
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I take this opportunity of acknowledging that the priority 
in suggesting queritur in Cat. 83. 6 is due to Prof. A. Palmer. 
The same scholar seems also to have anticipated Riese in 
reading tocosis...diuis 36. 10. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


SPONDEES IN THE FOURTH FOOT IN HOMER. 


SEVERAL things led me some time ago to examine how far 
and with what if any restrictions a spondee is admitted by 
Homer in the fourth foot. Though I fear that this investigation 
was a great deal more trouble than it was worth, I will give 
the results such as they are. In this paper I shall mean by a 
“spondee in the fourth foot” a single word of two long syllables 
constituting that foot. 

In the Jliad (La Roche’s text) there are 280 instances. In 
so long a poem this suffices at once to shew that, generally 
speaking, Homer avoids a spondee in the fourth foot. 

But of these we may resolve a large number; 42 genitives 
in -ov, 15 infinitives (e.g. I. 393 read éAOéwev for erOetv), 9 
oblique cases of yas, aidda in B. 262, O. 561, 661, txoa in 
E. 416, (Spot in P. 385, Anrtoos in II. 849, avrod = there 8 times 
(I should prefer avtoo decidedly to avté@, for why should the 
latter have been changed ?), probably nvédae in A. 92 and eiae 
in Y.189. It is also I think generally supposed that we should 
read #vida for yyw in K. 292; (many of the others are also 
acknowledged on other grounds). In O. 298 and W. 310 tov 
5 ol and t@ 7 ow have been diversely corrected ; I should 
prefer tov oim and t@ oiw, which seem possibly pointed to by 
the MSS*; in ®. 533 we should read viv dim (viv oiw MSS)*; 
vuy =now is short in K. 105; and Quintus Smyrnaeus xi. 491, 
xii. 540, in neither of which passages can vuv be enclitic; and 
indeed there must have been surely an intermediate viv be- 
tween viv and the enclitic vuy in any case; again how foolish 
are the transpositions resorted to in these lines! I have a 


1 Dr Leaf on W. 310 observes that 2 Eustathius however on this line 
‘‘the contraction is merely a mark of says ‘“‘ofw 7 olw”, so that apparently 
lateness”. If the contraction alone there was actually a tradition of viv 
were in question I should agree with  oiw in his time. 
him. 
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suspicion further that we should read dudoe for dudw in 8 
places; surely the line in the sixth fragment of the Cypria: 


Sewoie ofOarpoicw gow Spvds dudw Koidns 


is every way better emended by reading dydoe than by the 
violent transpositions as usual resorted to’. However, that I 
may not be accused of unduly pressing the facts, I will leave 
audw out of the calculation altogether. Then we have 86 
resolved out of 272, i.e. nearly one-third. Now mere accident 
would hardly have enabled one-tenth of them to be resolved; 
take for instance a word like xados, and then only the masculine 
and neuter genitive singular can be resolved in all the cases 
of singular and plural together (and the dual practically does 
not occur), or a word like Baivw where no spondaic form can be 
resolved except the infinitives. _ 

Accordingly this gives stronger proof of the first rule, that 
a spondee in the fourth foot is avoided, and establishes a second, 
that all spondees in the fourth foot must be resolved if possible. 

Let us now examine the remaining 186 cases. The most 
remarkable fact about them is the existence of a large class in 
which the spondee is a word governed by a preposition imme- 
diately preceding. I will give a few examples: 


éxray~av § dp dictol ém m@pmav yoopévoro. <A. 46. 
avTokaciyvntos, wept pécow yeipe TitTHvas. N. 534. 
@s dhapevn XOéverov pév ad’ immav oce yaudte. E. 835. 
ovtTe ToT és TONenov Gua ra@ OwpnyOjvar. A. 226. 


A few, probably well under a dozen, are of this form : 


yark@e Sndon ato T @uwv Tevye EXnTat. II. 650. 
thv © éyo ov Seow Tept 8 avtns TmeipnOnta. WV. 553. 


The number of this preposition class is 77. Apparently the 
preposition and noun or adjective go so closely together that 
the same objection is not felt to a word with preposition as 
without. Yet if preposition and substantive actually were one 
word, they might be objected to! So delicate is the Homeric ° 


1 The scansion of xoidns in the Cypria need hardly trouble us. 
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scansion that le objects as a rule to the rhythm of 6 pe érAns 
avtios éOeiv, and objects, as I have shewn in a previous paper, 
to the rhythm of évaoud97 8 aiwa Kedacvov, and yet will admit 
Tept pécow yxelps TiT)vas as being in a way intermediate. 
And ¢& immey etc. are common enough, yet a molossus in this 
place is almost entirely forbidden. 

The same applies to other instances where a word is very 
closely united to the preceding, especially if it is connected by 
“re cai”. Of this there are 18 instances, e.g.: 


lal v3 ¢ / a ee ” , 
oTnoTaVY ap NHpLovous TE KaL imTrOUS, Ofpa TioLeD. 


Note further that all are either nouns, including several 
proper names, pronouns or adjectives, and that they are mostly 
stock phrases’. 

Connexion by xai alone is much less common (nine times), 
but exactly the same remarks apply, except that cat érAnv is 
found in &. 433, but that is late, in the éaAomola (Kal étry 
however occurs in 6, 242, 271). 

noé only B. 500: of 7 ’EXedv’ eiyov 78°" TrAnv cai Meredva. 

» or 7 Te in B, 460, I. 276, A. 410, O. 691, P. 42, T. 177, 
®.111. Of these T. 177 is spurious; the spondee in it and the 
rest is a noun except A. 410: 7 7 &BAnT 47 Ban adrrov. 

Phrases such as tov & ddd@v, Kal ddXois occur 19 times. 
Some of these might otherwise be classed under the head of 
connexion by «ai. So we have o? 6 avrot and other like 
phrases with avrés ten times. -Also the phrase opéas avtovs 
aptivavtes in M, 43, 86, N. 152, and ta o avtis Fépya in 
Z. 490. 

jv occurs in A, 579, nwets in I’. 104. 
éumns P. 632, attws T. 348 (ua aitas). 

Coming to nouns, we find that dvdpev is remarkably 
privileged in this respect, being found seven times, besides 
T avdpoév in 2. 343; Te xal avdpev occurs several times but 
has been put in a former class. Also & avyjp in V.112. So 
aiyan, inmwy, tous, tro’, oi@v in B. 474, H. 240, IT. 154, 506, 
- ¥. 588, 0. 576, 690. Of proper names there are four, Xpvonv 


1 The references are A. 151, E. 176, 407, K. 338, N. 711, =. 56, 68, II. 425, 
832, H. 386, 0. 203, 214, I. 150, 292, P. 740, 745, X. 44, 462, Q. 350. 
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twice in A, moos “Hpns in K. 5, and Tpéev in P. 513. Add 
Xtvyos Vdwp (O. 37), aydvs (T. 421, part of the Menis presum- 
ably, but the reading is doubtful) and dornp (T. 381; adornp is 
followed by ws and, considering the way os is regularly added 
after a noun, perhaps ao77p ws may be regarded as practically 
one word), and this completes the list of nouns. 

We may say therefore that a spondaic noun in the fourth 
foot is excessively rare except with the restrictions given above, 
men and animals being curiously favoured. Unluckily we 
cannot test these results by comparing other poets, for the old 
Epic writers are in the same case, and the later scarcely admit 
a spondee in any form at all before the bucolic diaeresis. 

Of adjectives there are only four (@. 217, N. 360, =. 318, 
X. 383). ; 

Of verbs wivovo’ and olyov? (EK. 341, O. 542; these two 
having a syllable elided are somewhat exceptional), éorn (K. 
354, 374), txer (&. 406), ErAHs (B. 150), endwv (OQ. 542). More- 
over there are only two verbs in the exceptional classes as 
mentioned above, so that there are only nine verbs in the whole 
Iliad in this position, Therefore the emendation oxjrtp 
éxyov, Feiré te w08ov, printed by van Leeuwen and da Costa 
in their text (H. 277), can be almost proved as wrong as it is 
certainly unnecessary. It may also be noted that the verbs 
appear mainly in later portions of the poem. 

ov mm in M. 203, 270 is printed by La Roche as two words 
and may at any rate be so regarded. 

The Odyssey and Hymns give practically the same results 
as the Jad, but I will spare the reader a repetition of tedious 
details. Perhaps the phrase 7@8ns uétpov ixovtro may be specially 
noted. Hesiod is a little freer. See e.g. Theogony 200, 609, 
Shield, 151, Works and Days 306, 489, 778. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


P.S. With reference to the resolution of Homeric forms 
I find that Quintus Smyrnaeus has forty-five spondees in the 
fourth foot of which only three could be resolved in Homer. 
I have therefore rather under- than over-stated the case. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE ODYSSEY. 


a. 157, 6. 70, p. 592. 
aiyys cxav Keparjv, iva pn TevOoia of ardor. 


So Zenodotus and MSS.; wevOolaro ddXow Aristarchus. If 
oi=‘Four the digamma is neglected, if it is the article the use 
is un-Homeric. Undoubtedly this points to the reading zrev- 
Goiato ‘FP adda, the only difficulty being the dative after 
mevOoiato. But seeing that the dative is used by Homer with 
axovew and «Ave (Leaf on E. 115, IT. 515) this is not a serious 
one. ‘True there is no question here of “hearing with favour”, 
but if the dative could be used at all with such verbs, the 
extension of its use would be easy. The enclitic ‘Fos could of 
course be elided. 


y. 7. évvéa 8 Spar Ecav, mevtnkdcio 8 év éExaorn. 

Nestor is found on the shore at Pylos, sacrificing, begirt, as 
appears from this line, with four thousand five hundred men 
sitting in or on nine paz. What sort of épa can have held 
five-hundred men? And nowhere else do we hear of such a 
number of people collected together for such a purpose. Why, 
the whole army which went with Nestor to Troy, not only 
from Pylos but from Arene and Thrium and half a dozen places 
besides (B. 591 seqy.) was only just this number of 4500, if we 
take his ninety ships (B. 602) to have carried fifty men apiece 
(II. 170). | 

This reading mwevtnkoovor seems therefore a little difficult. 
Now there is another given by HIN, to wit wevrnxovra. H 
and N are the two best Mss. of the Odyssey after M, I going 
sometimes with one and sometimes with the other, and the 
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united testimony of H and N is pretty strong. Here they 
seem to me to preserve a reading worthy at any rate of more 
attention than it has ever received. The quantity is of no 
difficulty at all; the metrical ictus is quite sufficient to account 
for it, and it would only weaken the case to invoke Latin ana- 
logies. Four hundred and fifty men are surely enough, and a 
good many more than you would expect. 

I know the objections which will be raised to this. First, 
Aristarchus and Herodian both read wevtaxdccoe (lengthening, 
by the way, another short a by metrical ictus), and presumably 
Zenodotus and the rest read wevtnxootor. But that only means 
that wevtaxocioe or TevTnKOGLOL Was given in most of their Mss., 
which I do not doubt. Secondly, I shall be told that the next. 
line shews that each édpa offered nine bulls, too many for fifty 
men. But it might with equal justice be said that they are 
too few for five-hundred. It is also at least possible that mpoé- 
yovto ‘Fexactobs évvéa tavpous means: “they offered nine bulls, 
one from each pa”. This is shewn by WV. 329: Ade Sé Tod 
“FexatepOev épnpédatar dvo0 AevKd, Meaning “two stones, one 
on each side”. Cp. «. 430, >. 578. And it might be urged 
that eighty-one bulls is a larger offering than one hears much 
of in Homer; even nine are a sumptuous offering according to 
his way of talking. The idea of propitiation by quantity is 
more Semitic than Greek. 

y. 120. &@ ov tis mote pnt. 

Here again HIN give a variant: év@ ot rw Tis priv. Now 
as mq@ here stands for ws, this reading is the more difficult of 
the two and ought perhaps to be adopted. 

y. 418. Here DHILMN, including by far the three best 
MSS., read strangely xaptraXiuws por dira Téxva Kpnnvat 
ééXdwp. This can hardly be pure accident, and it is worth 
while to point out that the line will scan after a fashion. For 
diros is twice long in Homer (A. 155, E. 359) and téxvov is 
habitually short in Attic. So the Alexandrines may have per- 
suaded themselves to accept this reading, for they could swallow 
a good deal in the way of scansion if they could only thereby 
cling to the text they had received. The inferior Mss. correct 
to tréxva pita. Comparing 2. 653: orer'caté por Kaxa TéKva, 
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one may conjecture that the original was perhaps caprradipos 
ira téxva éwol xpnnvat éFéXSwp. This gives a possible form 
for the others to be derived from (which the vulgate does not), 
for the legitimate hiatus in the third foot is a perpetual dis- 
turbing cause. 

In w. 26 again we find ACM giving: ov ti ce AwBevo, 
dirov téxvov, adr €tupov tot, and Eustathius iAov téxos, the 
latter at any rate being a very respectable reading. Are we to 
consider this a genuine tradition, or as shewing that these words 
were somehow peculiarly liable to transposition? But it is 
one thing to find a reading in M, another to find it m HMN 
together. 

6. 244. Both the mss. and the ancient critics vary between 
avTov pev and avtov pw wArnynow dadetxerXinot Sapacoas, 
Ptolemy of Ascalon reading avrov wév’. But avrdov is unknown 
to Homer, and avrov is not reflexive. On the other hand pév 
gives a good antithesis to dAXA@ 6é in 247, and according to 
Crusius the pronoun nowhere else stands after avrov. If neither 
auTov ev nor avTov pv can be accepted, the correction is clear ; 
read ‘F avrov pév (the reflexive ‘Fé is not enclitic). Compare 
my note on wey and ww in E. 181 in the last number of this 
Journal. 

But alas! the same difficulty recurs in 247: d\A@ & avtov 
(avtov DN) dott cataxpirTwv jioxe (€FéFuoxe). And here 
I see no remedy, for “F’ €FeFuoxe is hardly tolerable in itself 
and would be introducing the pronoun after avtov again, and 
to read ‘F a’rcvy & ddAXw would be wrong since it alters the 
order of words and loses the antithesis of wév and dé. Perhaps 
we should say that avrov here is reflexive, being so closely 
preceded by ‘F avtov. 

kK. 193. ef tus ér éotas wnTis: eyo S ovK olopar eivat. 

Herr Menrad, offended by the contraction of otowas, inverts 
the order of the words, more suo, and reads éupev dim. But he 
has not even seen the real difficulty. For though ofopa: is 
suspicious it would be rash in the highest degree to say that 
it is impossible; it should only make us inclined to look a 


1 To him should apparently be added Quintus Smyrnaeus (V. 279). 
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little more closely into the line. The short and easy method 
of inversion of words has led Herr Menrad far from the truth, 
as it is pretty sure to do. 

The situation is this. Odysseus and his companions have 
come to the island of Circe, and on the third day Odysseus goes 
up from the coast ei? ws Fépya Fidoupe Bpotey, and he sees the 
smoke going up from the house of Circe embowered in the 
woods in the midst of the isle. He comes back and next 
morning makes a speech to his companions: 


® iro, ov yap Fidwev orn Codos ovd bry Hos, 
3709 6 +7 / > e \ lal 

ovd brn nédtos haeciBpotos cia’ vd yaiav 

ovd bmn avvécetat, adda gpalopcba Oaccor, 

y et Ss A 5] \ 5] by ” 5 

el Tis €T EoTtat wntiss eyo 8 fFovK olomart eivac. 


eidov yap 


and he goes on to say how he saw the smoke from the middle 
of the island, shewing that there were inhabitants of some kind. 
Evidently he hints that they had better go and see if they can 
get any profit from them. Now if he had seen nothing he 
might well say éyo 8 ovx« oiouau eivas: but as it was he had 
seen something and therefore thought there was some pjtis. 

So his companions understood him, for he goes on with 
charming naiveté : 


as épapunv, totcw dS& KatexracOn dirov Arop 
pvnocapévois’ Epywv Aatotpuyovos ’Avtipatao, 
Kvx«roros te Bins peyadntopos, avdpodhayovo. 


They did not weep because he did not see a device; no, they 
wept because he did, for they had had about enough of his 
pnts in the cases they bethought them of. 

It is now clear that the difficulty lies more in ov« than in 
oiowat. The line must be emended so as to get rid of ovx« as 
well as the peculiar scansion of the other word. Of many 
obvious ways of doing this I should prefer: éyo dé y' clopac 
eivat, but it is impossible to be certain about it’. 


1 §ovv is most obvious but leaves dtouar will not do since xe is never 
oloua: untouched, and perhaps d’ovv is found with infinitive; dé ‘Ff’ cfoua is 
hardly thus used by Homer; 6é x’ tempting, but there is no place here 
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The corruption is not difficult to account for. Ona super- 
ficial view the ovx seems to be wanted; it is only by carefully 
considering what has preceded and follows that it is seen that 
ov« is wrong. It was from a similar superficial view that évro- 
Oev was corrupted to &«ToGev in u. 239. 

x. 425. La Roche here observes that there appear from the 
Mss. to have been two different versions of this line; one avrol 
S drptveoOe euoi dpa ravtes ErecOat, the other avtoi & otpv- 
veo? Wa por aya ravtes Exnobe. I think that the original 
which gave rise to both was this: avtol 5 otpvvecOe, éwot apa 
mavtes €mnobe. The double difficulty of construction and 
hiatus might cause the double version. But for the former 
compare VW. 71: Oamre pe Otte TayioTa, TUAas 'AFidao wepHza, 
with Dr Leaf’s note, and the hiatus in the third foot is a 
notorious stumbling-block. 

p. 28. ds pal’, rpiv 8 adr’ érereibero. 

One ms. here gives avte trezei@ero, and though doubtless 
this is accidental I think it is probably the true reading here 
and where the phrase recurs. The natural rhythm points to 
it, and zrezre(Oero represents emi@ero in accordance with the 
ordinary rule of Homer, that a word of more than three short 
syllables may have one of them lengthened. So payeduevos 
becomes both payeovmevos and payeropevos. 

t. 209. K«ravovans éFov dvdpa. 

teov is given as the reading of G and M. But this must 
be for te ‘Fov, which is very likely right; two other ss. have 
5° éov. 

T. 246. yupds év apoio, peravdoxpoos ovAOKApHVoS. 

énv @uotow EKustathius, énvy @pmorct weradyypoos Herodian. 
Is yupos év ®uotowy a Homeric phrase? I much doubt it; it 
should be yupds eporow. In the line before, again, Odysseus 
says he will describe Eurybates, ofos éyv (€ev ?) wep, and imme- 
diately starts off in our line, yupos «.7.A. But the Homeric 
way of beginning a man’s description is to say: he was so and 
for ‘fe, rather we want twa; 5é 7 is choose between 6¢ 7’, 5’ dp’, yap, unless 


not wanted as this is no place for someone can suggest something better. 
generalizing. Weare reduced then to 
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so. So of Thersites: @odKds Env x.7.r. (B. 217; ep., in the 
Catalogue, 529, K. 316). 

Read then: yupos & @potowv. This accounts for the variants 
of Eustathius and Herodian and would easily be changed to our 
text, ée being a form of the third person, corresponding to éa in 
the first, which probably was common enough in Homer but 
has been generally changed to jv or énv. 

. 142. The best MS. authority is for 60ev 7’ émcowvoyoever, 
a reading manifestly better in itself than Té ep oivoyoever, the 
vulgate. The word ézrowoyoevew recurs in the Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 204. The meaning is “whence he pours out the 
wine in order for us” the force of éwi being the same as in 
émide&ta etc. But the vulgate must mean “whence he pours 
out wine”, which is barely sense. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 





ON THE IAMBIC TRIMETER. 


EVERYONE who has any acquaintance with anthropology 
will grant me that poetic rhythm is developed from dance and 
song in union. And I imagine that no one will dispute the 
assertion that in Greek poetry the metrical ictus, corresponding 
to the first note in the bar of music and the first step in the 
dance rhythm, falls on a long syllable, the only exception being 
where such long syllable is resolved into two short ones. 

Starting from these axioms we shall find it easy enough to 
trace the origin of the common trimeter iambic. The designa- 
tion “trimeter” itself points out the way. We must find a foot 
of such a kind that three of them make up an iambic line. 

If we must begin the bar with a long syllable it is obvious 
that we must start with the second instead of the first, and 
must regard the first simply as the anacrusis, the raising of the 
foot before the dance-rhythm proper begins at all. (This indeed 
is I presume generally admitted.) Then we have at once a 
consistent, intelligible and beautiful system, of which I give 
what I conjecture to be the simplest and most primitive form: 


Ae ee ea ee 


It is based entirely upon the second epitrite, one of the 
commonest figures in Greek poetry and a regular dance-rhythm. 

The Second Eynitrite. This foot with the dactyl and spondee 
almost entirely composes the Dorian odes of Pindar and the 
Aleaic stanza, and it is freely used in many lyrical metres. It 
corresponds pretty closely to our “common time” in music, as 
it is a bar having two beats, a strong one on the first note and 
a subordinate one on the third, but whereas the typical form of 
our common time is simply four crotchets the second epitrite 
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=?° 6? #. Evidently the most exact equivalent of our 


common time would be four long syllables, but owing to the 
frequency of the fact that in Greek music and poetry the 
musical beat goes along with length of syllables this form was not 
the prevailing one and the second epitrite gained the chief 
place’. 

Variations of the epitrite. There is one variation of the 
epitrite so beautifully employed by Pindar that I cannot help 
pausing to remark upon it though it is not germane to the 
matter in hand. I mean when the first syllable is resolved, 
giving the rhythm »ywv--—. This foot does not by itself look 
remarkable but he has used it in the last lines of the strophes 
of the fourth Pythian ode with a most miraculous effect, giving 
to the verse the most exquisite lilt that can be conceived, e.g. 


yovov idedv Karr | toTtov avdpav. 


But the following variation, -v-v =?" &?° @, is of 
great importance for the present subject. This is used by 
Pindar, but not so very commonly, in his Dorian odes, and is 
evidently considered by him as a relaxation of the strict form. 
For instance he only admits it twice in the whole of the fourth 
Pythian (line 5, -vos ruydvTés, and 23, dé£ar’: aici-). 

In the Alcaic stanza this relaxation was commonly admitted 
in all places. But that here also it is a variation on the 
original form is perhaps shewn by the fact that the Latin poets, 
seeking as usual for weight and dignity at the expense of a 
certain grace and lightness in their adaptations of Greek 
metre, did not admit it at all®. 


1 For our common time in Greek see 
the appendix to this paper. 


2 Whereas anyone may with ease © 


heap up dozens of instances of this 
variation on the epitrite in modern 
instrumental music, the epitrite itself 
is singularly rare. It will justly be 
ascribed to a very partial knowledge 
of the subject on my part, but I 
cannot think of any instances of it 
except about a dozen or twenty 
phrases of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 


and Schumann. But as soon as we 
look at vocal music we find this form 
to be very common. It occurs for in- 
stance in Schubert’s ‘‘ Trout” Song, 
the Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah, 
the last movement of the Choral Sym- 
phony, and very many other well- 
known pieces, So that in modern 
music also the influence of the words 
is apparent in altering the four equal 
notes to the epitrite. 
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Original form of Iambic. If, as I have just tried to shew, 
the double trochee was a relaxation of the epitrite this seems to 
point clearly to the conclusion that the original form of the 
iambic trimeter was that which I have given above, with a 
great preponderance of long syllables. But besides this I rely a 
good deal upon the exactly similar form of the ‘“ Metre Royal” 
in Persian. “As for the metre of the Poem,” says Fitzgerald in 
the notice of Jaémf’s life prefixed to his translation of Saldmdn 
and Absdl, “it is the same as that adopted by Attar, Jelal- 
uddin and other such Poets—and styled, as I have heard, the 
‘Metre Royal ’—although not having been used by Firdusi for 
his Shah-nameh, Thus it runs: . 


ea pene oar ae 


a pace which, to those not used to it, seems to bring one up 
with too sudden a halt at the end of every line to promise easy 
travelling through an Epic. It may be represented in Monkish 
Latin Quantity : 


Dum Saléman verba Regis cogitat 
Pectus illi de profundis aestuat.” 


Add to this the short syllable for anacrusis and you have 
precisely the form which I was led by entirely different con- 
siderations to believe to be the original of the iambic. And 
indeed I wonder that so accomplished a metrist as Fitzgerald 
did not perceive that he had practically been writing a couple 
of Latin iambics. 

Variations of original form. Admitting the above-mentioned 
relaxation of the epitrite and the long anacrusis as well as the 
short one we get the following form, in fact the ordinary 
iambic : 


and we can see plainly (what is not at all plain on the vulgar 
hypothesis) why the spondee was admitted in what we call the 
first, third and fifth feet of the verse, but not in the other three. 
It is also plain that when the grammarians described the verse 
as acatalectic they were wrong, as it might be expected they 
would be somewhere from their mole-eyed fashion of going to 
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work. The verse is really catalectic, like the trochaic tetra- 
meter which is built on the same foot admitting the same 
relaxations. 

The further resolution of long syllables into two short ones 
each offers no difficulty, except possibly in the case of an 
“anapaest in the first foot.” Here we must consider the two 
short syllables of the anapaest as being the resolved anacrusis 
of one long syllable. 

External evidence for dance-rhythm. I have now given the 
internal evidence for the true construction of the iambic. But 
there is strong external evidence also that it was originally a 
dance rhythm and wassung. Apollodorus says in his Bibliotheca 
(1.5): érecra mpds Keredv éXOodca [7 Anunrnp] rov Bacirevovta 
Tote Enevowiwv, évdov ovaa@v yuvatkay Kal Neyoucav TovTeV 
map avtas KxabélecOar, ypaia tis ‘lauBn ocxdvaca tv Oedv 
érroinae perdidoat. Sia TodTo év Tots Oecpodopiots Tas yuvaiKas 
oKoTTew Aéyovow. And again in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter (200) we read : 


GXX’ ayéXacTos, atactos ébynTVos HOE TOTHTOS 
joto, TOOw pivvOovea Babvfdvoro Ovyarpos, 
mpiv y ote 8) yreVns pv “lauBn Kedvd Fidvia 
TOAAG TapacKkeTTove éeTpéato ToTMLAY, ayVnY, 
pevdjoat yerdoar Te Kal traov oyelv Ovpov' 

\ YS: \ 9 / ” > a 

) 8 ‘Fou cab érevta peOvotepov éFadev dpyais. 


It is quite clear from this that iambics formed part of the 
mysteries of Demeter, and there can be no reasonable doubt 
therefore that they were sung with dancing in accordance with 
the usual habit at mysteries. : 

Now we know that Demeter and Iacchus were worshipped 
together at Eleusis and that though Iacchus and Bacchus were 
two distinct persons they were confounded by the Athenians. 
Now compare the following from Bergk’s Anthology, Carmina 
Popularia : 


‘Os ot péytotot tTdv Oedyv Kal dirtator 
TH TOL TAapELoLy’ 

évtav0a (yap Anuntpa cal) Anunrpcov 
ipa Twaphny oO Katpos. 
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XH pev TA ceva THS Kopns pvorHpra 
épxe? iva momen KT... 


and secondly : 


Xol Baxye tavde podoay ayndaiCoper, 
¢ fa) e \ / >/ A 
amdodv pvOmov yéovTes alod@ péret, 
Kawav, arapOévevtov, ovTL Tais Tapos 
Kexpnuévay @daicw, aX aKnpatov 
KaTapxowev TOV Uuvor. 


and thirdly, this short fragment from Archilochus in a metre 
(iobacchic) very close to that of the first song: 
Anpntpos ayvns Kat Kopns | THY Tavyyupw céBov. 

Here we have three different rhythms, one common iambic 
and the other two varieties of it, all connected with Demeter 
or Bacchus, and shewing that such rhythms were especially 
appropriated to them. And all three were almost certainly 
sung (aioA@ pédrev” proves this for the second), and therefore 
almost certainly danced to. 

Add that the very name iobacchos connects that mainly 
iambic metre with Bacchus. 

We can see then that it was only natural that some variety 
of iambic metre should be used at the Bacchic tragedy when 
dialogue was introduced. And this does not oppose the state- 
ment of Aristotle (Rhet. m1. 1, Poet. x.) that trochaics were the . 
older metre in tragedy, for trochaics are only another variety 


1 It may be said that this poem is 
too late to be of any value. But I 
think it clearly modelled on or paro- 
died from old hymns to Demeter and 
Iacchus, son of Demeter. The metre 
is ithyphallic, a mixture of iambics 
and pure phallics. It is well known 
that Aristotle (Poetics 1x) derives 
comedy from ra gaddixd, so that the 
adoption of iambics for comedy simply 
means the omission of the alternate 
phallics (either -~-~-~ or perhaps 
=—~—~=-~ as the phallic song with- 
out iambies runs in Acharnians 262) 
from the sung ithyphallic, Cp, Carm. 


Pop. 7: 
(avd-yere mdvres,) dvdyer evpuxwplay 
T@ Oe@ Troveire* 

€0éXet yap 6 Peds dpds érpvdwyuevos 

dua wécou Badifev, 

2 Why aid\w? Rather av’Nw, for the 
flute is the instrument of Bacchus. 
ardodv must mean simple or pure 
(axnparov) iambics as opposed to the 
mixture of iambics and other verses 
in the ithyphallic and iobacchic verses 
commonly sung to Bacchus. Cp. Ar- 
chilochus 76: avrds éfdpxwv mpos 
avrdv AéoBiov maijova. 
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of the common iambic, both being equally based on the epi- 
trite, and Bergk rightly classes both under the general head 
of iambics. The final victory of iambic trimeter was doubtless 
owing to the fact that it, of all the various iambic forms, was 
the best suited for dialogue’. 

Rule of Cretic. Change from sung to spoken verse. In the 
first of the two songs quoted above the rule of the cretic is 
violated at least once, one line ending zroinoov didtrare, and 
another 7uiv (but possibly #yucv) ovdé év, besides another which 
ends tov Oedv Sef, kai xards. So Hipponax also, one of the 
very oldest iambic writers, violates the rule, and in the Car- 
mina Popularia in general no attention whatever is paid to it. 
Now evidently if you sing an iambic trimeter, according to 
its true rhythm as given above, this rule of the cretic is 
utterly absurd. But when recitation or speaking supplants 
singing the character of the verse is somewhat changed, and 
the rule of the cretic is at once dictated by the ear. Plainly 
then when the comic poets did not trouble themselves about 


1 pddora yap Nexrixoy Tov wérpwv 7d 
lauBetoy éort. Aristotle ubi supra. Cp, 
also xLI: 70 dé dauPixdy Kal rerpauerpov 
kuwyrika’ TO pev (the latter) dpynoriKxdy 
To 6€ mpaxrixév. Not the least interest- 
ing of the many almost supernatural 
parallels in the development through- 
out of the Greek and English drama 
is this change of metre at an early 
period, the importance of which can- 
not be exaggerated. For (after the 
doggrel stage derived from the miracle- 
plays had been passed) the regular 
metre for drama in England was a 
seven-footed accentual iambic, almost 
= trochaic tetrameter, as for instance 
in those misbegotten works, Peele’s (?) 
Sir Clyomon and Sir Clamydes and 
Preston’s Cambyses, which the “ mighty 
line” of Marlowe superseded as the 
iambic did the tetrameter*. And the 

* The only exception to this usage in the 


period between doggrel and blank verse that 
I know of is Peele’s Arraignment of Paris, 


only other independently developed 
drama of Europe, the Spanish, also 
began with what are practically accen- 
tual tetrameters (generally acatalectic), 
but unluckily never got any further, 
for the Spaniards never succeeded in 
laying hold on a fit vehicle for drama, 
or Calderon would have been a much 
greater poet, great as he is. Query 
whether anything of the kind is the 
case with the fourth original drama, 
that of India? 


which was printed as early as 1584. This is 
however more like a masque than a regular 
drama, and is rhymed throughout; as it is, 
the Jong seven-footed iambic plays a con- 
siderable part in it, just as the tetrameter 
does in the Persae. In these two plays Fs 
may see the old unsuitable metre yieldin 
the field reluctantly to a stronger an 
younger competitor, just as rhyme again 
in Shakespeare gradually disappears before 
blank verse. The long iambic turns up 
again in that villainous vision in Cymbéline 
(Act v. Se. iv. 80—113), which cannot be 
Shakespeare’s, and may possibly be inserted 
from some old play on the same subject. 
Mr Swinburne thinks Selinus may have 
been written before Tamburlaine, but there 
is no proof of this. 
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the cretic they were not really “violating” any rule at all, but in 
their rougher style of versification were merely keeping to the old 
custom. I conjecture that this rule may have been first intro- 
duced by Archilochus, as he does appear to have observed it. 

Besides this other changes came about when the verse was 
simply recited or spoken. The hephthemimeral caesura quite 
conceals the original character of the line, whereas the penthe- 
mimeral keeps it clear, and is the natural one. Of course 
both were used in the sung iambics’, and while they were sung 
the character of the verse would be marked equally with either, 
but as soon as singing was given up the hephthemimeral cae- 
sura must cause the proper rhythm to be forgotten, and in- 
troduce a new one which was better suited for its purpose. 
Accordingly all the verses were looked upon from a new point 
of view, however they might be constructed, and the original 
rhythm was lost sight of so completely that the grammarians 
gave an absolutely wrong account of the system. I trust that 
I shall not be understood to advocate a return to this system 
in reading iambics; I do not wish to restore the stem for the 
flower, but simply to shew the true process of growth. 

I cannot find that the dactyl in the fifth foot was ever 
admitted except by the comic poets, and this may be probably 
considered as an innovation of theirs. As to the other comic 
licenses I need only say that I agree absolutely with the views 
of Clarke’, as I suppose every one else does. 

We have now therefore arrived at the classical form both 
in tragedy and comedy, and concerning this what need we any 
further witness? Like blank verse in the hands of Milton and 
Shakespeare the iambic reached an incomparable perfection in 
the hands of Aeschylus and Sophocles, for the purposes of tragic 
poetry and tragic drama. Like blank verse in the hands of 
Fletcher, it was weakened and fluidified by Euripides, but 


1 In the oldest sung iambics of all impossible to speak definitely on the 
one would suppose, at first sight, that point. Certainly all the oldest iam- 
no caesura would be necessary. But  bics we possess are as careful of cae- 
caesuras do seem to be sometimes ob- _sura as Aeschylus was. 
served even in metres that are sung 2 On Iliad B. 811. 

(as generally in alcaics); so that it is 
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remained in its main features unchanged until the ruin of 
Greek versification, when quantity began to give way to 
accent. 

Byzantine iambic. The only Byzantine writer of iambics 
with whom I have more than a nominal acquaintance is Theo- 
dorus Prodromus, whose Catomyomachia is very well worth 
reading as an illustration of the decay of iambics and a parody 
of classical tragedy. I shall only speak therefore of this poem, 
but the same characteristics mark other Byzantine writers of 
iambics. Both here (and also in the same author’s long 
romance in iambics and elsewhere) the most striking pecu- 
liarity consists in the unvarying occurrence of an accent on 
the penultimate syllable of the line’. I puzzled over this for 
a very long time without being able to see any possible reason 
for it, and it is curious that at last I saw an explanation of 
some kind by means of the true rhythm of the old iambic. 
I must premise that whereas this delicate attention is paid to 
accent, the false quantities are sprinkled with a most liberal 
hand; it is evident in fact that accent is easily getting the 
upper hand of quantity, though the excellent Bishop is clearly 
striving to write in classical measures, as far as quantity goes, 
without being at all able to understand what the classical 
measure really was. Any one who has ever looked into 
Tzetzes’ desperate attempts at hexameters will understand at 
once what I mean, and though Prodromus’s iambics certainly 
look much nearer to Attic verse than Tzetzes’ hexameters are 
to Homer’s, yet I do not think that is due to anything but 
accident, since iambics, as Aristotle says, are nearer to prose, 
The truth appears to be that the Byzantines by this time read 
iambics purely by accent, though they knew that they were 
based upon quantity. 


1 The only exception in the Cato- Read therefore 


myomachia is line 324: wat mat Kpeth\ov, mat mamat mat 
mat wat Kpet\X\e, wat mamat mat deomérov. 
déorora, Confusion of za? in different senses 


‘This line is obviously wrong on other accounts for corruption. While about 
grounds, for the Chorus is lamenting it I will add that in 364 we should 
over the death of Psicharpax, son of read 7\ynoe 8’ ovros for HAynoev ovTos. 
Creillus, not that of Creillus himself. ; 
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Now if it was necessary for an accent to be on the penulti- 
mate syllable the only conclusion to be drawn is that the end 
of the iambic ran on the whole naturally as a set of trochees 
(accentual trochees of course) to the ear of the Byzantine. 
But it is surely incredible that they can have regarded the 
typical form of their iambic as six accentual trochees in a row! 
And as the caesura is preserved it is plain that there was 
a break in the middle of the line, which was scarcely due 
to observance of classical tradition, or to delicacy of ear, for 
-Tzetzes knows nothing about the caesura in hexameters, and 
if the ear did not point it out there, where would it? We 
have this then to go upon—a trochaic ending and a caesura. 
Now begin your line according to the original rhythm of the 
iambic and you have what I think is the typical scansion of 
the Byzantine form, (1) with penthemimeral caesura 


vy L Z vy L z 


(2) with hephthemimeral caesura 


YY , , YY / 
¥l/tvutvte|/¥l|tvuZe. 


Take for instance Catomyomachia 64: 


et | yap mpoyvecn || To | SdAoLs pd cavéeyerr. 
and 311: 


os | Oe wd emrArOes || aylyEdrndépe. 
But these typical forms occur very rarely, and as a rule the 
accents are tossed about anyhow; take the opening lines : 


| A \ " 
TL TOV TOTOUTOY avdpLK@TATOL YPdVOV 
/ a A > , 
MEVOVTES EloW TOY OTT@V aEevyaws 
Seiu@ ov L dpi L detXia ; 
[LG veowev Kal Ppikyn Kal CEetdia; 


I can imagine the reader saying: “ Why these are good iambics 
enough (except for gpixn), and if the Byzantines chose to 
_ have an accent on the penultimate, it was a mere fancy of 
theirs; why all this elaborate explanation of such a simple 
matter?” But it is only by a dead scholarship (like our own) 
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that the Byzantines ever managed to keep right quantity; look 
at this : 

TlXovtava Ante, adv “Ady Tepoepdvnr’. 

Still persons only used to English or even Italian accentual 
verse may well say that verses like these cannot be based on 
such a system as I propose. If however we go further afield 
we can find something pretty like. There is no doubt that the 
ordinary popular Spanish metre is typically four accentual 
trochees. But on the first pages of the Romancero del Cid I 
open this is the sort of accentuation I find: 


Le jara de nd volvér 
for: Lé jurd de né volvér 
y de si ndble condado 
noblé condédo 
espdntame, mi Rodrigo 
for: éspantame. 


for: 


In Spanish and in Byzantine the one important thing is to 
get the accent on the penultimate’; the rest does not signify. 

So again in the accentuation of French poetry, though that 
is not so like the Byzantine; for instance we should say 
perhaps—but I speak very tentatively—that the typical form 
of the Alexandrine was six accentual iambics, but all a French 
poet cares for is to have the accent come on the sixth and 
twelfth syllables; indeed in the oldest Alexandrines it is often 
only on the twelfth. I conclude then, without serious doubt, 
that the Byzantine iambics tended to split into two halves, 
each trochaic in nature and each with an anacrusis, and that 
the quantity is a pretence, 


1 Tlepoepévny is here correct quan- 
tity on the Byzantine principle, for it 
would not go into a verse without 
lengthening a short syllable. This 
accounts for the greater number of 
false quantities, as dimev=-—~-~-, ete; 
less commonly a long syllable is short- 
ened for the same reason. But there 
is no excuse for civ or “Avéy or ppixn 
quoted above, or for many others like 
them, Still upon the whole the quan- 


tities are right, though I cannot con- 
ceive this to be anything but an arti- 
ficial device. Therefore Hercher is 
justified in changing the order of words 
sometimes, and otherwise paying some 
attention to quantity in his edition 
(Teubner). It must be remembered 
that trisyllabic feet are not admitted 
by the Byzantines. 

2 If the verse is catalectic, then on 
the last. 
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It may be observed that in some ways this form is a reversal 
to the original, just as a highly-cultivated plant will return to 
an ancestral form when let run wild. The first half of the 
verse assumes again nearly its original character (though the 
other half is utterly changed) when there is a penthemimeral 
eaesura. All trisyllabic feet are rejected, so that here the 
verse goes back to the very simplest form. So Simonides 
Amorginus in the early days of literary iambics admits no 
trisyllabic feet (in verses 1 and 7 of his longest poem @eds 
appears to be a long monosyllable and the fragment ti tavra 
faxpov dia Noyor avédpapov; has probably been misquoted or 
ascribed to the wrong Simonides). A similar phenomenon is 
to be observed also in the hexameter of the latest school. 
Nonnus, Tryphiodorus, etc. have a very great preponderance of 
weak caesuras over strong, and Nonnus never admits a spondaic 
ending, and he and Coluthus never omit the caesura; besides 
which the preference for dactyls over spondees is clearly marked. 
In all these points the latest hexameters revert undoubtedly 
to what was the earliest type. 

I will now return to an intermediate link between the 
classical and Byzantine iambics. We should expect that when 
accent began to equal quantity in verse, accent and quantity 
would be made to coincide. This is of course impossible with 
the Byzantine iambic where the accent falls on a short syllable. 
But make that syllable long, i.e. take a scazon, and there at 
ence is an iambic with. quantity and accent united. This is 
found in the scazons of Babrius, and is attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Latin scazon, where the accent almost universally 
was on the penultimate. Considering the tendency which led 
the Greeks to throw the accent on the penultimate in iambics, 
I cannot feel absolutely convinced that the Latin influence 
alone gave rise to the Babrian scazon, and perhaps other factors 
came into play. However that may be we here see the first 
step towards the form that ultimately prevailed, as early as the 
first half of the third century. But Babrius differs in every- 
thing else. Quantity is not yet lost for his quantities are 
as true as anybody’s, and trisyllabic feet are admitted freely, 
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a far stronger proof that the quantity was genuine, not arti- 
ficial *. : 

Modern Greek form. There is a form of modern Greek 
verse which is practically identical with the Byzantine Iambic. 
It is that into which Musurus Pasha has recently translated the 
Commedia of Dante. He describes it in his preface as wétpov 
dwdexacvAraBov trapokvTovor, ouotov méev TO tawBuK@, ENNELTrOV 
5€ Tod xpovixod pvOuod; an exact definition if you add to it 
the observance of either one or other of the two caesuras. It 
will be evident at once that this is absolutely identical with the 
Byzantine form, except in the following particular; the By- 
zantines try to keep the quantity as well as the accent and 
Musurus neglects the quantity altogether. This distinction, all 
things considered, is very trifling. 

I find this metre very agreeable reading after a little 
practice, more so than the Byzantine, inasmuch as where there 
is no attempt at quantity there can be no ill effect through 
lapses from it. Let me give as an example those three 
magnificent lines of Ulysses : 


"AvaprvncOadpev oias éopev yevéOrns: 
Ov yap iiov nudv To Env os KTHVN, 
"ArAG Onpevey apeTny KaTrLOTHND. 


To appreciate it fairly a much longer passage is required, 
but even from these three lines observe how it falls into those 
two trochaic halves of the Byzantines. The accents however 
are not so capriciously distributed. 

As to the “typical form” of both this and the Byzantine 
verse I do not suppose that the writers deliberately aimed at 
it; only that it is the natural end to which they tend. No 
more does a French poet aim at six iambics in his Alexandrine, 
yet that is how the Alexandrine is regarded by at least one 
good authority as being typically constituted. I have been the 
more careful to explain the verse of Musurus that I remember 


1 The fact that the Byzantines do was a sham, that they really had no 
not admit resolved syllables appears to intelligible distinction between long 
me conclusive proof that their quantity and short syllables. 
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seeing it sadly misdescribed in a review, when the “Ads was 
first published. 

This then may be regarded as the final form so far into 
which the trimeter has been metamorphosed in Greek. Its 
development elsewhere does not belong to my present purpose, 
but I hope to trace this hereafter if possible. Whether a new 
growth can be expected from the latest form it would be difficult 
to prophesy with any certainty, nor does the present state of 
Greek poetry hold out much hope; but a metre that has once 
taken root is always apt to burgeon into unexpected forms, and 
there is no saying what may happen at a future date if the 
Greek nation should ever break out into a great poetical 
revival. 

Meantime however that other detestable and well-named 
“prostitute” verse reigns supreme from the days of Tzetzes 
even till now’. But this is itself a variety of the iambic, being 
simply an accentual tetrameter catalectic. So that the iambic 
in some form or other may be said to have completely routed 
and supplanted the other classical metres. 

Modern reading of classical wambics. This throws some 
light on the modern Greek and English methods of reading 
iambics. We see that all needed for a good verse in modern 
Greek is a caesura and a paroxytone accent, besides which 
trisyllabic feet must not be admitted. But that is just what 
you get in more classical iambics than not*. So that iambics 
do actually scan in the majority of cases when read by a modern 
Greek according to accent. Of course the scansion is very 
different from that of Sophocles, still scan they do*, and those 
who call them absolutely absurd (as I did till now to my shame) 
are not so clever as they flatter themselves they are. 


1 They even write sonnets in it. 
Great Heavens! a sonnet in the metre 
of “A captain bold of Halifax who 
lived in winter quarters”! In English 
the metre is suited to the subject as it 
was by Aristophanes. 

2 Except in the later plays of Eu- 
ripides where the frequency of trisyl- 


labic feet is one of his many points of. 


resemblance to the English dramatists 
of the decline. 

3 Of course this applies only to 
paroxytone verses with caesura and 
without trisyllabic feet, but as I said 
before these are more than half and 
often occur half-a-dozen together, in 
the better plays. 
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But I presume no competent judge will dispute the decision 
of Munro that “our reading of Homer and Virgil has in itself 
no meaning,” and the same of course applies to our reading of — 
iambics. As a matter of fact it very often represents more 
nearly the Byzantine or Musurus’s iambic than any other, Let 
any man divest himself of his prejudices, remembering that we 
read almost entirely by accent’ in reality, and consider how he 
does in truth read such lines as cpepdvaior yaudndaior cupifov 
dovov, and he will see the truth of this at once, for here our 
reading is exactly the same as that of the modern Greek. Let 
him take ei ader’ “Apyods wn SvattacOar oxadgos, and he will 
see that he reads it with the rhythm of the modern iambic, 
though not quite in the same way as a modern Greek does, 
Then let him extend his view to such as per’ avdpds bs ode viv 
atipacas éyer, where the accent (owr accent) is somewhat dislo- 
cated from the Byzantine type but is in reality in its essence 
the same, and so proceeding onwards he may come to think 
that after all the difference between our way of reading iambics 
and that of the modern Greek is not so very great as it seems 
at first. At any rate he must confess that we have no right to 
speak of the latter as we habitually permit ourselves to do. 

By this time it must be evident how easily the classical 
iambic was metamorphosed into the Byzantine. So naturally 
does it assume a trochaic ending when quantity vanishes that 
probably every modern nation which reads Greek at all has 
altered it into more or less the same form except the French. 
And the reason is that all these nations except the French 
accentuate words of two syllables on the penultimate. I must 
again guard myself by saying that this applies to lines ending 
with words.of two syllables as far as the English way of reading 
goes. If there are more than two in the last word we mostly 
get back to a line which may be regarded as an accentual 
representation of a Greek quantitative line, and then we are 
nearer to the classical method (whatever that was) than the 
modern Greek is, 


1 Need I say that I mean not the lutely nothing whatever in the classical 
Greek accent, but an English stress iambic, though it often accidentally 
accent, which per se represents abso- . represents the quantity? 
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Summary. The history of the iambic trimeter, as I under- 
stand it, was then as follows. Based on the epitrite, it was 
originally sung with dancing along with other “iambic” measures 
in the worship of Demeter; then extended to that of Iacchus 
and Bacchus. Becoming recited it changed its character in 
an important manner ; it was used as a literary instrument by 
Archilochus and other poets, especially for satire, and returning 
to its old service of Bacchus was introduced into the dialogue of 
the drama, supplanting its near kinsman the trochaic tetra- 
meter. Finally it was corrupted as I have just shewn when 
accent gained the victory over quantity. And there are in all 
four kinds of iambic trimeter: (1) the sung, (2) the classical 
recited or spoken (a) serious (8) comic, (8) the Byzantine, 
(4) the modern. 


APPENDIX. 


I will here add some miscellaneous observations which could 
not be conveniently introduced above. 

Archilochus. I have taken no notice of the story that 
iambics were “invented” by Archilochus. This story is con- 
tradicted by the account given in the Hymn to Demeter which 
is very likely as old as Archilochus himself and is at any rate 
a better authority than any forthcoming in his behalf. Popular 
opinion—and that is what this comes to—is the most erroneous 
guide to be found on a question of invention of metre. If we 
had no more of Italian than of Greek poetry and no better 
metrical writers upon it than the Greek writers, Petrarch would 
probably be credited with having invented the sonnet; and 
quite lately M.. Asselineau was misled (very pardonably) into 
asserting that the sonnet was originated in Provence. And 
does not almost everybody believe that Tennyson invented the 
metre of In Memoriam, a metre at least as old as Ben Jonson ? 


1 Tf the Margites was a mixture Moreover, it is clear from the quota- 
of hexameters and iambics, then, as_ tions given above from Apollodorus 
it was popularly ascribed to Homer, and the Hymn to Demeter, that Ar- 
evidently popular opinion cannot have chilochus was not the first to use 
been at all consistent on the point. iambic metre as a vehicle for satire, 
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I think it probable that the truth is that Archilochus first used 
the iambic metre in literature as opposed to popular song, 
especially introducing the rule of the cretic, besides inventing 
the peculiarly Archilochian form of alternate trimeters and 
dimeters. | 

Scazon Iambic. I should think that the Greek scazon must 
have always appeared on the ordinary view the most idiotic 
metre to all who regard verse as appealing to any other sense 
than that of the fingers, particularly when a spondee is allowed 
in the fifth foot. But look at it in the proper light and it 
becomes quite intelligible : | 


BIFCFFIF OPP IP FF IPF and a rest, 


eg. €| Baoe Mains | tratda Kurd | vns mar | pur. 


I need not explain any further the variations on this 
form, which are mainly the same as those of the iambic 
trimeter. But it is hard to see how such verses can well have 
been read, properly speaking, or even recited unless very 
artificially, and so the scazon was always a poorly growing plant 
and seems to have flourished very little until transplanted into 
Latin, in which it seems to me and to a far better judge, 
Dr Verrall, to have avery different effect. And here it may 
be observed that Greek lyrical metres, being written to be 
sung, cannot be read at all as a rule, and the only way to enjoy 
a chorus or an ode or anapaests is generally to recite it to 
oneself following the metre—scanning it in fact as a schoolboy 
scans Virgil—and not to read it at all like those metres which 
were meant to be read. It is no wonder that people cannot 
see any metre in Pindar while they persist in reading him like 
hexameters or iambics. And this was where the iambic got 
the advantage over metres sung like itself, and this was how it 
became of such importance; it could be read, as well as sung, 
by a slight change in its nature. 

Corresponding forms. As the iambic is based on the 
epitrite corresponding to our common time, it is interesting to 
see what forms are like this in other literatures. To say 
nothing of other European metres, which are mostly descended 
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from classical iambic forms, the*common Spanish metre 
already quoted is in common time; there are two main and 
two subordinate beats in each line, so that it nearly equals two 
epitrites. Exactly the same is the metre of the great Finnish 
epic, the Kalevala, a metre adopted by Longfellow in the Song 
of Hiawatha. I have also seen it stated that this metre is that 
commonly used by the Australian blacks. In fact the base of 
the trimeter is the commonest and most widely spread form of 
musical bar in the world. 

But by far the most interesting is the Persian “ Metre 
Royal” already given. I find this described in a Persian 
grammar as the twelfth variety of the metre “Ramal,” the 
thirteenth variety of the same is identical, with a short syllable 
at end, instead of a long one, which in Greek makes no 
difference. The third variety is as follows: 


Sree RATS Ces fee Py 


being in the same ratio to the Greek tetrameter as the Metre 
Royal is to the trimeter, and the fourth is to the third as the 
thirteenth to the twelfth. 

One may observe how beautifully this illustrates the dif- 
ference between the Oriental and Greek natures in an artistic 
point of view. The Oriental stiffness and lifelessness are here 
marked as plainly as in plastic art,and the Greek love of life 
and variety comes out as clearly as in the wonderful measure- 
ments of the Parthenon discovered by Mr Penrose, or the 
flowing lines of the Hermes of Praxiteles. Variety within 
definite limits, the principle which governs the greatest art of 
every kind, is missed by the Oriental because he keeps his eyes 
too steadily upon zrépas, but worse is the fault of those who 
plunge into the dzecpoy and think they are free to overstep the 
eternal limits of art. 

Musical accompaniment. We have seen that the iambic 
was connected with the worship of Bacchus, especially perhaps 
in its ithyphallic form. And the instrument devoted to Bacchus 
was the flute, as the lyre was to Apollo. Secondly, the tri- 
meter and tetrameter (trochaic) are only two forms of epitritic 
metre, and tetrameters seem to have been regularly accom- 

Journal of Philology. vou. xvii. Eh 
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panied by the flute. (For instance in the tetrameter passage 
of the Hercules Furens Lytta says raya o° éyd wadXov yopevow 
kal katavAnow dd8@ (871), being evidently accompanied by 
the flute. Cf. 896: Saiov péros éravrcitar. And the special 
connexion of the flute with Bacchus gives additional force to 
lines 890—894. And therefore I very strongly suspect that 
évavro.s should be read for avavAous in 878.)* 

There can be no doubt then that the proper accompaniment 
for iambics when they were sung was on the flute, probably 
resembling a bag-pipe more nearly than any other of our instru- 
ments®. 

“Homeric” scansion of iambics. Everybody knows the 
principle of Homeric scansion that a short syllable is almost 
universally lengthened before any two consonants whatever, un- 
less a word cannot be got into the line without breaking this 
rule. But I do not know whether it has been observed how far 
early non-epic poets conform to it. In point of fact it is the 
rule with Callinus, Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon (nearly always), 
Phocylides, Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgos (except one line: 
P0eipovat Ovntaév x.T.r.), Hipponax (nearly always), Aleman (in 
Frag. 24, therefore, Bergk® is wrong in scanning ovx €is avnp 
dypotxos ovde as = —+U—v+u-v; it should be —|-v-— | 
—v-v; in fray. 60 and 74 however there appear to be excep- 
tions), Sappho (except éxéxpato in 51, but parddpomnes in 93 
is not an exception for it could not otherwise be got into the 
verse), and Alcaeus. I say nothing of those poets whose 
remains are too small to afford proof. As this list includes the 
early iambic writers, it is elear that what I call ““Homeric” as 
opposed to “Attic” scansion prevailed originally in the iambic, 


1 Cf. Archilochus 76, 77 (where Bac- 
chus and tetrameters are again con- 
nected). Also Xenophon Symp. where 
an actor is mentioned as reciting 
TeTpdueTpa pos Tov avddv. 

2 However the famous r7jved\a song 
of Archilochus without doubt was ac- 
companied by the lyre, and iambics 
largely compose it. I do not think 
this invalidates the proposition that 
the flute was the strictly correct ac- 


companiment. In Pindar’s Odes there 
seems to be no _ regular practice 
whatever about accompanying certain 
rhythms by certain instruments. So 
the lyre supersedes the flute in the 
worship of Cybele in a lyrical frag- 
ment (Bergk, p. 1320, large ed.). 

3 My references to Bergk (when not 
otherwise stated) are to the Anthologia 
Lyrica in the Teubner edition. 
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though it afterwards became the stronghold of the opposite 
principle, especially in comedy—that of shortening vowels 
before two consonants as much as possible. 

This causes one slight difference, besides the others previously: 
mentioned, between early and Attic iambics. In the latter a 
short syllable cannot be lengthened before two consonants 
beginning a succeeding word, unless the consonants are such 
that the vowel before them could not remain short. But in 
early or Ionic iambics one finds such things as #5 TO mplv 
(Archilochus 94), e? ti dpovotwev (Simonides Amorg. 2), ctKa 
pétpia Tpe&yov (Hipponax 35). For strictly the vowel cannot 
remain short before these either. 

This may have something to do with impotentia freta, 
ultima Britannia, etc. in the pure iambics of Catullus 4 and 29. 

Common Time. Our ordinary “common time” of four 
crotchets is, I think, to be found in the Greek anapaestic metres. 
Let us take for example the anapaestic dimeter. It is evident 
that the term dimeter is purely arbitrary, for in a piece of 
anapaests there is as often as not an extra “metre,” generally 
placed before the last line, but of course it might be placed 
wherever we please. And as synaphea prevails in these ana- 
paests, the lines might be arranged anyhow; the dimetrical ar- 
rangement however is convenient for writing them, and this 
must be the reason why they are called dimeters instead of 
trimeters or anything else. This is very clear in Aeschylus, 
though by the time of Euripides they seem to be regarded as 
really “dimeters,”’ to judge from the way he arranges his 
pauses. ; 

The anapaestic metre therefore may be reduced to a single 
bar. What is the typical form of this bar? There are three 
we can choose from; the double spondee (? % FS ? ), the 
double dactyl (? log ¥ ¢?) and the double anapaest 
Cr i er *). It is clear from a musical point of view that 
the double anapaest is not the primitive form of these three. 
The metre is above all things a march rhythm, as is plain from 
its use in tragedy. And the natural simple form of march 
rhythm is four crotchets, that is the double spondee. Probably 


12—2 
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this is the typical and original bar, of which the double dactyl 
and anapaest and the mixt forms (such as a spondee and dactyl) 
are variations. Why the Greeks had such a distinct preference 
for ending up a piece in march rhythm with the particular 
variation et? Z fe (e.g. Bpovtis puxnp | atépap | vov—) 
one cannot even conjecture. And this is of course the in- 
variable termination of the Aristophanic tetrameter. But this 


shews why they call such metres anapaestic rather than dactylic 
or spondaic. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 


P.S. I find that I was mistaken in supposing (as his preface 
led me to do) that Musurus first used the modern iambic. 
The earliest use of it I have found is in the tragedies of one 


Zampelios (born 1787, died 1856). But it seems to be rarely 
adopted. 


THE MANUSORIPTS OF THE ILIAD. 


THE apparatus criticus of the Iliad has had a somewhat 
singular fate ; it has broken down under the quantity and excel- 
lence of its materials, and there is perhaps no classical work 
whose MS authorities are less known in proportion to their 
extent. The causes of this are not far to seek. In the first 
place almost any extant MS is nearly good enough ; at any rate 
a collation of almost any two will give us a readable text, 
metrical and intelligible, and critics have not been forced into 
the industry of despair by a text full of io 64. Even the early 
printed texts can be read, and after the edition of Turnebus 
(1554) the vulgate could be improved only by the exercise of 
higher scholarship, errors having been reduced to the rank of a 
very small disturbing element. Later on, when consciences 
had grown more hard to satisfy in the collection of evidence, 
the discovery by Villoison of the great Venetian codex threw 
all others into the shade, and seemed to make a collation of 
second-class MSS numbering probably nearly 200 a useless as 
well as an appalling task. Finally with the present century 
came the conviction that MS evidence after all could carry us 
but a small way towards an original text; and that a conjec- 
tural restoration of antiquity was not only easier and more 
exciting, but more scientific and more profitable, than research 
in libraries. 

The attempts at giving an apparatus criticus have thus 
been absurdly few and imperfect. Barnes’s collation of some 
five MSs at Cambridge and Oxford is worthless. Bentley col- 
lated several of these again as well as one Harleian, and also 
obtained a collation of the Lipsiensis ; the readings of these he 
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noted in the margin of his Poetae Heroict Graeci, whence they 
were published by Heyne, often inaccurately enough. Clarke 
and Ernesti, and later Spitzner, did a little, but no serious 
advance was made till in 1864 C. A. I. Hoffmann published his 
“2Q1tes und 22tes Buch (® und X) der Ilias.” In this he gave 
a new collation of Ven. B, Laurentiani A and B (La Roche’s 
C and D), the Lipsiensis and Vindobonensis v and exvii (L and 
H); using the published edition of the Syrian palimpsest and 
the older authorities (Barnes, &c.) for Cant. Mor. Bar. Havrl. 
Townl. Mose. 2, Vratt. A, b, d. But the most important service 
which he rendered was the beginning of a classification of 
Mss. He distinguished the following groups—I use La Roche’s 
symbols as the most convenient and familiar—; 1 the Leipzig 
group, consisting of Lips. and L; 2 the Florentine group, Ven. 
B and C; 3 an intermediate group, D and H, less closely con- 
nected together; while A and Syr. take each an independent 
position, also between the extremes of the Florentine and 
Leipzig groups. 

Unfortunately Hoffmann’s work marks the high-water point 
of this branch of criticism ; what has since been done is not 
only no advance, but a woeful retrogression. The reason of this 
is to be found in the publication of La Roche’s edition of the 
Iliad (pars prior 1873, pars posterior 1876). The work is ambi- 
tious enough, and gives collation of several new Mss; but asa 
foundation for criticism it is rendered almost worthless by bad- 
ness of arrangement, and still worse by the grossest inaccuracy. 
To shew that no words are too strong to be applied to the latter, 
I will quote two instances which can be verified without recourse 
to MSS and cannot even be excused by fatigue or oversight in 
reading a crabbed hand; while at the same time they will illus- 
trate the unworthy spirit of carping in which La Roche thinks 
fit to speak of his predecessor Heyne. 

On T 393 ads éfar’ evyopevos, Tov 5€ cxdTos dace KadUE 
La Roche’s note is “ par’ érrevyouevos Heyne. Clarke. nescio 
unde. ébar’ evdyouevos libri mei. dace xddkve ACG Syr. 
caduev DH. bcc’ éexdduwe S Vrat. A. Lips. Flor. Rom. éc0° 
éxaruwev L.” Now there is no excuse for La R. not knowing 
where the reading gar’ émrevyouevos came from; it is the old | 
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vulgate given by all early printed texts, including Flor. Rom., 
as well as by Syr., all of which La R. himself quotes imme- 
diately afterwards. But it is characteristic that he quotes 
Syr. wrongly ; it has OSSEKAATWE, and therefore cannot 
be quoted for doce xaduwe as against dc0° éxaduwe.* A worse 


case is K 57 xeiv@ yap xe wadtota TiOolato. “xeivov ACDL: 
xkeive GH*. Heynius, qui «eivov in textu habet, «eve non 
commemorat.” This statement is simply unpardonable in 


face of the fact that Heyne has the following note (vol. 
vi. p. 18) “57. xeivov yap Ke pariota TvOolaTo, Kelv~—mTr- 
Qoiaro. Cant. Baroce. Mori. un. Vindob. In Ven. expressum 
Keivou—boiato, sic et Lips. is tamen habuit ¢ in rasura. y. 
Ern.” followed by six lines of remark on the constr. of riécOae 
with dat. If these things are done in printed books, how shall 
we trust collations? And in fact a comparison of readings 
quoted by Hoffmann and La Roche on ® and X reveals such 
continual contradictions as to entirely destroy our faith in one 
scholar or the other—we can make our choice with little 
doubt. 

In view of facts of this gravity it is of less importance that 
misprints should swarm from end to end of La Roche’s book, 
or that he should have piled up his materials in a fashion 
which makes the effort to get at important facts a serious 
labour. Thus he records: every occasion—sometimes twice in 
a line—on which the scribe of L gives tp@es for tpées, or D 
writes dato for dato; though in really serious matters he can 
be convicted from his own mouth of glaring omissions. For in- 
stance in his Hom. Teatkritik, p. 475, he says in speaking of 
Cant. “nach B 866 folgt der schlechte Vers, den schon Strabo 
geriigt hat, tuwrA@ vid vudderts Vdns év wiove Shu.” Of this 
there is not a word in the critical edition, so far as Cant. is 
concerned, though it is duly quoted from Strabo. Of any 
arrangement by classes there is not a sign; his edition does 
not even explain the meaning of the signs by which he denotes 
his Mss, though I believe he has published something of the 
sort in the inaccessible Teubner’s Mittheitlungen. This inform- 


1 La R. does not give a full stop here, but the sense evidently requires it. 
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ation I have only obtained from the almost equally unfathom- 
“able work on NEO by Dr Benicken (p. 895, note), who him- 
self had to go personally to La R. for an elucidation of the 
mysterious “ H’” quoted on N 89—154. 

Unfortunately La Roche’s edition has been blindly accepted 
by all following critics; Nauck, Christ and Rzach have all been 
content to follow it. It has thus had the unlucky result of 
frightening others off the ground, and has most disastrously 
retarded any further progress. It has the one merit of being 
fuller than any other apparatus; and this may at least help us 
to clear the ground for a fresh start. I venture to assume that, 
though no single statement can be relied on, yet by taking the 
readings in mass, errors will be partially eliminated, and we 
shall be able to arrive at certain broad results, a useful “ first 
approximation” like that which the astronomer obtains by neg- 
lecting small quantities beyond the first order of magnitude. 
By examining certain classes of readings of MSs which are 
quoted by La Roche throughout the Iliad, we may gain some 
idea of the importance of the Mss themselves, and obtain a 
practical rule which may be of assistance in producing a new 
edition more adequate to the wants of the day. But before 
proceeding to this, we may briefly ask what it is that we have _ 
still to expect from Ms testimony. 

It seems clear that as early as the time of Plato at least 
the vulgate had already established itself, and was repre- 
sented, or at least supposed to be represented, by the large 
majority of Mss then existing. This was no doubt a com- 
mercial text, and emanated from Athens, the head-quarters of 
the Greek publishing trade. Differences had of course crept 
in, in part merely orthographical, in part due to confusion be- 
tween similar passages, in part mere copyists’ blunders, often 
leading to conjectural emendations in the hands of would-be 
editors too idle to collate other authorities. It further seems 
clear, though in some quarters active and even virulent oppon- 
ents still attack the view, that Aristarchos took this vulgate 
as the base of his edition, and corrected it by comparison 
with various MSS which contained different traditions, thus 
forming a purely eclectic text. Again, it can hardly be doubted 
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that the vulgate of his day was substantially the vulgate of 
ours; the text of the Harris papyrus, which is well within 200, 
possibly within 100, years of Aristarchos’ time, is virtually 
identical with that of any second-class MS in the libraries 
of Europe to-day, and the Bankes and Petrie papyri, the 
Ambrosian fragments, and the Syrian palimpsest bring the 
tradition down with reasonable continuity nearly to Eustathios 
and our old medieval codices. Equally certain is it that the 
Aristarchean recension left practically no traces upon the com- 
mercial text; indeed it was almost forgotten by the time of 
Didymos, and but for him would doubtless have perished at 
the beginning of our era. Even A, though distinctly a learned 
and not a commercial production, has as we shall see later 
a vulgate text, and has adopted but a small portion of the 
Aristarchean variants preserved in its margin’. 

Now as we can hardly hope to find any mss of a class more 
ancient than, and unknown to, Aristarchos, it is evident that, 
possessing the vulgate of his day, the best we can reasonably 
expect is that we might have among our existing MSS some 
representing one or more of the non-commercial traditions which 
he used as collateral authorities for the construction of his text. 
We already possess, through Didymos and Aristonikos, a con- 
siderable number of variants which give us a good idea of the 
extent of divergence among his authorities; and these variants, 
even when not accepted by him, do something to put us in his 
position and allow us an independent judgment on his materials. 
So far they are recognized as superior in value to any evidence 
dated A.D. But there is not a sufficient quantity of them. If 
then we could find extant mss which could be traced to a non- 
commercial tradition of the date of Aristarchos, they would 
naturally take the highest place. In comparison with these, 
collation of the representatives of the vulgate would sink into 
insignificance ; as indeed it should be in any case, for, as will 
be seen, all such mss hitherto- collated have done but infin- 
itely little towards the improvement of the text as it existed 
300 years ago. 


1 See the Hinleitung to Ludwich, Aristarch’s Hom. Textkritik, especially 
pp. 8—15. 
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One thing must be remembered; that should such Mss be 
discovered, they will not present any startling divergencies. 
Even the best of Aristarchos’ authorities differed but little 
—in the case of any other classical author we should say 
absurdly little—from the receptus; and as any survivors will 
be in a very small minority it is pretty certain that the 
tradition will not have been kept pure, but that a process of 
contamination with the vulgate will to some extent at least 
have been going on in the course of centuries. Thus any 
remaining sign of independent descent will carry greatly in- 
creased weight. 

We may now begin our examination of La Roche’s material. 
For the purpose of comparison, as well as to eliminate error so 
far as possible by covering the greatest possible extent of ground, 
it is essential that we should take only the Mss which he has 
himself collated for the whole of the Iliad. Of these A stands 
by itself, and does not enter into the comparison, having to be 
judged on independent grounds. We therefore postpone it for 
the present. Those with which we have to deal are CDG 
HLS*. For an account: of these reference may be made to 
La Roche’s Hom. Teatkritik pp. 460—478, where they appear 
under the numbers 14, 15, 92, 95, 105, 111 respectively. Of 
C, D, H and L better and fuller accounts will be found in 
Hoffmann under the titles La Lb Ve and Vq, pp. 28—45. Repet- 
ition here is needless, as we are concerned solely with internal 
evidence; it must only be mentioned that in D books A—A are 
rewritten by the second hand, the original ink having faded. 
Of this La Roche gives no hint in his edition. 

These six MSS we shall examine for peculiarities only—read- 
ings in which each one differs from all others fully quoted by 
La Roche. This is evidently the only method by which a 
special strain of tradition, if such exist, can be discovered. It 
is subject however to two reservations. In the first - place 
four of the Mss have twin-codices, so closely related that 
common origin is certain. The relation of L and Lips.’ has 


1 La R. also quotes the text of Eus- printed edition. 
tathios throughout as E. This I neg- 2 In the last eight books, see below. 
lect, as I presume he only follows the 
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already been mentioned as indicated by Hoffmann; a very 
superficial examination shews that an equally intimate con- 
nexion exists between G, Barocc. and Mori, and, in the last 
twelve books, between H and Vrat. d, the latter containing 
only N—Q. S and Cant. are still more nearly related ; indeed 
it seems pretty clear to me that Cant. is itself the original from 
which S was copied. Thus any reading which is common to two 
members of one of these groups will be regarded as a peculiar 
reading of the first member; while in the case of the Leipzig 
group the peculiar readings of Lips. are added, even if not 
shared by L, as giving evidence of the common original. 

In the second place it must be remembered that many Mss 
appear only very irregularly in La Roche’s pages; sometimes 
because they are themselves fragments, sometimes because only 
fragmentary collations or a few selected readings from them 
have been published and copied by La Roche. It is evident 
that variants which would have been peculiarities but for the 
agreement of one of these fragmentary collations must still be 
regarded as peculiarities, or the value of our. test, which is to 
compare the fully quoted Mss, would be lost. At the same 
time it must be admitted that it has not been altogether easy 
to decide in every case how far readings found in what may be 
called the “outside” mss should be admitted among the 
peculiarities; I have endeavoured to be as exclusive as is 
consistent with fairness, but no doubt some of the admissions 
may seem arbitrary. This however is of the less importance as 
we do not profess. to aim at more than a first approximation, 
and I trust at least that my own errors will be of a smaller 
order than those inherent in the faultiness of the material. 

The readings given are naturally confined to such as are 
readings, not itacistic variations or obvious blunders. I have 
endeavoured to exclude all extraneous sources of error, such as 
the continual variation between dé te ye xe, Tor and cou, and a 
few similar cases ; these serve only to illustrate the habits and 
knowledge of the scribe, not to give a real tradition. For the 
same reason no notice is taken of variation in the division of 
words, which is a matter of interpretation only ; and alterations 
by later hands are entirely neglected. Of course, if any of the 
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Mss with which we have to deal were written with the learning 
and accuracy of A such details would be worth considering; as 
it is we must base our judgment on wider grounds. In very 
few cases have I mentioned obviously wrong readings because 
they seemed to have arisen from, or to indicate, a real variant. 

The readings are in all cases arranged under three heads; 
(1) readings stated by Didymos and Aristonikos to be ancient— 
these may be again divided into (1 A) readings adopted by 
Zenodotos, Aristophanes or Aristarchos, (1 B) those only men- 
tioned by, or inferred from statements of, Did. and Ariston. ; 
(2) readings which can on other grounds be taken to be ancient 
variants; (3) readings peculiar to the MS in question, and not 
attested by any other authority. (1) needs no comment. For 
(2) the evidence is various, and not of equal weight in all cases. 
Express quotations from older authorities by Eustathios come 
under this head ; but his more general statements, and those of 
the later scholiasts, evidently carry far less weight. An im- 
portant class of evidence is given by the variants in A which 
are not Aristarchean, notably those beginning with ypaderat 
and év ddd, for which see Ludwich Ar. i. pp. 147 ff. Some of 
these are undoubtedly ancient, and as a whole they may be I 
think taken as due to a collation of A with a text independent 
of our vulgate, and therefore adequate evidence for the purpose 
in hand. The least weighty of the testimony given under (2) 
is afforded by old quotations, whether in the text of classical 
authors or in scholiasts and grammarians. 

The third heading contains the unknown quantities to be 
evaluated. The weight of the readings given by each ms will 
vary according to the evidence afforded by (1) and (2) of the 
presence or absence of a distinct ancient tradition. The more 
really old and good readings a Ms has, the less likely it is that a 
variant otherwise unknown is due to the error or caprice of 
scribes or editors. 

In the following list it is expressly to be understood that a 
reading attributed to a MS is not quoted from any other by 
La Roche, who alone is taken into account. The whole paper is 
meant to be only a preliminary to any fresh collation, and none 
therefore has been made for it. A few readings quoted from 
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Hoffmann are enclosed in square brackets, and are not used for 
purposes of comparison. We take the Mss in La Roche’s order. 


C (Laurentianus A, xxxii. 3, no. 14 in La R. Hom. Textkr. 
p. 460; Hoffmann, pp. 28—30). 

(1 A) A 198 dpjro with Zen. for opadto. T 77 pwadiota é 
(and B, Mose. 2) with Ar.; cet. wadvota ye. 

(1B) 1167 éyor for éyd: "Apiotapyos eyo, ddXot SE eyeev, 
Did. X 388 fw0ds év *Apyeiowct pidomronrépmouce peteiw (with 
B, Vratt. b, A), and so & tiot, Did. WV 61 Krvfeoxev (with 
Harl.) for -ov: dvyas Did. A has « over o. 

(2) A 319 xaréxrov for catéxtay (A has catéxtav with o 
over a). The schol. of Herod. probably refers to this. (H 474 
avtoior for avtjos, cited by Eust. and gramm., is itacistic.) 
W 875 péocons for péconv {and Harl. Mosc. 2); péoons 7 
pécony, Eust. 

(3) Unattested variants will be found in A 423, 0 79, K 19, 
118, 162, 351, M 63, 325, & 98, II 188, 351, 523 (and Harl.), 
738, P 397, 423, 518, 659—60 (and Mor. Bar.). @& 124 (line 
added), 125, 158, X 162, 370 (and B), 378, VW 373, 393 (and 
Vr. b), 627 (and Vr. d), 846,.875 (and Harl. Mose. 2), O 390. 
Hardly any of these are of sufficient importance to require 
setting out; the most interesting are mpo gdos Se II 188 for 
mpo mows Se, of Ké E Onnoavto X 370 for of Kai OnjnacayTo (also 
conj. by G. Hermann), 7 6é éd\iccopévn V 846 for 7 dé 0 
édiccopevn (if however 6é is right, as La R. gives it, it probably 
means that the omission of @ was not intentional), 


D (Laur. B, xxxii. 15; no. 15 in H, Tatkr. p. 460; A—A by 
a second hand). 

(1 A) A 86 Kadya with Zen. for Kadyav. T 211 éfopévor 
with Zen. for éfowévw. (A 196—7 om. D; they were obelized 
by Ar.) I 112 weri@wpev with Ar. for wemwiOoupev (A has w 
interlined). 1 236 od¢u for cdw: 70 cdi diya Tod v, TY. N 485 
opmrcxinv with Zen. for dunrcxin or -in. O 232 rodp’ for ddp’ 
with Ar. O 459 paynv for payns, with Aristoph. O 563 


1 T=Townley Scholia. The public- to substitute their authority through- 
ation of Maass’ edition enables me out in place of V. 
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om. 6’ with Ar. YW 879 Alaccev with Ar. for Xiacbev. O 701 
éote@t for éoraor with Ar. 

(1B) B 163 pera for xara: implied by Did. oftas cata 
Aadv cupddves ciyov aracar. K 413=427 dyopeicw (and 
Townl. in 413); cet. catadéEw. ottws "Apiotapyos, addrot 62 
ayopevow, Did. X 48 ots (and Vr. A) for tovs. ottas 
"Apistapxos Sia Tod T, Addo SE obs wor, Did. WV 679 OnBas 
for @nBas 8. otrws OnBas Sé, eis OnBas, Did. Quoted with- 
out & by Eust. and Aristonikos. W721 évxvnprdes ’A yacoé (with 
Syr.) for -das ’Ayavovs: mentioned as a variant by Aristonikos. 

(2) 1170 évécOq@ for érécdav. yp. cal yopis Tod v, Schol. 
A. K 41 eim for éorac: so Eust. and A interlined. <A 132 
év advevod matpos (and Mosc. 3); cet. év ’Avtipadyoto domots. 
yp. ev adbvevod tratpés, Eust. A 151 imaies for immeis, and so 
quoted by Schol. A (Nikanor) on 153: an unmetrical reading, 
but possibly arising from a real variant as conj. by Lehrs. (T 
136 Hv (and fr. Mosc.) for 7; so Eust., but not. as ancient.) ® 
18 évOope for EcOope: yp. Kal évOope, A. @ 217 pélerv, for pete. 
pele Hryouv péfe Eust. W 147 gapavtixa for rap’ avrobe: év 
GA Tapautixa, A. (V 198 éscevovto for éocevaito, given 
as a variant in T, but probably corruptly.) WY 856 dépecOax for 
hepécOw: héperOar 7») depécOw Eust. © 81 éupepavia for éu- 
BeBavia: év adr éupenavia A, and so quoted in Plat. Jon, 
538 D. © 150 «xe (and Townl.) for dé: yp. 7 xe, A. O 253 
Katnées for catnpoves: so Krates. 0 413 de for nas; nas 
7 noe, Eust. 7dn Pap. © 436 yévoiro for yévnrar and so Eust. 
and Pap. 

(3) E 452 orn@eogs (and Vr. b) for ornfecot. E 641 
oinowv vnvot (and Mose. 1) for oins ody vnuat (itacism?). Z 349 
Svetexunpavto for Kaka texunpavto. © 108 Aiveia(o) for 
Aiveiav. M 198 piEat...évirphnoas for pytew...évirpnocewv. & 
221 dpeciv jou for dpeot ofjou. IL 129 a line added (also in 
Vr. A). II 411 évreoovpevos for -ov (A has o interlined over rv). 
II 640 eiputo for eiAvto. T 30 adradxéuer for -etv (and Bar.). 
W 88 vyuov for -os (and Vr.d). W 248 dSevrepov for dSevrepor. 
VY 803 édovtwy for éXdvTe (omitting 804 with A and Vr. A). 
QO, 521 8é of for vd tot. O 636 KoepnOévte for -res (and Pap.). 
QO. 764 tpoinv for tpoiny &. 
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Several of these readings are of importance, or at least are 
worthy of consideration; e.g. E 452, 641, © 108, & 221, T 30, 
Q 636. 


G (Vindob. 39; La R. Hom. Textkr. p. 472, no. 92); generally 
agreeing with Mori (for which see Journ. Phil. xiii. 215), and 
Bar. (H. T. no. 63, p. 467). 

(1 4) A 203 iéys with Zen.; cet. in with Ar. Z 128 xca7’ 
ovpavoy with Ar. for ovpavod. H 95 vee ovedifwmv for 
veiket: €v Tig’ TOV UTOMVnmAaTeV VeElKe OVvEeLdifwv Ew Tod t, Did. 
© 559 dé eiderar with Ar. for 5€ 7 eiderar. K 306 dpiotos wor 
with Ar. for apiotevwor (but dpiotos aot L). A 86 Soprov 
for de@rvov with Zen. A 94 avtiov for avtios with Zen. N 
28 yyvoincav with Ar. for nyvoincev (A with a above e). 

(1B) H 64 adrod for adris or avt#: Addo O€ TWévTOs tr 
avtov, Did. © 340 éAvccomevos for -voy (and Vr. ¢, A); ovT@ 
dua ToD v éEXtoodpevov, Did. K 449 arorvcopar né peOcpar 
for aroAvoopev né peOdpev: implied in Sch. T, rwAnOuvtixads. 
N 541 Aiveias 8 for &@ Aivéas: so évioe ace. to Didymos. 
O 621 avr for avtyy, or axrnv (and Vr. b, d, A): o¥tws avtiy 
peta Tod v “Apictapyxos, Did. T 393 fevyvucay for Sevyvvor: 
ovTas dia Tod o Fevyvvor, Did.; implying a variant. 

(2) B 370 pny for wav, and so Eust. and quot. in Rhet. Gr. 
B 426 éumetpavtes for aprreipavtes, and so Eust. and Schol. B 
on A 591. B 456 xopudq for copydyns and so Eust. 243, 45. 
A 512 pv for pav, with Eust. H 290 ratc@per moreuov Kai 
dnuothta for mavowpec0a payns Kal Sniornros {and Hazrl. 
Townl.); and so év d\X\o, A. © 64 &H aya for Eva & hp’; 
so quoted by Ammon. de Diff. s.v. dua. I 503 of@arpors for 
opOarpo or -dv; To dé TmapaBAGres OPGarpw, Hyovv 6>0ad- 
sous, TéTpiTTat TAéov Tav oPGaryav. (K 66 épydpuevor for 
Epxouevw: éepyouéva rryouv épyouevor Kust.—hardly a variant.) 
K 115 veueonoetas for -ear; yp. veweonoetar, A. IL 719 
Dpvyinv for Ppvyin, so quoted Strabo xiii. 590. @ 105 cup- 
mavtwv for Kal TavT@yv: yp. Kal cvptavteav, A. @& 106 aitas, 
for ovtws, and so E and Diog. Laert. 

(3) <A 239 OpKos éceiras for ércetar Spxos. A 338 paptu- 
pes for waptupo. B 49 gaos for dows. B 378 yareraiver 
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for -ov. B 396. B 475. B 534 rev for to. B 661 tpady 
ev (v. La R. ad loc.). B 732. B 797. B 842 6f@ for d€os. 
I’ 10 &s 7 dpeos for cdr’ dpeos. A536 of y for TH vy. E 740 
5 oxpvdecca for 5é epuvdecoa. E772. Z 47 xetvras for xetrac. 
Z 148 Ore yiverac for émiyiyvetar. Z 418 xatéOnxe for xaté- 
xne. H 25. H 215. H 230 xeirac pnvicas for xeir azo- 
pnvicas. H 285. H 302. © 373 éccetas jyuap br adte for 
éotas wav oT av avte. © 379. © 415 (line added). © 420 
6 for co. © 541 xaxa for caxov. 1116. 1 470. I 619 ne 
for 7 xe (and Cant.). I 644. I 646 éxeivov for éxeivov. 
K 188. K 413. K 526 tcovro for feavov. A 210 admeBnoato 
paxpov “Orvptrov for atéBn wodas wxéa"Ipis. A 607. A 712 
"Ardevod for "AAdevo. A 773 and 776 Body for Bods. A 797 
nv Tov Tt...yévntat for ai Kxév Tt...yévnar. A 832 di:xacdrepos 
for dvxavdtatos. M 76. N 232. N 236. N 245 otndeogu 
for otnBecor. N 290 orépvoio (i.e. orépvow’) for orépvar. 
E 388 éxdopee for éxooper. O 316 xarov for rAevxov. O 743 
Koidas él vnas ayotro for Koidys emi vynvol déporro. II 720. 
Il 824. Il 825 mwépev for muéuev. P 181 péya for para. 
P 395. P 420 déde dé tis for ds 5é Tis av. P 653. P 668. 
P 729 adrXou for dAdXos. J 405 écay for tcav. > 611 Kvvénv 
for copv0a. T 332 aéknrti for atéovta. © 18 &xOope for évOope 
or €oOope (yp. kal ExPope Townl.). & 234 araiccwy for amai- 
Eas. @ 541 xapparéx (and Vr. A) for xapyaréou. D 603 
otpéwas for tpéyas. WV 649 ‘Ayaso’s for “Ayatois. QO 434 
AYA) Ios Exec Oar for "Ayirna SéyecrOar. LQ 679 ‘Epweinv 
for “Eppeiav. 


H (Vindobon. exvii, La R. H. T. no. 95, p. 473, Hoffmann, 
p. 33), grouped with Vrat. d, which contains only N—O (ZZ, 7. 
no. 74, p. 469). | 

(14) I° 193 cehadny with Ar. for ceparj. E 382 docxov 
and so Ar., for decxev (see Ludwich, Ar. i. p. 378). O 138 
éoio (and so yp. L) with Zen. for éjos. (O 467 év aro @ 
métov, With Zen.? see on P 171.) O 694 dcev for épcev, with 
Ar. IL 710 tur@ov for wedddv, with Zen. X14 dW eri vias 


1 Where the reference only is given the variant is unimportant. 


i 
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iwev with Ar. for vnas ém’ ayy tévat. D 446 coree for modu, 
with Aristoph. WV 635 madnv for adn, with Ar. 

(1 B) © 191 ai xe for dgpa. ddpa otws ‘Apictapyos, 
a@dror Sé ai xe AaBopev, Did. N 115 axeorai te for roc: 
éy tTict TOV Vropynuatov did Tod Te axeatai Te, Did. N 289 
ov Kev for ove av: o’Tws “Apiatapyos ovK dv Sia Tod a, ai Oé 
Kowal ov xev, Did. N 446 té co’ for te (with Townl.): Ar. re 
xopis tod a, Did. N 613 addixovto for épixovto. édixoyto. 
ovtws ‘Apictapxos, Did. For adpixovto as variant see Ludwich, 
Ar. i. p. 363. WV 137 didos 86 for didds Se (and Syr. Vr. b): 
oUTws aldos Se, ovK aidos da, Did. 

(2) IT 240 Sedpo for devpm: so Eust. and gramm. quoted 
by La R. © 518 mpwOnBovs for -as; so Zon. Lex. A 381 
oréooas for éEXécOat. dréoat 7) warrov éréo0ar, Eust. A 641 
éxéXevev for éxéXevoev, and so quoted by Athen. M 160 avteov 
for avtevy: avtevy yyouv avteov, Eust. N 331 pappaipovtas 
for Satdaréoror : so é€v GXXA@, A. (O 621 axtyny man. 2; see on 
this line under G.) O 639 aé@Xwv for dvaxtos (and frag. Mosc.) : 
so A in margin, Eust. expressly mentions the ditt) ypady. II 
207 tad dw (with Syr.) for radra pw’: and so Hermias acc. to 
Herod. II 736 yafero for @fero: so Eust. YT 2 axopntos (and 
Vrat. A) for dxopntov: mentioned by Nikanor. T 143 dvayxaind: 
for dvayxn idt, and so yp. A. © 101 todpa dé pos for tédpa 


Tt pot, So év AdXw Toppa Sé por, A. (P 281 orAécOae for 


anévat, and so Dem., Ixion read in the identical e 312.) 
W 539 n& éxérevor for os éxédrXevev (and Syr. Vrat. A): &v 
ado 5é Kérevor, A. 

(3) B 579. [112 evydpevor for eAXvopevor. T' 297. A _ 
280 Aiavrecow dpniOcwv for Aiavtecot Suotpedéwv. A 361 
pnodea for dnvea. E 802 rorepiféuer for -ew. Zi1ll. Z 300. 
Z 321 peyapos for Parapo. H 3. H 109 ypew for yen. H 
154. @ 270 drgecoxev for dreocev. 1191. I 295 xéaras for 
véarat, “ut videtur ex corr.” La R. I 535 pé& for &p& (&peé’) 
of rest. I 558 tpadev for yéver. K 115 vecxéw for vecxéco. 
A. 170 txavov for tcovto. A 339 ovdé of for ov yap ot. A 380 
BéBrx’ for BéBrAna. A 454 waxpa for muxva. A 618. M 277. 
M 350 Gua orécOo (and Syr.) for aw éorrécOw.. N 276. N 
366. N 369 memos for miOnoas. EB 122 advecds for advecov. 
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E465. & 484 nai ré tis for cai xé tu. O 491. O 522. 
O 543 feuéve for feuévn. Tl 35 érpac 7’ for wérpae &. TI 120. 
II 304 éféBovro for doBéovro. TI 519 taepOe for vm’ avrtod. 
P 251 Aa@y for ANaois. P 256 as dato tod § HAKeoveer, for ds 
épat, 0&0 & adxovcev. P 496 édéew for éraav. P 530 wppn- 
Onoav for 6(é)punOnrnv. P 531 weuawras for pewadte. & 62. 
‘= 367. = 606 eEapyovre for éEapyovtes. T 305. X 195.. 
X 197 dotpéacxe (and Syr.) for admootpéyacke. X 205. 
X 219. X 254 ériSwcdpel of for ériSepeOa tol. X 257 &a- 
oe for den. X 340 SéyerPas for SéeFo. X 355. W 186 
ypetoev for ypiev. WV 693 Oiv’ ert uxidevta for Biv’ év duxio- 
evtt. © 6 adpothra for avdporhra. 


S (Stuttgartensis 5; La R. H. T. no. 111, p. 478) and Cant. 
(H. T. no. 102, p. 474. It is strange that La R. does not notice 
the peculiarly intimate relation between these two; he says 
that the text of Cant. “stimmt am meisten mit dem Vrat. b 
und Mose. 1 iiberein.”) 

(1A) B 798 dn wey (and Vrat. b) with Ar. for 7 pév 8. 
A 277 tovte (and M) with Zen. for éovTs. (Z 266 advimrnow 
with Zen. for avimrovcw, itacism?) H 12 AvvrTo with Ar. for 
Atoe. H 259 yarkos (and Townl.) with Ar. for yarxov. 
I 18 wéyas with Ar. for péya. N 60 xexodes for xexotra's: 
Ar. diyds. N 447 atraws with Zen. for ottws. & 182 7 ap 
for yap: » érépa tov "Apiotdpyov bia Tod T, “tis Tap ce”, 
Did. YT 28 re for re with Ar. T195 viv épver@ar for viv ce 
ptecOar: o’tws “Apictapyos épvecOat ywpis tod ce, Did. @& 
303 toxev with Ar. for éryer. 

(1B) E272 pyorwps for pjotmpe: “Ap. SuiKds pnotwpe, 
Did. N 190 dxovtice for opéEato. tives 5€ adxovtice, Schol. T. 
N 415 éovra for dovra, implied in dovta did Tod t ai “Apiotapyxou, 
Did. O 64 avotnoeev for avatnoe: bv: Ties avaoTnaoeev, Did. 
O 211 pév xe for wév ye: mentioned by Did. O 469 évaotpodow 
for veootpodov. etpopev 5€ Kai éevaotpodhov yeypappévov, Did. 
II 354 dcétpayov for duétwayev: ottTws Sid TOD € SiéTparyer, 
Did. (P 481 Bom Goov, and A, Vrat. A, for BonOdov: so ot amo 
THs axodHs, Schol. T.) T 92 ris for 7H. TH+ obtws “Apiotap- 
xos, adXot O€ THS pév O atradoi, Did. 
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(2) E 872 épy aidnra (and N) for captepa épya. yp. &py’ 
aiénrxa Schol. T. E 909 “Apy’ for "Apnyv, implied in oftws 
“Hpwdiaves dynot peta too v”"Apny. Z 62 arai for aro. tives 
petaypadovow atral &éev, Kust. Z 343 ayelBeto Sia yuvaikav 
for mpoonda peidiylowse: év aw Tpocnida Sia yuvaiKar, A. 
1 67 wepi for 7apa. yp. Kal mepitadpov A. 1 394 dy for Any, 
and so Eust. M 208 omduv for dgw. adrdow 5é drdw peté- 
ypawav Eust. M 243 ayudvac@ac for auiver@ar with Eust. 
O 92 Boémis wotmua for bed AevKdrEVOS. év GAAw Bowris 
motua A. O 134 ria for radov: év dro Thya dutedoa A. 
X 357 &do% for év dpeci, and so Eust.. V 362 trois (and 
Vrat. A) for frvowv: so Et. Gud. and Eust. WV 475 Stovtar 
for Sievtar. A has @ written over e, and Herodianos has 
Si@vTat ds AdBovtar. WV 523 Sicxov ovpa for dicxovpa. This 
Eust. mentions as written by the ancients: see also Schol. A. 
QD, 526 ayvupévovs for -o1s ; so Eust. Et. Mag. Stob. 

(3) B114 drnv for aratnv. B 217 gopxéds for dorkds. B 
433 trotov dé for tots dpa. B 483 evmperé for éxmperé. B 
602 rév for Td. B 647 (and 656). B 709 8€ pov for ye pév. 
(B 866 line added in Cant. acc. to La R. H. T. p. 475: see above.) 
TI 98 dude for dy (and Harl.). T1138. TP 152 éfduevor for 
épefouevor. 11197. 11388. A 27 tate for immo. A 181 yepoi 
for vnvoi. A 434 éotynxwort (and N Vrat. b) for éotjxacr. A 
463 cide for éXaBe. E 252 ovdé pe for ovdé ce. E 256. E 445. 
E 686 ovd’ for ovn. E 848 xeio® 600 pv for xetoOar 261. H 
234, line from N 824 (and Vrat. A). H 346 éorinos for Ovpner. 
H 458 coi for cév. © 4 Gua for ro. © 296. © 419 aaarOn- 
ceoOar for -cOov. © 456 txeoOe for ixerOov. © 511 dppynoovtar 
for -wvtat. I 354 tkovro for ixavev. 1451 éuev for éwé. 1519. 
1640. K99. K 293. K 385 rid@ for rH by. K 476 rovs 
for rov. K 547 éovxdras m. 1 for -res. K 557 rrodd déptepss 
éotwv for rod péptepol ciow. A107. A 283. A796. M 264 
éovras for iovtas. M 324 mpouayoror for mpotoicr. M 374 
ixavov for txovto. M 408 xaOartopevos for édiEdpevos. N 306. 
(N 415 xpvepoto for xpatepoio, Cant.) N 741 8 pada for § av 
para. N 813. (B 4 payn for Bon, Cant.) & 239. & 256. 
E 269. & 274 Kpdvov for Kpovov. — 281 Ajuvor, "IuBpov for 
Anpvov, “Iu8pov. (EB 286 docov ixéoOar for dace idécOar, Cant. 

13—2 
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and Vrat. A.) & 364 peOiere (and Harl.) for wePiewev. (EB 395 
mavtTobev for rovrd@ev, Cant.) Bopéa (ie. Bopéa’) for Bopéw. 
E437. 2472. 5491. (0 116 ricecOac for tricacOat, A has 
e interlined.) O 203 8 tou for pév te. O 204 tpecButatoiow 
(and Vat.) for mpecButépoicr. O 274. O 389 yarxov for 
yarxo (and Ambr.). O 418 é€ for ye. O 491. (O 648 xpora- 
goo Cant. for xpotadoiot.) II 31 aiv’ aperh for aivapérn. 
II 111 éuavedcas for durvedoat. Il 123 doBeortos for aaBéorn. 
II 170 krwcinow for krniow. II 248. TL 394 azéxepoe for 
éréxepoe. II 531 davaé for wéyas. 1560. Tl 567. P29. (P 
86 Kar ovTapévns wTeirHs, Cant. for -nv, -nv.) P 201. P 234. 
P 249 ’Arpeidn...vrouiéve Nady for ’“Atpeidys...cai Meverag. 
P 377 rv0éc On for reriaOnv. P 480 ériBnoowar (and A”) for 
aToBnaopat. P 564 éreBacoarto (? It is doubtful if La R. can 
distinguish between w and 8.) S and A® érreuaooarto Cant. m. 1, 
for éoeuaccato. (> 7 émixdXovéovor Cant. for és krovéovrat.) 
(= 27 hirnv Sé re Cant. for dirynor 62.) & 73. & 334 0m.y’ (and 
Vr. A). % 388 dovyicac’ aynoato (and Vat.) for dovicaca 
mpocw aye. > 493 xara for ava. > 501 wetpav for weipap. > 
510. T 77. T 133 apos (and A’) for vr’. T 60 tetyos for viajes. 
T 119 avotporéwper for drotpworaépuev. T 138 ide for 7. T 153. 
T 200. T 288. ®179 adda é rpir for adda rpiv. & 225 eracan 
(and Harl.) for car. D 240 pedua for cdpa. X 143 6 ye 
pepads for 6 y éupewads. X 207 dporto édov for Barer. 
(X 275 a&ero Cant. for &ero.) X 286 évi for dv. X 484. WV 
136 oyéGe (and Townl.) for éye. W 323 éyyOe for éyyvbev. 
W 333 mod@«ns for modaprens. © 52 ov for of O 86 d0icbat 
évi for dOicec® év. OQ 139 aporro for ayorto. O 445 dpouce 
(and A’) for éyeve. © 595 ay for ad. 


The Leipzig group (Hoffmann p. 60); L= Vindob. quintus 
(p. 40, La R. H. T. no. 105, p. 476); “Lips.” is the Leipzig “lin- 
teus,” containing only from P 90 to the end of the Iliad (Hoff- 
mann p. 46, La R. H. 7. no. 67, p. 468, Maass in Hermes, xix. 
269). The earlier portion of the Ms is in another hand as well 
as in another material; it is certainly also from an entirely dif- 
ferent source, as is apparent from the fact that it never—or at 
most two or three times—agrees with L in a peculiar reading, 
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while the “linteus” and L rarely differ. Up to P 90 therefore 
no notice is taken of Lips., after that line L’ denotes the con- 
sensus of the two, no letter being given when the reading is 
that of L alone. 

(1 A) Readings of Zenodotos. I’ 126 rropdupény (also Ar. 
and Aristoph.) for wapyapénv. © 526 éropas evyopevos for ev- 
youar €Xmrouevos. © 557—8 0m. M 343 Alavte (and Syr.) for 
Aiavyra (but not in 342). (& 118 éwefo for éuoto, itacism?) > 
198 avtos L’ for av’tws (so also Aristoph.). 

: Readings of Aristophanes; H 238 Bovv for Rav. A 103 
éovre for éovtas. E 44 Sdeidia for deidm@. @& 127 &s xe L’ for 
Os Ke. 

Readings of Aristarchos; (B 170 éordér for éotaor’: Ar. 
read éored7’ in the first foot). B 192 “Atpelwvos for “Arpeidao, 
and so Aristoph., Dion. Sidon., Ixion, ai wieiovs taév yapie- 
otépwv ai diuopOwces Kal Ta Vropynwata, Did. E 787 édey- 
“xées for edXéyyea. dpiotot for aynroi (Ar. had ayntoi and — 
dpiato, duy@s). © 408 Kev ei for vonow. I 88 ddpma for 
Sdptrov. I 472 év ai€ovon for vm’ aiPoven or -ns. I 564 KrXalev 
0 pv for Kral ote piv. I 645 éeiodo for éeicw: &v Tiot TOV 
UTouvnmatav Sinpnuévos éeicao, Did. K 431 tmmdopayor for 
immodamor. K 445 né (and Eust.) for 7 pa. A 144 and M 192 
ovdas épevcev for oder épeicOn. M 465 od xev for ovx av. N 
358 To for tol. N 399 6 acOuaivor for 6y acO. N 449 8 
for ins. E173 xara for roti. E181 fevn apapvin for Sdvnv 
apapviav. & 235 yapw eidém for eidéw (idéw) yapur, attributed 
by Did. to ai dnuddeas. & 418 wxd for dxa. Il 668 Laprndou 
for Lapmrndova. (Il 707 ov vid te mew for ov vw tot: ov vv Ta, 
Ar.) P34 9 raya, as & tit Tév bropynpatwv (Did.); cet. 7 
para. P 202 eioe L’ for éore (also interlined in A).  } 579 duo 
mpetyno. Li, év ri érépg tév “Apiotdpyou dio mpwtyat, Did.; 
cet.. dv. év. Tp@TnaL or tpwroor. T 263 péa L’ for feta: 
"Apiotapyos €&m Tod « péa, Did. ® 195 ovre L’ for ovdé (A 
has 7 interlined). & 213 Ba@eins L’ (acc. to Hoffmann) for 
BaGéns & (which Lips. has acc, to La Roche): 7d 8& Babéns 
xopis tov 6, Did. © 433 ”I\cov L for IXdov was probably Ar.’s 
reading; see Did. on B 133. yp. "IXcov, A. @ 455 arode pene 
LL! for drroxoypéwev (A has drrorerréuev in marg.). 
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Add also the following which are shared with imperfectly 
collated Mss; E 560 éovedre L, Mose. 1 for éouxores. EB 322 
Miver L, Vrat. d, for Mivw. T 390 zope L’, Syr. (and A in 
marg.) for tape, duyeés Did. (on II 143). YT 426 ay L, Harl. for 
dp. X 468 Bare Li, Paris. A, C for yée (attributed to ai xowai 
by Did.). 

(1B) E 231 eiwOore for eiwOdt1. ottws eiwOore kal ’Apio- 
Tapxos Kai cxedov aravtes, Did., implying e/w@ore as variant. 
© 157 diyad Exper for duyad Etpare. ovtws dia Tod a TpaTe 
ai ‘Apiotapyov, Did. K 129 ovtis ros for otis of. &&w Tov 
tT ovtis oi, Ar. (ovTts cot OC, Townl.). M 11 ev for ere. 
This must surely be the variant implied in ovtws ’Apiotapyos 
émne, Did., not as La R. thinks éwAev. (He is evidently right in 
rejecting the evidence of Schol. T, “Apictapyos érdev ody T@ », 
€x Tov émedev cuyKoTny Seyouevos. LZnvddotos éwde, dnoKoTH 
Tov émneTo.) M 68 ier’ apnyew for Bovrer’: tet apnyew 
ovtaws macat, Did. (Thisshould perhaps be included under the 
Aristarchean readings in (1).) M 86 aptvvavto for aptuvartes: 
no doubt the variant implied in aptivaytes: ows 7 ypadn, T. 
N 287 tedv te for redv ye, implied in Did. ottws did Tod ye. 
N 465 évapuvéuev for érapvvouev. This is doubtless implied 
by Did. otrws cyedov Gracat érapivopev (see Ludwich). & 
112 vewrepos for vedtatos: ovTw vedtaTos UTEpOeTLK@sS Wpodo- 
your anacat, Did. @ 62 xaxeiOev Lips. xaxetOev L, Vrat. d 
for kai xeiOev: éx mAnpous Tov Kai civdecpov ’Aplotapyos, Did. 
[D 576 POapevos tis L’ for POdpevds ww. ai awd THY TOdEwY 
POapevos tis, Sch. T. Not given by La R.] W 854 ds yap for 
ns ap (@s dp Vrat. d): ypaderar kal @s yap, Did.: év adrA@ Hs 
yap, A. 

(2) B 43 8 avd for dé; so Drako de Metr. B 82 évi 
otpat@ for “Ayaév, so Eust. IT 158 éwxes for ouxe, with Eust. 
H 285 odros (and Eust.) for avtés: év G\X@ ovdTos yap, A. 
© 60 txavoy for ixovto: yp. tkavov A and Mose. 1. © 77 fpec 
for cikev: €v GAX@ Séos Hiper, A. O 416 yuidces for yurdoen : 
so Apoll. de Synt. (© 454 xai xev tetedeopévoyv nev for To 
dé Kev: €v AX@ Kai Kev TeTENETpMEVOY Errdev A, and so Townl.) 
I 215 €@nxev for éyevev. év addr EOnxev, A. 1 359 ai K 
€0érnoba for nv €0., quoted with ai « in Plato Hipp. Min. 
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370 B. I 381 ov& for 78’, with Strabo, Pausanias, Eust.; yp. A 
(but only in the first foot not in the fifth), I 512 aortivy for 
atoticn: yp. amotivn, A. K 88 elceas for yvadoear, “ quod si 
minus bene esset firmatum, non dubitarem glossema dicere, cf. 
Hes, eiceau’ yvdon” La R.; elceas rovteote yudon, Kust. M 52 
xeiner Extaotes for yeiher epertadtes. yelrei 7) SutvAXaBas 
xetnet EoTadTes, Kal Adras 5é yeides Epeatadtes, Hust. M 87 
€xacroe for érovto: so Twvés read acc. to Nikanor. yp. &aaTos, 
A. & 62 voos y ép&es for voos péEes. adXoe voos y epEes, A. 
E 101 drorartavéovow for the extraordinary “mumpsimus” 
anotTavéovow of the rest; Hesych. gives the right reading. 
E195 dveye (with v over ¢, and accent over a by man. 2) for 
advayev. év dAdo avoye, A. EK 217 dpovéovtos (m. 1) for 
ppovedvtwy: so quoted by Aristotle Hth. vii. 6. HE 295 ofos for 
otov. yp. Kal ofos, A. O 642 ravtoiny apetyv for taytoias 
apetas. Eust. mentions both. II 99 vd for véuw, and so also 
Eust. (II 724 éreye for épemre: on 732, A has év ddr érreyxe, 
and so L reads there also, with G.) P 21 padvora for péyoros, 
so quoted by Pseudoplut. 138, 3. 2% 307 wodéwou for wrodréuov0, 
with Eust. T 72 ai xe for 65 xe: ai xe 7) bs xe, Hust. T 247 
exatovtuyos L’ for éxatofuyos, so quoted by Schol. Pind. P. iv. 
501. @ 92 éoceas L’ for Ecoetat: év G\Xw Kakdv Eoceas, A. 
® 242 cia L’ for eiye: yp. wal ceive, Schol. Par. and so ® 271 
vmépurte Li for vméperte: yp. kat vaéperrev Schol. Par., 
shewing that his text had e/a and vmépirte. BD 394, 421 
kuvopuia Li for kuvauuia. Kata Tivas Kuvouvia, Kust. (La R. 
quotes this for 421 only, but Hoffmann gives it for 394 also). 
WV 96 as pe for as ov: év GrX@ ws pe Kedevers, A. V 628 
-atraiccovtat for ératccovra: Eust. quotes both. W 694 avé- 
mato atap for avéradr avtdp, with Eust. Q 549 pwaxapov 
Lips. for Maxapos: so quoted by Suidas and others (and man. 
2 of Bankes papyrus). © 661 fé£as Lips. for péfwv: péEas 
9 péfov, Kust. . (QO. 723 rotow Lips. for raow. év ddAX@ Toiow, 
A. Itacism is not frequent in Lips.) 

The reading is shared by partially collated Mss in the 
following cases: II 660 Sedaiypévov L, Mosc. 2 for Be8Anu(m)évov 
or BeBXappévov: yp. Sedaiypévov nrop, A. P 191 Lnrel@vos 
L, Bar. for [[ndedao: év arAdXw Lnrel@vos, A. BD 503 
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mentor Li, Vrat. A for memredt or wemteot : yp. Kal Tre- 
aTeTta, A. 

(3) B 549 dnue for vn@. E 288 om. first y. Z 109 pered- 
Oéwev for xatedOguev. (Z 479 ely may represent elzov.) 
H 17—18 tov &...oréxovta for tovs &...dXéxovtas. H 179 
tuxelv for Xayetv. © 409 ads dato for @s épar’ (the hiatus is 
permissible and does not look like a corruption). © 505 
afeoGe for d&acbe. 1 497 tpertoi for otpemrot. I 586 xn- 
dvotoe for xedvorator. I 703 ornbecor xedXevou for ornbecow 
avoyn. K 72 ameémep ev for améreurev. K 221 éovta for 
éovtwy (AS have a interlined above -wv). K 239 etm for éotu. 
K 241 apocéeirre for wetéevre (we can then read tovs for ois). 
K 346 mapagpOavyer for rapapOainos (a in thesi, see PB 262). 
K 389 @vpov (2) av@yer for Gupds avjxe. K 451 worepuiferv for 
Torepitwv. (A 354 dxa wédeOpov for bx’ aéXeOpov.) A 545 
aaxos Oéto for o. Bade. A 562 omovdy S& for omovdj 7’. 
A 681 vmipyxov for trjcav. A 770 éyeipovtes for ayelpovTes. 
A 800—1 om. M 101 7yetro for Aynoar (legitimate hiatus). 
M 144 roévos for ddBo0s. N 79 avrods for ofos. N 303 ap- 
gorépos for audotépwy (the constr. with the dat..is perhaps 
to be preferred as the rarer). N 366 vmioxeto for iréoxero. 
N 560. (E165 yever for yevy, itacism ?) E 335 Cedy for reov. & 
382 yépne Oé yelpova for yepeia Sé yeipow. O 239 edpe 8 vidv 
for etp vidv. II 129 éyeipw for dyeipw. II 385 ware yepepio 
for jar omwpid. IL 724 émreye for perme, see under (2). 
P 202 ws 8 Li for 65 8n. & 266 wideoOe Sé pw’ for 7iPeo GE por. 
> 293 viv & bre 8y L' for viv & bre wep. T 280 xdbecav L’ 
for xa@icayv (cf. N 657, Oécav xaGecayv looks like an intentional 
assonance). T 360 é« vnév dopéovro Lips. for yndy éxpopéovTo. 
T 166 xpevdv épatifwy L’ for rpdétov péev atifwv. T 263 péa 
duerevoerOas L’ for peta & éredcecOar. YT 320 762 «rvTds L’ 
for 78 6 kdkvTés. D177 Bins Lips. for Bin. BP 200 duBpipmov 
for yadxeov. B 213 éxpéyEato (ie. exbOéyEaro) for ébOéyEaTo. 
[(® 350 wredéac wat itéac L' for wr. te kai iréac—so Hoffmann, 
ii. p. 85, La R. does not record this.] @ 350 ai dé L’ for 8¢. 
® 366 78 for ove. & 394 Gea for Gcovs. DB 524 om. DM 525 
To\votova Knoea Onxev L' for twovov Kai Kynde-éOnxev. BD 585 


avtns Lips. for avtH#. X 116 Tpoinv L’ for Tpoimrs’.- X 297 
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Oea...éxareooe Lips. for Oeol...€karkecoav. X 310 amarjv I 
for auarnv. WV 284 épnpéarar L’ for épnpédarar. WV 285 arr 
diye 57 L’ for ddXou 84. V 334 eyypippbeis L’ for éyypipas. 
W 472 immoddapovo mas L’ for immodapmou vids. O 18 &v xovin 
tavuoas L’ for év xove éxtavicas. QO 123 aud’ avt@ L’ for 
aud avtov. O 269 apnpora L’ for apnpos (Kaapos év Térex 
daxturos L in marg.). O 400 ixéoOar for érecOar. QO 499 
autos L’ for avrovs. QO 584 xatepvén L, Kxarepvéer Lips. 
(xatrepvéat ?) for épvcarto. 0, 647 Sadas L’ for Sdos. 

Add also II 21 IInaAjos vié L, Harl. for Inréws vid. P 
506 droin L’, Harl. for aidn. D 234 vaaitas L’, Harl. for 
am(ém)aifas. X 33 Aabero L’, Par. A, C for céyaro. X 149 
yaap@ L’, Par. A, H for \Wwap@.. X 194 oppyoacto L’, Par, A 
for dpyynoeve. X 229 BidSero L’, Cant. for Bidlerar. X 396 
audotépw L’, Par. C for dudotépav. VY 103 re L’, Vr. A for tus. 

The length and dryness of this list of readings will I hope 
be excused in consideration of the results to which it leads. 

The first of these is the overwhelming importance of L’ as 
compared with any of the other Mss with which we are dealing. 
If it is to be taken as a test of a MS that it should preserve 
as many demonstrably ancient readings as possible—and a 
better test can hardly be applied—then a mere arithmetical 
enumeration of the passages grouped under (1) and (2) will giye 
us an order of merit. The result is somewhat surprising. 
It is as follows (bracketed passages omitted). 


C; (1 a) 2; (1 B) 3; (2) 2; total 7. 

D; (1 A) 10; (1 B) 5; (2) 18; total 28. 

G group; (1 A) 8; (1 B) 6; (2) 11; total 25. 

H (and Vr.d); (1 A) 8; (1 B) 6; (2) 18; total 27. 
S Cant.; (1 A) 11; (1 B) 8; (2) 15; total 34. 
Leipzig group; (1 A) 42; (1 B) 12; (2) 87; total 91. 


Thus the Leipzig group alone has to itself more readings of 
Zen. Aristoph. and Aristarchos than all the other Mss together. 
This fact alone suffices to give it an undisputed place next to 
A; in a reading otherwise unattested, its authority far out- 
weighs the consensus of all the rest of our list. 

If the character of the readings, apart from their number, be 
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carefully examined, this conclusion is strongly confirmed. Any 
scholar who will take the trouble to go through the list which 
I have given will, I am convinced, find that the readings of L 
and Lips. given under (3) contain a far larger proportion of 
valuable variants than those of any other group—in my own 
opinion more than those of all the rest together. This is how- 
ever to some extent a matter of opinion; and I desire, so far as 
possible, to keep to matters of fact alone. I will therefore 
merely state that I have marked no less than 26 readings under 
(8) as at. least equal in value to those of the other Mss, 20 as 
unconditionally superior. In the case of C not more than 3 
would come into these categories, of D 7, G 9 or 10, H 10, 
S, Cant. perhaps 15—all on a liberal scale of admission. 

But even this disparity, striking though it is, does not 
represent the whole difference. 

If we group under the different books the variants quoted 
from L we obtain the following results : 








A BD See SI EK ee 
(1 a) ios * 2 LS SS oe 
(1 B) 1 1 1 3 
(2) AEE er oe Te 2 
(3) 1 1 foe eA 
0 4 2 0 4 ees Gee pags B iy fees 
NS Oa Pee a Be UX eee 
(la)pees ss Se Dom Lee rhs k 
(is) aI 2 1 
(2) Bs Re ee Ved eS 3 3 
(3) Be ea Sak ft CN lane Mee eon kare: oi Boe: 
o £052 TB COS ee EY Se ere 


It is evident that a complete change takes place in the 
character of the Ms somewhere about H. In the first six books 
the variants are veryscarce, hardly more numerous than in C. Itis 
in the last 18 books only that the marked individuality of reading 
begins to shew itself. Out of 155 variants which I have given 
as the peculiar property of L, only 11—one fourteenth of the 
whole—occur in the first 6 books. In the last 18 books, that 
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is, their frequency is increased nearly fourfold. The phenomenon 
is too steady throughout the whole range to be set down as a 
mere coincidence. It is doubtless due to an accident of one of 
L’s ancestors, which had lost the first 6 or 7 books, and had 
been patched up, like another descendant, Lips., from a different 
source. But for this the variants would, we may assume, have 
been equally frequent in A—Z, and their number would have 
been increased by some 40. 

In connexion with this point it may be worth while to men- 
tion a fact first noticed by Rémer, though I do not see that it is 
possible to suppose any but a casual relation between the two. 
In his Homerrecension des Zenodot, p. 83, he points out that 
there is a curious discontinuity in the Aristarchean Scholia 
beginning in H, the very point at which our Ms changes. 
“Wihrend wir in den ersten Biichern fast durchaus, etwa 
nur mit Ausnahme von I' 18, bei Aristonicus von Athetesen 
Zenodot’s héren die mit ganz geringen Ausnahmen totale Miss- 
und Fehlgriffe smd und darum mit aller Entschiedenheit von 
Aristarch bekampft werden, tritt uns plétzlich zu unserer 
gréssten Ueberraschung mit H 195—199 eine hiochst_ be- 
fremdliche Erscheinung entgegen; da héren wir auf einmal und 
von hier auch fast ganz regelmiissig durch die Ilias hindurch von 
Athetesen und Tilgungen des Zenodot und Aristophanes, welche 
die Billigung und den vollen Beifall Aristarch’s gefunden.” It 
is perhaps barely conceivable that this mutilated archetype of 
L may have had fuller excerpts from Didymos, and that the 
scribe of A had access to it. Such a supposition is however so 
improbable that it would not deserve mention, were not the 
question so obscure as to make us grope for information even 
in the most unlikely directions, 

Be that as it may, it seems certain that L has preserved an 
extremely ancient tradition unknown to any of our other Mss, 
including A; for cases where AL agree against the rest are 
extremely scarce. I have noted only the following, though I 
am by no means confident that the list is complete: A 11 
ntiwacey (also Ambr.), L ynriwac’; A 608 roinoev idviner; 
O 49 Bod (two out of the three, it will be observed, occur 
in A, where L has not yet assumed its special characteristics). 
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This also makes it highly improbable that Aristarchean and 
other ancient readings have been introduced into a vulgate text 
by a learned hand acquainted with Didymos; the large number 
of important unattested variations would alone be sufficient to 
disprove this. | 

The important question for us is this; Does L represent a 
collateral tradition to the vulgate, going back to Aristarchean 
times? To this only a doubtful answer can be given; but for 
my own part I am inclined to think it does. The comparison 
of CDGH and § gives us an idea of the amount of variation 
which ordinary vulgate texts were likely to acquire in the 
course of transmission. We see that in none of them is this 
amount very large, or very materially different from the rest; 
while L varies, under (1) and (2), about three times as much as 
any of them. We can naturally give only the vaguest guess at 
the extent to which any one of Aristarchos’ Mss varied; nor 
have. we any idea of the fulness with which his apparatus is 
represented by our compendium of Didymos. But we know, 
from the way in which the MSs are quoted, that a large 
number of them were used; and the amount of surviving 
evidence does not lead us to believe that the variations were 
extensive, either in number or importance, in any single case. 
The Maccadwwrixn, of which we know most, is quoted in the 
Iliad only 27 times (Ludwich Ar. i. 4), i.e. its known variants 
are about the same as those of S in number and magnitude, and 
far fewer than those of L. Thus the probabilities are to my 
mind considerably in favour of supposing that L is a fairly 
faithful representative of one of the better class of Mss used 
by Aristarchos.in forming his edition. 

That, if the archetype was used by Aristarchos at all, it was 
one of the better class, admits of no doubt. For in the first 
place, of attested ancient readings, nearly half, viz. 42 out of 91, 
were adopted by him. In the second, though the note of Did. 
on B 192, where the reading of L is that of ai mrelouvs tév 
xaplecTépwv, cannot be quoted, as coming in the first six books, 
yet on & 235 the reading of L is expressly opposed to that of 
ai Snwwders and on X 468 to that of the cowai. In & 418 it is 
opposed to the Maccadiwrixn and Xia. In M 68 it has the 
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reading of mdacai, though opposed to draca: in © 112. In 
~@® 576 it has the reading of ai a6 toév Torewrv. This is 
certainly a very creditable record for a MS written about 
1400 A.D. At the same time it must of course be remembered 
that we are dealing only with peculiar readings, and that in 
many cases where L agrees with other Mss it will give the 
reading of the xowai, not of the yapséctepau. 

It may seem strange that, if L is thus important, the fact 
should not have been already recognized. Hoffmann however 
went some way in the right direction when he said (p. 66) that 
“der so mangelhaft geschriebene Lipsiensis in vielfacher 
Beziehung fiir die Kritik des Textes von nicht geringer Be- 
deutung ist; der Vq (L) aber uns besonders dariiber aufklart; 
ob wir im Lips. einen Schreibfehler oder eine Lesart vor uns 
haben.” That he did not go further is due to his having formed 
what I believe to be an exaggerated opinion of thé extent to 
which the yapséotepar of Aristarchos’ time differed from the 
kowat. He holds that die behandelten Hss. gehdren simmtlich 
zu den xowais (p. 85), while I see no reason for supposing that 
any of Aristarchos’ Mss differed much more from the xovai 
than L differs from C. la Roche, in publishing a complete 
collation of L, had a good opportunity of discovering the truth. 
If he did so, he has, so far as I know, kept it to himself, and his 
only utterance is that of 1866 in the Hom. Textkr. p. 473, to 
the effect that none of the Vienna MSs is good enough to deserve 
collation. His successors have been content to follow him 
blindly, and seem to have assumed that the value of his codices 
is determined by the alphabetical place of the letters by which 
he denotes them. Thus it happens that L is very rarely 
quoted at all. Nauck groups GHL together under the common 
title of “ Vind.” ; sometimes indeed L appears simply as “ unus 
e dett.” Lips. is pretty often quoted, but without a hint to 
shew that it consists of two distinct codices for different parts of 
the Iliad. Indeed no one seems to have taken the trouble to 
see whether the close relationship between the “linteus” and 
L extended to the “bombycinus,” which it certainly does not. 
As for Christ and Rzach, they simply ignore L and, with rare 
exceptions, Lips. Neither of them for instance so much as 
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mentions the variant avrés on O 499. Yet this is surely so far 
superior to the avrovs of the vulgate that it might almost have 
been accepted into the text as certain, if it bad been a con- 
jecture only. As it is it has stood on record at least since the 
days of Ernesti (1770) without attracting more than the 
mechanical attention needed to copy it from one edition into 
another. 

Another fact, hardly less striking than the underestimation 
of L, appears from the list of readings; and that is the absurd 
overvaluation of C and D. The variants of these two MSs are 
religiously quoted by Nauck, Christ and Rzach; yet it is not 
too much to say that what they have contributed to the 
improvement of the text amounts to simply nothing. The two 
together hardly offer a dozen of readings not otherwise known 
which can seriously compete for a place in a modern text. 

The only merit of C is that of a very consistent mediocrity ; 
it is the most average representative of the pure vulgate. As 
any two or three MSS will give us the vulgate, this is not a very 
valuable trait; at most we can say that C is a good guide to 
the most popular reading in the lacunae of A. With D the 
case is different ; here we have plenty of independence, but it 
takes the shape of ignorant excentricity which sometimes gives 
us a real gem; for instance X 438 “Extopos: ov yap Tes 
érntupov ayyerov nr\Oev, X 477 “Extop, éyo Svarnvos* in apa 
vuxti yewouerOa, (The accentuation, it will. be observed, is 
somewhat primitive.) D has an unquestionable claim to a 
place among the “ deteriores.” 

The remaining three groups stand much on a level; but on 
the whole it seems to me that the G and H groups shew most 
evidence of an old tradition in their variants. Those of the 
S group are extremely numerous, but wear rather the air of the 
corrections, involuntary perhaps in many cases, of a clever 
scribe, well acquainted with Homer, who used a little too much 
freedom in correcting his archetype, and often allowed his 
memory of similar passages to seduce him into needless altera- 
tions. Thus on the whole the readings of 8 will be hardly able 
to assert the claim to a place slightly above G and H which the 
number of passages under (1) and (2) would seem to indicate, 
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G must stand somewhat higher than H, as the latter Ms is 
written with painful carelessness by a scribe very imperfectly 
acquainted with Greek. 

I take this opportunity of adding an analysis of the solitary 
readings of A, without which this discussion would not be 
complete. They are grouped as before. 

(14) Readings of Ar. B 436 éyyvadife: for éyyvarige. B 
621 ’Axropiwve for "Axtopiwvos. A 117 perawéwv for pera 
vawv. A 400 ayeivor for aveivo. H 186 87 p’ txave for 8) Tov 
ixave: Sys Ar. H 451 and 458 benv (and Ambr.) for dcov. 
© 378 rpodavérte (and Mose. 3) for rpodaveica(s). I 7 éyevev 
(and Ambr. Townl.) for éyevay (Svyes Ar.). I 488 yovverou 
(and Townl.) for yovvac(c)t. I 632 govnos for dovoro. K 
515 arads cxominv for ddaockorinv (and also N 10). K 
579 advocopevor (and Hari.) for apvocapevor. A 368 éFeva- 
peter for éEevapsEev. A 439 rédXos for BédXos. A 686 ypéws for 
xpetos (ypéos). M 340 wdadcat for macas. N 423 otevayovte 
for orevayovta. E 223 péow for éM. O 626 anrn for anrns. 
II 188 ddws dé for mpd dows Sé P 214 peyabvpo IInreiwve 
for peya0vpov IInteiwvos. DB 417 écayeipero for écayeipato. 
X 325 Aaveavinv (and Syr. Mor. Bar. Par. D) for Aaveavins. 
W 244 crevOopas for cevOapar. WV 307 édidaéev for édidaEav. 

(2) (B 729 krtpaxcecoay with Pausanias and Et. Mag. for 
Kropaxcecoav: but G has «Anpaxdeccar, the same thing.) T 
301 dapetey (and Townl.) for puyeter: Sapetey 7) peyetev, Eust. 
M 33 & for fev: cf. » Kown te éotiv, Herodian. N 745 
anrootncavrat (and Townl.) with Ap. Soph. Hesych. &e. for 
aroticwvtat. O 621 tpodéovta for tpoddevta: tpodéovra...7) 
Tpopoevta, ypadetar yap Siyes Eust. O 680 cuvaeiperar for 
cuvayelpetat, cf. Schol. T and Eust. P 724 aipavras (and 
Vr. d; deipavtas Harl.) for aipovras: so Choiroboskos in Et. 
Mag. > 548 apnpepuévn for dpnpouévyn: twa Tadv avtiypador 
apnpeuévn Sia Tod €, Hust. X 380 éppe&ev (and Mor. Bar. Harl.) 
for épdecxev: EppeEev 7 Epdecxev, Eust. 

(3) <A 342 odoujor for drofor. T 436 SauacOys for Sa- 
peins. A 395 Ilodvdovrns for Aveodovrns. E 279 tvyaue for 
Tuxouu. KE 697 aurvdOn for durvivOn. Z 120 dudorépe for 
aupotépor. H 316 dvéxevor for dvéyevav. H 347 dvtiov nida 
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for #py’ ayopevev. © 339 Svoxwr (and Townl.) for reroBas. 
© 519 mpore for wept. 1118 ddeoce for Sauacce. I 311 rapy- 
pevos (and Townl.) for mapyyevor. I 414 teams for tropa. I 
424 od@ for ody (possibly Aristarchean). I 564 ddyprace for 
avnptace. A 186, & 470 tomes for éviorre. A 300 Bpotorolyo 
ioos "Apne for dre oi Leds xddo0s édwxev. N 78 vépOe rodecow for 
vépbe 8¢ mrocciv. E 43 ixavers for adixdvers. & 489 Tnveréwo 
for -ovo. O 297 &s xe for ef xe. O 656 avroi for avrod. II 218 
Bwpiacecbov for Owpjccovto. & 68 eicavéBnoayr for eicavé- 
Bawov. > 240 wéurrev (and Harl.) for wéuev. T 331 evi vi 
for ovv vyl. T 394 driccwrpois (and Syr.) for érusc@tpors (so 
also VW 519). @® 409 ww (and Mor. Vr. A) for of. _® 498 yap 
(and Mor. Vr. A, Syr.) for 5é © 520 wdp Znvi (and Mor.) for 
mapa twatpi. ® 525 dovoyv (and Harl. Mor.) for zovov. ® 
585 4 para for 4 7 ére. — 610 écovpévws (and Bar. 
Mor.) for domaciws. X 87-@ddos (and Par. G, I) for réxos. 
W 465 dvyev (and Bar. Vrat. d) for divyov. WV 727 reo’ 
(and Vr. d) for éBar. W 765 éx for of WV 844 pév (and 
Vr. b) for 87. © 311 padiora for péytotov. QO, 322 yepaids 
éod-(and Mor.) for yépav Eeorod. O 359 éi (and Townl. Vr. 
b) for évi. © 676 76 & apa (and Bar. Mor.) for 7é 8é. 

This list clearly shews the character of the text of A. It is 
copied from a typical vulgate MS with a number of Aris- 
tarchean readings introduced from the scholia. It will be 
noticed that under (1) there are none but Aristarchean 
readings, pretty clearly shewing that these were deliberately 
introduced. Had A handed down a separate line of ancient 
tradition, it.is clear from the evidence of the other Mss 
that there would have been some readings of Zen. and 
Aristophanes mixed with those of Aristarchos, that the group 
(1 B) would not have -been conspicuously absent, and that 
there would have been a far larger group (2). At the same 
time it must be remembered that in the other classes a large 
portion of passages were referred to (2) on the strength of 
the marginal notes (ypageras or év GAA@) of A; with A itself 
this evidence is not available. As a matter of comparison 
therefore the list is not to be depended on; we can only say 
that the service done to the criticism of the Iliad by the text of 
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A, independently of the scholia, is but small; there are hardly 
more than a dozen lines where we should lose a distinctly 
preferable reading, had the scholia alone been preserved. On 
the other hand A is undoubtedly to be taken, on account of the 
care with which it is written, as the standard vulgate, and as 
thereby rendering completely useless any collation of C and 
presumably B, — 

It seems useless to attempt a more minute classification 
until we have got more satisfactory materials on which to work. 
I proceed to some practical considerations which may aid in the 
collection of such materials. 

The first thing to note is, that we need not despair of the 
value of a MS because it is late, without scholia, itacistic’, and 
carelessly written. The readings alone can decide whether a 
MS is valuable. It is quite possible that among the many un- 
collated and imperfectly described Mss of our libraries we may 
yet find the archetype of L, or still better, others of equal value. 
On the other hand, age is little presumption by itself in‘ favour 
of importance of an otherwise unknown codex. 

Another consideration is that we cannot judge a MS by col- 
lation of a book or two only. The fullest examination of A—Z 
would not even tend to reveal the importance of L, though the 
MS itself, so far as we are told, shews no sign of change in 
writing or material between Z and 0. 

These two considerations, taken together, might seem to 
imply that we could not depend upon having even approxim- 
ately used our material until the whole of the known Mss 
had been fully collated. It would be unfortunate if such a 
conclusion were inevitable, as it would tend to retard indefin- 
itely any serious advance; the collation of all known Mss 
would be the heavy work of many years for any one man. 
But the method which has been followed gives us the guide 
by which the labour may be abridged. The key lies in the 
fact that the value of the Mss with which we have dealt is 


1 furnishes in I 154 (=296) an ‘‘many-nosed.” The second hand has 
awful example of what itacism may  sagely corrected this to moNdvppiwor, 
lead to. The men of Pylos instead of ‘‘ many-hided.” 
being rodvppnves appear as roNtppiyes, 
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fairly proportionate to the number of ancient attested readings 
which they contain. Let then any scholar who will undertake 
the work of reforming our apparatus criticus draw up a list of 
all variants of which we have knowledge that are attested by 
Didymos and the other sources of the Schol. A, by Eustathios, 
and by ancient authors, and let him compare this with the Ms 
which he wishes to appreciate. Any MS which contains any- 
thing like 60 of these quite or nearly to itself will be of the 
highest importance, and should be carefully collated from be- 
ginning to end. The discovery of one such will be worth the 
collation of twenty C’s and J)’s. Those which shew, say, less 
than 20 may be left, at all events till the mass of material has 
been worked through and it has been ascertained that nothing 
of higher value has been left behind. One remark, which may 
save the loss of some precious time, may be made at once. 
B may for the present be left to take care of itself; its close 
connexion with C, which Hoffmann has proved, shews that 
there is little or nothing to be expected from that quarter. It 
would be far more useful to devote the time to a fresh colla- 
tion of L. 


WALTER LEAP. 


ON SOME EPIGRAMS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Anth. P. xm. 50 5—8. 


IIévapev Baxyou Swpov tropa’ Saxtudos dws” 
) Wadt KolwtoTtav AVXVOY ideiv pévomeED ; 

IIivowevt ov yap épws’ eta Tot ypovoy ovKéTL TrovAv?, 
TYETALE, THY pakpav VUKT avaTravoopeOa. 


Perhaps Iiwvopev coBapas, possibly with allusion to the 
toper’s use of coer, 

Amphis fr. 18 Kock 

6 tais aoBeitw Tois toTnpiots auyvois, 
and of repicoPeiv, 

Alciphr. I. 22 xvdXtKos cuveyds wepicoBoupévns. I. 55 
mpoiovtos Tov cuutociou Kal THS PirtoTncias cuvEex@s TEpPLco- 
Bovpevns. | 

Hippolochus ap. Athen. 130 6 Kapavos dp&as métov pix- 
pois éxr@pact jepicoBetv exéreve Tois Tracy, 

Athen. 504 &exe 76 tradi tepicoBeiv ev KiKA@ KEdEVCAS, 
TO KUKA@ Tively TOUT elvar ANEyor, TapaTLOéwevos Mevavédpou éx 
IlepuvOias 

ovdeulav 7 ypavs brAws 
KUNIKa TapHKev, GAA Tiver THY KUKAY. 


Kal wadw é€x Qcodopovpévns 
Tat, TAXY TO TP@TOV TrepicoBEt ToTHpLOV 
auTois Gxparouv. 
These passages are quoted by Valckenaer in his Callimachi 
Elegiarum fragmenta, pp. 257—259, Bergler on Alciphron 1. 


14—2 
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22, and Jacob on Philostratus’ Jmagines, p. 597 ‘ coBeiv tov 
KUALKa est mepteravvev’ Jacob there, But though coBapds 
miveww would of course suggest the free and rapid circulation of 
the cups which was expressed by cofety, in itself it need mean 
nothing more than ogodpas, ‘vehemently’ ‘with a will,’ 


Anth. P. v. 132. : 


x , x / x a 9 , / 
@® T0d0s, @ KYNUNS, @ TOV aTroOAWAa SiKalws 


tal a Lal x Ud a / 
LNpOV, ® YAoUTAV, @ KTEVOS, W AaYOVvar, 
x a a Lal 
+@pow ® pactav, ® Tod padwoto Tpayndov, 
n ’ 
® YELPOV, ® TOV paivoual oupationr, 
5 @ KAKOTEXVOTATOV KLVNLATOS, @ TepLadrwv 
yAoTticpav, @ Tav FOvenet hovapior. 
et © “Omixy kal Prdpa kai ov ddovea ta Lardods, 
\ \ > Lal , / >. «3 / 
kat Ilepoeds “Ivdis npaoat’ ’Avtiorns. 


This epigram of Philodemus has been treated by Kaibel in 
his edition of the poet’s epigrams Greifswald 1885. He gives 
in 8 @puorv, which cannot be right. An @ is required before 
each consecutively praised part of the body. I believe that 
@pow @ is a corruption of @ wvoidv. Hesych. wv(o)ov, avador, 
where Schmidt quotes from Cramer’s Anecd. Oxon. 11. 378 
pvios’ 6 atranXos trap Evdopiww. In 6 Biicheler has suggested 
dup éué, like xvpié pov, péde prov, eux mov, of Mart. x. 68, 
and Juvenal’s Zw? kal wuyn. In spite of its cleverness, this 
does not convince me, as it has not convinced Kaibel. May 
not the MS reading be right @dé we ‘with which she used to slay 
me’? This at least is the more natural suggestion of the 
previous ® Tov aTorA@Aa Stxalws pnpov, Where Toy is an 
attraction for tofs. If any instance could be cited of @vew 
in the active sense of ‘maddening,’ this is what it might more 
properly mean here. Kaibel ingeniously suggests that some 
Oscan word or Greek Oscanly corrupted lurks in @veue. 


Anth. P. v. 306. 3, 4. 
a / ’ ” fe iar é ae 
TavTa péev éotiv-épwros’ oTav & elmw ‘ TapaKéipar, 
Kai ov peeves; aTA@S ovdev éEpavTos ExeLs. 


It seems at least possible that this is right, ‘sed cum dixi 
‘accumbo tibi, et tu moraris, nec mihi te statim applicas?’ Kaibel’s 
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kacOyuaivns in the sense of ‘panting’ as an outward sign of 
‘violent love emotion, cf. x1. 52. 1—3 caynvevOels vm’ épwti 
"AcOuaivess, dergls @s TIS er Seog Kvparos ipetpav, does 
not suit the meaning. 

The epigrams of Crinagoras, a Mitylenaean poet of the 
Augustan era, have been recently (1888) edited by Rubensohn, 
who has had the advantage of a re-collation of the Heidelberg 
MS by Stadtmiiller, and has himself written in Latin a careful 
introduction on the life of Crinagoras, as well as a commentary 
on each poem. Rubensohn’s edition should be supplemented 
by the masterly Rom und Mitylene of Conrad Cichorius 
(Teubner, 1888), in which a historical instinct of no common 
order has turned to account inscriptions newly discovered at 
Mitylene, and personal inspection of Lesbian localities, for illus- 
trating the epigrams of the Lesbian poet and ambassador. 
Crinagoras was in intimate relations with the family of Augustus, 
particularly with Octavia, a circumstance which gives a special 
interest to these two small volumes. 

In ep. Xviit. 5 (Rubens.) = Anth. P. vir. 628, where the Ms 
gives | 

maol yap ov TUpB@ Sins vreOnxato Bodo, 
Brodaeus, Grotius and Kaibel agree in considering Dies to be 
a proper name, Kaibel comparing a strikingly similar verse 
from a Mitylenaean inscription 


thv Kiva AecBiaxh BorAw vireOjxato BadBos. 
This is now proved to be right by the occurrence of the name, 
Dies son of Matrokles, among a list of envoys mentioned in a 
Lesbian inscription, It is to be regretted that Rubensohn 


had not read Cichorius’ convincing remarks on this point. He 
gives the verse with an infelicitous conj. of Herwerden’s 


Tarot yap ov TtUpBe@ idins vreOjKato Bodov. 
Ep. XXXvi. 1—4 (Rubens.) = Anth. P. rx. 450. 
THS Glos yeven pev ayappiKn évTOs apaékeo 
vdwp miropopois riverar ’Appeviors. ~ [warnois 
yaitat (xelrat MS) 0 ov pros ate Tov padaxois él 
wedval S aypotépwrv tpnxvTepar yxipapor. 
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I have already spoken of this epigram in vol. XI. p. 26 of © 
this Journal (1882). I there alter the reading of the MS ayap- 
pikn évtds to ayappiKdevtos, a conj. of which, as well as of the 
accompanying remarks, Rubensohn has taken no notice; it is 
however with vv. 3, 4 that I am now concerned. It appears 
to me impossible that Schneider’s alterations, which Rubensohn 
accepts, should be right : 


xairar &— ov pyro Gte mov pedaxkot Et paddoi— 
wedval & K.7.X. 


For (1) it introduces a prosodial license against the Ms, (2) 
the sudden interruption of the construction is ungraceful and 
should not be imputed to Crinagoras. I have stated my belief . 
(American Journal of Philology for 1888, p. 363) that the poet 

wrote 


airat 8 ov pnrotow at, ov paraxois él padXois 
UY] ed 


‘its hair is not as sheep’s, not with soft naps’ or possibly ‘not 
superposed on soft naps.’ 


xLut Rubens. = Anth. P. 1x. 555. 
The MS gives this epigram thus 


A \ > / \ / 4 
Nijcov ty €& Kai me Epi yparravtes Exovow 


petpnoar Baujy érta povov oradious 
éumns Kal Tiktovoay éravAaKa Tiap apdTpov 
Own Kal TavTos KapTrimov axpodpvou 
5 Kat moddois évaypov br ixyOvc. Kat vrs pailpy 
evdvewov Aywevov T Hrriov atpewin 
ayyxo0e Kopxipns DPainkidos: adda +yedaoOar 
TOL eTewpicOnv Toit ebéunv evoma. 
Rubensohn has rightly retained most of this unaltered, e.g., 
1 éyovawv, 3 éx’ avdaxa. But he prefers the correction of the 
original scribe oradious to the m. prima oradious, in 3 dpovpns 
ot Toup for apérpou, in 5 éx’ iyOvcr of Toup for iv. Each of 
these corrections seems open to doubt. I will translate the 
epigram as the best way of clearing the ground. 
‘The island, which, even if they are able to mark about and 
measure me, is small, a poor seven stadia in compass, thou shalt 
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see notwithstanding not only bearing along the furrow the 
plough’s best yield, but prolific in every kind of fruit-tree, and 
excellent for sport for the crowds of fish that haunt it, blessed 
_ too with a fair breeze under the dog-star’s heat, and tranquil 
with windless havens, close to Corcyra home of the Phaeacians. 
But I adopted as a name the thing which I made my glory, 
only to be ridiculed for bearing it.’ 

Rubensohn strangely interprets tiv as tyvde, comparing 
from another epigram of Crinagoras (XXVIII. 5) "Ex watépov 
ein Taicly Tadt Toiow avaxtav "Etredov nreipors oKnTTpov 
ér audotépas. There it is certainly possible that roiow is 
‘these’; but it is far more probable that Crinagoras meant 
‘From the fathers may there be to their sons after them, the 
sons of kings (ie. sons. as they are of kings), a firm sceptre on 
both continents.’ And this is the only parallel alleged. I do 
not doubt that rv refers to the coming Bas in 2, THv Baunv 
(ovcav), ef Kat éyovoi pe mepiyparpavtes petpnoa. Again 
there seems no reason for preferring the corrected reading 
otadios to the first reading cradiovs: for though the passages 
cited by Rubensohn prove that pertpeiy is often constructed 
with a dative, the accusative of space-extent is equally natural 
(Hadley Gr. § 720). Nor is it certain that Toup’s apovpns is 
right for apotpov in 3, though wiap dpovpns is perhaps justified 
by Lycophron’s (Al. 1059, 1060) 


porovTes aitifwot Kolpavou yvas 
écOAns apovpns Tiap éyxAnpov yOovds 


upless apovpns is there to be taken with yas rather than iap. 
Still, though the Ms reading ziap apérpov is quite defensible, in 
the sense rather of ‘the plough’s best yield’ than ‘the plough’s 
fat yield, it may well be that the termination of axpodpvou 
in the next verse (4) caused the substitution of a similar term- 
ination in 3, apovpns thus becoming dpotpov. But in 5 I cannot 
see why v7o should give place to éwi. The lexicons prove that 
in later Greek the early use of vzrd with avAots ANawrrads Kypv«t, 
&c. was much extended and applied in many ways to express 
attending circumstance, sometimes with a further notion of 
cause, as here. But «at vmod paipy has a very unharmonious 
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sound to my ear; Meineke’s «at f’ td seems more than pro- 
bable. Vv. 7, 8 I have translated following Rubensohn’s ‘sed 
unde gloriandt materiam duai, id mihi indidi nomen ita ut 
deridear’: but with very little confidence that it is right. The 
éwpizOnv indeed has the support of Hesychius’ éwpiferau' petew- 
piferat avatrare?: but it is not a good word; the sense is obscure, 
and hardly agrees with the explanation of Hesychius. The 
construction too of yedao@ar is more than odd: and the signi- 
ficance of ada ill-defined. It may be that yeAdo@as is an error 
for yedaorai: this would at least give a point to adda, which 
would then introduce a sudden apostrophe to scoffers who derided 
the island for its name (Sybota), like Latin aft. It had also 
occurred to me that ta&u érrewpicOnv might be To Eres Wpic On», 
which retaining yeXdoOat would mean ‘quo wocabulo destinata 
sum ad ridendum, hoe mihi nomen indidz’: but the line thus be- 
comes very prosaic, 


Anth. P. rx. 340. 


Avdol tod Ppvyds epyov “Tayvidos, nvika pyntnp 
e \ > / a 3 >..f lal 
iepa Tav KvBédows TpeT avédacke Ocar, 

Kal Tpos é“ov dovnua Kadnv avedNiaaTo yaiTav 
éxppav ‘Idains auditroros Oadapuns, 

> \ an / \ U e A 

5 et 6& KedXauvitns rotwunv wapos ovmep acioas 

éyvo0n Poifov Keivov e&eikev Epis. 


By changing ei 6€ to e/@e in 5, all becomes intelligible, 
‘would that, where once the shepherd of Celaenae (Marsyas) 
sang and was sentenced by Apollo (viz. to be flayed for being 
defeated in a contest of song), the strife had exhibited him, 
(Hyagnis)’: for if Hyagnis had taken the place of Marsyas, he 
would not have been defeated. 


Anth. P. 1x. 742. 8, 4. 
yadKov yap auev ovK écapxocey Mipor 
téyva O€ Swrovncev Ow Eurrvoor. 


For Swmovnoev Plan. gives é&erovnoev. As the poet is 
speaking of the life-like bronze cow of Myron, I fancy the word 
may have been éefancev. 
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Nvpdar Nyvades petavactiot, ody awa tacas 
HEev @ioynv Yevpaciv npeTépors” 

7 \ , \ * \ 54 , , \ > ld 

et 5é TOonv TO oeTpOv Exe yapw, ovdév dvnceEL 
6 pOovos, eb Nuudas wav aréXevrrov Vdwp. 


The poet speaks, it would seem, of a bath which was much 
frequented by visitors, and was perhaps surrounded by fine 
wood-scenery. The springs which supplied the bath with water 
all failed suddenly. In this impromtu (for its poorness proves it 
to be nothing else) the fact is recorded and ascribed to the 
jealousy of the wood Nymphs; a jealousy which however would 
be of no harm, as the natural attractions of the place were sure 
to counteract it. I read therefore in 2 Anew, and retain the 
rest unaltered. ‘Naiad Nymphs that have decamped, I had 
not thought ye would all of you cease at once to supply our 
streams. And yet (dé) if the bath is as charming as it is, 
jealousy will avail nothing, no, though the Nymphs failed with 
the whole of the water-supply.’ a7éXevrov, on my view, means 
‘abandoned, or ‘neglected to supply.’ 


Anth. Pox 73. 


/ a 
Ei 70 gépov ce déper, hépe kat pépov' ei & ayavaxteis, 
Kat gavTov AvTeEis Kal TO hépov ce dHéper, 


It is clear to me that the apodosis to e¢ & ayavaxrtets begins 
at cat cavrov, not at cal To dépov, as the editor of Diibner’s 
2nd vol. makes it do. ‘If fortune bears you away with it, bear 
it and be borne on by it: but if you fret, you are at once vexing 
yourself and still fortune is bearing you on at will.’ 


Anth. P. vi. 292. 


Ai pitpat, To @ aroupyés v7révdupa, Toi te Aakxwves 
TéTAOL, KaL ANP@V Of ypvoeot KadapmOL, 
U / / é 5 \ > / 
mav? aya Nixovon tovveréxtiev? nv yap “Epotav 
\ f ¢ a > , , ’ 
Kat Xapitov n tats auBpootov te Pados. 


Or 


/ a / \ lal / 
Tolyap T@® KpivayvTt Ta KadXoTeta IIpinT@o 

/ 4 , f Ts t 
veBpida Kal xpucénv THVvd EGeTO mpoxon. 
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A very beautiful courtesan, Niconoe, had been victorious in 
a contest of beauty, probably against her fellow ératpas (Hecker 
Comment. in Anth. Graec. I. p. 256), and had won as prizes the. 
various ornaments mentioned in 1, 2. To record her triumph 
she dedicates to the god Priapus, the president and umpire in 
the contest, a fawn-skin and a golden pitcher. 

All the conjectures which I have seen of ésréxcev are worth- 
less. It is, if I mistake not, a corruption of the rather rare 
word ézretovov, cunnus. Pollux 1. 170 avr? 8 7 tpiyaous Bn 
Te Kal érriciov' TO yap édyBavov iatpdv povev. Too vm av’Ta 
aidoiov. Hesych. ériceov: ébnBaiov, cal Td aidoiov avdpos Te 
Kai yuvaikos. The verse ran originally 


mav? &ua Nixovons &v érretovov 


Le. omnia stmul Niconoes unus cunnus erant, h. e. merces cunni, 
quem iudicibus in certamine pulchritudinis nudauerat, uel ex- 
hibendum curauerat. 


Anth, P. vi. 79, 1—4. 

"OvOpar’, “Hpakrertros eyo coda podvos dvevpov 
hapi, ta & és Tatpav Kpéccova Kal coins. 
NaE yap Kal texéwv aciws Eéve Siodpovas avdpas 
UNAKTEUD, | 

So the Ms, except that rexéwv has been corrected to toxéwr, 
no doubt rightly, as the epigram of Leonidas quoted by Hecker 
seems to shew: 

aptt yap ‘Imm@vaxtos 6 Kat Toxéwv KotaBavfas 
dipte Kexoluntat Oupos ev novyxin. 

The difficulty of the passage lies in finding a construction 
for this genitive. The view that A@& is enough in itself to 
explain it is not tenable. I suggest that éaiBas or éuBas has 
fallen out, and that «ws represents .w. written over &éve, as 
often over vocatives, and afterwards taken into the verse, thus 


W. 
AaE yap Kal Toxéwv [éuBlas Eeve SUcdpovas avdpas 
UNGKTEUD, 


éuBaivew takes a genitive in O. C. 400 ys 5é pur) "wBaivys 
dpwv. 
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> / a / ¢ / 

Aidwos, Avcovins otpatins mpomos, 0 Ypucéoict 
oTéupact cwpevoas avxévas oTdopdpous, 
lal re Mee, > ¢ / > / / > wv 

vodoov OT eis UTaTnv OrlcOave, Téppa T apuKTOV 
Ss > / > ‘ > 3Q7 
eidev aptoteinv éuaves eis boiny, 

5 «wnke S vrd omrayxyvorow édv Eidos, eiré te OvnoKwr, 

‘ a CLA 2O7 \ t 5 ” 2 
Autos éxov éSapunv, yn vocos edyos ey. 


If we had this epigram by itself, with the readings as above 
given from the Ms, I suppose no one would hesitate to make 
eidev depend on 67 and explain éudaves of the tépya aduxtov 
of death which comes palpably upon the warrior’s prowess to 
end it. It would follow that & in 5 is the dé of apodosis, or, as 
it might more fitly be called, of resumption. This could not 
surprise any one in a writer who uses avyévas of a single neck, 
vmatnv =‘last’. The epigram however has, like many others 
in the Greek Anthology, a double, that is to say, has.been 
afterwards imitated in other words by a writer of a later age, 
Philippus of Thessalonica. It is as follows, Anth. P. viL 234: 


Aiduwos 6 Opaciyerp “Apyous mpomos, 6 wersdcas 
avyéva ypvaoodétos €x Todéwou oTepavois, 
THELMENEL VOVT® KEKOANOUpMEVOS, Edpape OuL@ 
és mpotépnv epywv adpoeva paptupiny, 
> aoe \ U / A / > \ 
ace & UT oTdayxvois TAATD Haoyavov, Ev movoy eiToV 
‘“Avdpas apns KTeiver, SetAoTépous Sé vocos’. 
pas apy ) Pp 


Or 


In 1, "Apyous the Ms, as well as Plan. and Suidas: the conj. 
dpeos is wholly unwarranted; in 3 similarly édpaye, of the Ms 
as well as Suidas (the latter twice over), is not to be changed 
with Hecker to &paxe; in 4 mpotépwv of Plan. may be right 
against mpotépnv. 

The imitation reproduces the original very closely, especially 
in the pauses of the verse, which distribute the clauses simi- 
larly in both epigrams. Thus in both, the first clause ends at 
the fourth foot with wpopos, the second at the end of 2; and in 
5, 6 similarly the later poet exactly reproduces the rhythmical 
divisions of the earlier. It seems a natural conclusion that 3, 4 
should also correspond with more or less exactness, and this 
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supports us in constructing tépua tT ddu«rov with 4, as the MS 
reading €udavées requires us to do on other grounds, What 
then are we to say of the words 


édpaue Oupo 
és mpotépnv épyav adpceva paptupiny, 


corresponding as they seem to do with 


/ ’ wv 
TEepua T apuKTOV 
iO > / > \ , 307 ? 
eldev apioteinv éudaves eis idinv ? 


It is obvious that they do not agree as they stand. It is 
equally obvious that by changing with Hecker éudavés to éu- 
gavy, we obtain only a poor and faint correspondence. For we 
must then (1) alter the punctuation, and make tépya Tt aduxtov 
depend on eis, which as diction is harsh and improbable, (2) 
make eidev apiotelny éudarvy eis idinv =‘respexit ad uirtutem 
quam wpse olim palam omnibus exhibuerat, éudavy, or as it 
might have been written éudavé’, thus answering to waptupiny, 
(3) and after all we find nothing which is like épape Oupo. 
It seems a better solution of the difficulty to believe that Phi- 
lippus had a different version of Apollonidas’ epigram before 
him than the one we possess. To this the naturalness of the 
Ms reading in vv. 3, 4, of the first epigram, as against the forced 
and unnatural style of the proposed emendation, seems to point 
conclusively. And it is not to be forgotten that it is not in 
these two verses only that a want of correspondence between 
the two epigrams may be traced, for in 1 the first of the epi- 
grams has Avcovins, the second “Apyovs, and this reading is 
further attested by Plan. and Suidas; “Apeos, the proposed 
emendation, does not after all represent Avcovins. 


Anth. P. vir. 243, 


Paxidi wap métpyn Sépxev tadov. eiui & éxeivwv 
tov tote Mndodhovav pvaua tpinxociar, 

\ a ey ca) a , > , 

ot Xmaptas amo yas THAOD Trécov, auPdvVaVTES 
"Apea xat Mndov cai Aakedarporior. 

x > 3 ie > ? ~ an / “ ’ / fd 

5 hv 8 écopys em eueto + Bodotpuvyov eixova Onpos, 

évvete: ‘Tov Tayod pvapa Aewvidew.’ 
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On the tomb of Leonidas, over which stood a figure of a 
lion. For Bodcrpvyov, Plan. and Suid. give Boortpuyov. All 
give ém’ éwefo, which in itself is so good as to make me very 
suspicious of Hecker’s otherwise clever conj. é7 éyet’ toBo- 
otpvxov. Schneidewin was, I think, more than justified in his 
doubts about this word; for though Hecker’s citations, Com- 
ment. de Anth. Graec. I. p. 280, shew that the toy is often 
described as yellow (Pind. Ol. vi. 55 tav EavOais axriouw, cf. 
Nicander’s description of the tov as w@ypov te ypuo@ Te puny eis 
ora Tpoce.dés), he can shew no passage in which doSdctpuxos 
= fav0oxouns; and until this is done, the first suggestion of 
the word is, I imagine, not of a yellow, but of a dark or violet 
colour. Even if it could mean what Hecker supposes, would 
such an open-air statue of a lion have had its mane painted ? 
It seems at least as likely that Booorpuyxov conceals some adj. 
expressing the prime characteristic of the lion, its cattle- 
slaughtering propensities; Booopayov, Booacdor, or some other 
word: unless indeed it could be shewn that Booorpvyov meant 
“ox-stripping’ (tpvyewv, Tpvxos). 


Anth. P. vir. 396. 


Oidizrodos traiséwvy OnBn Taos: adr’ 6 Taverns 
, SYA , b U ; / 

TUuBos ett Covtwv aicOavetat Tordépor. 
/ » geek aA b] Ul , > /, 

Kelvous ovT aidns édauacacato, knv ’AyépovTe 
pedpvavtary Keivov yo Taos avtimanos. 

5 Kat mupt wip HreyEav éevavtiov. @ €Xeewvol 

Taides, akouuntov arapevor Sopatar. 


For 7XeyEav I have before suggested efAvEav (Hermathena 
for 1886, p. 15). Ausonius in his paraphrase gives Namque 
etiam ex uno dum surgunt aggere flammae In diuersa sui dissi- 
liunt cineres. 


Anth. P. viz. 472. 9—12. 


°O 1S ¢e > a m > \ \ / vw 
vep, 10 Ws axpetov’ émrel TEpt VnwaTOS aKpoV 
bs \ ? / lal > , 
€vAn AkEpKLaTOV AWTrOS EdheFomern. 
\ 
oiov TO tiradabpiov dreWinwpévor, olov 
,’ / 
TONA® apayvelouv atvyvotepov TKENETOV. 
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A passage describing the disgusting condition of the human 
body after death. ‘Man, see how useless is human exaltation 
of spirit (voto aépa Kas vedédas): round the end of the 
thread is a worm seated on the robe whose tissue no shuttle 
wove. See what a thing is that chrysalis now stript bare, how 
far more loathly than a spider’s dry slough.’ Such seems to be 
the meaning: but wadd@pioy is yet unexplained. Perhaps it 
is a corruption of wWadvyeiov. Hesych. Warvyov: éveos 
Wa(ru)yas Tas Neyouévas Wuyds dpuewov, Kat tods aabeveis 
omwOnpas. 

Anth. P. vit. 485. 

BavreO vrrép tUuB8ouv moda Kpiva, Kai Ta cuvnOy 
Tupmav emt orndyn pyooet ’AdeEauévous, 
Kal Twepiouvnoacbe paxpys avediyyata yaitns 
Xtpupoviny aero. Oviddes apdht woru, 
5  yAuKepad mvevoavtos éf vperépoiow Fadarras 
TOANAKL TPOS padaKods TODS eyopevEe VoOmoUS. 


Unger has very ingeniously conj. é¢’ (ueptoiow ’AdXarrass, 
citizens of Alapta in Thrace. I am not so convinced by this as 
not to venture on a different explanation. Hesych. adamrov’ 
yuuvov. ddeppov. Possibly then a@damrais represents a dat. 
plur. of adamrns, a formation from ddaztos, and meaning ‘ bare- 
limbed dances’; the name, as Jacob suggested, has a local look, 
and was a special word of this region of Thrace. Propertius 
Iv. (v). 5. 72 Strymonis abscisso fertur aperta sinu possibly 
alludes to a similar practice of the women by the Strymon : 
but the passage is doubtful. 


Anth. P. yn. 107, 7—190. 


Kal Tad eioopunoa tov dpaeva Awpids Movon 
e U / > > \ ¢ / / 
pvOmov, mpos T avdnv éEXKopevos peyarnr, 
érta O€ pol Eepowy TUToS OU yYEpl KatvoTounOeis 
TH hiroxwodvv@ Ppovtids Yworbéov. 


A Satyr sculptured on a monument is supposed to be 
recording the service which Sositheus had done to Satyric 
Drama, by bringing back the Dorian music and a more ex- 
alted tone in language (or, as others think, the Dorian dialect) 
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vv. 7, 8. The 9th verse is strangely corrupt, but the emend- 
ation evade for érta S€ makes confusion worse than before. 
If anything is clear, it is that éwra dé is opposed to some 
other number, therefore for od yepi I read ovy évi, as Nike 
Opuse. 1. 8 suggested, without however seeing that evadev thus 
became impossible. 

There is a good deal of probability in Hecker’s érradvpor, 
except that I would write preferably in the dative érradipo 
@vpo@, or possibly Ocaow. Whether tvzos should be retained, 
or tu7rov written, to be constructed after xaworopunels, is 
doubtful. The verse will now be as follows 


e ' , , , ’ e\ a7 
éertadupo Ovpow (Ovac@) TuU7T0s, ovy Evi KawoTounbets. 


To-return to vv. 7, 8. eio@punca is not to be altered to 
elo@punce, nor translated actively. The Satyr runs or bounds 
in more suo: then the accus. puOucv must either depend on 
mpos referred to it backwards from mpos 7° avdnv, or after 
éAKopevos, ‘dancing in the measured rhythm of the masculine 
Dorian Muse (literally, masculine with the D. Muse), and to the 
accompaniment of sonorous diction, a mode (of Satyric drama) 
cut to a new pattern not with one thyrsus (thiasus), but with 
seven, by the adventurous device of Sositheus.’ 


Anth. P. vu. 713. 1—4. 
Ilavpoerns "Hpwva, cat ov- mrodvpvOos dotdais: 
GAN Exayev Movcas Todto td Batoy érros. 
TOLyapTOL pYnuUNS OVK TuBpoTeEv, OVSE pmEedNalvNS 
VUKTOS UTO OKLEPH KwWAVETAL TTEpVYL. 
K@AveTat Seems very strange. May it not be an error for 


Kkwxvetat? ‘She is not bemoaned as lying beneath night’s 
dark wing.’ 


Ath. P, v1i.:721. 1, 2. 
tots "Apyer mapOevioa yépes, ica 5é Tevyn 
cupRaropev’ Ovpéar S joav deOra Sopos. 


Jacob’s acuteness detected in wapQev the word =aaprnéer, 
and Meineke’s subsequent completion of the verse tots "Apyee 
LarapTnev is printed by Diibner. Yet it can hardly be right: 
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for (1) rots “Apyer is odd, (2) it does not account for the loss of 
o before wap. I would write "Apyes tots SawaprnOev, ‘ Argos 
had the same number of hands as the men of Sparta, and our 
arms equalled theirs in the conflict.’ 


I come to an epigram of Callimachus, LIx in the editions of 
Meineke and Wilamowitz. Anth. P. x1. 362. 


Evdaiuwv bre TédAa pavels Wpyaios ’Opéctas, 
Aevcape, Tay Guay ovK éuavn paviar, 
ovd €daB’ éféracw tov Paxéos, aris édéyyet 
Tov dirov’ +ddrar x” Ev Spa’ édidake pdvor, 
5 9 Taya Ka‘ Tov étaipov am@decE TODTO ToLNoas, 
KHYy@ TOS ToAXoUs ovKéeT Eyw IIvAdOas. 


The only remark I have to offer on the much disputed 
verse 4, is that it needs no alteration, but is right as it stands, 
Grn’ ai yav Spay édidake povov. ‘Happy was Orestes that he 
was never forced to put Pylades to the same test by which I 
have tried my friends. If he had brought out only one single 
play, he would soon have lost his comrade by this act. I have 
brought out a play, and all my most faithful friends have 
disappeared.’ Callimachus had tried his hand on drama and 
had failed egregiously, even to the extent of being avoided 
by his most intimate friends. 


1 So the ms and so Meineke prints, xal or xev are obvious corrections. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN LATIN ANTIQUITY’. 


12 


It may be said in general that two main lines of literary 
criticism may be distinguished in ancient as in modern times. 
The first is the criticism of philosophy, which investigates the 
principles of beauty, regards art and literature alike as mani- 
festations of the human spirit at the utmost height of its effort, 
and judges of literary and artistic productions according as they 
approach the realization of their intention. The second is the 
isolated and spontaneous judgment of artists and men of letters, 
sometimes accidental, occasional, and fragmentary, sometimes 
regularly formulated, but never rising beyond the point at- 
tained by the personal impressions ef the critic. , 

In the wealth of ancient and modern literature it is no 
doubt easy to find instances of critics who may be said to 
unite both points of view. Much of Ruskin’s criticism, for 
instance, may be called philosophical, as based upon thought, 
not indeed consistent and articulate, but still genuine; while 
much again is the utterance of personal intuition. Still, on 
the whole, the distinction may be maintained. Every one feels 
the difference (say) between Landor, Carlyle, and Matthew 
Arnold on the one hand, and Mr Frederic Harrison on the 
other. Mr Harrison, in writing of literature, never loses sight 
of the Comtist tradition. Mr Arnold writes with sure literary 


1 Since these essays were written I ally and in outline I now find con- 
have read Usener’s admirable edition firmed by the close reasoning applied 
of the remains of Dionysius’s wep! «- to the subject in the Epistulae Criticae 
pnoews (Bonn, Cohen, 1889). Thecon- added by the editor to his text. 
clusions which I had only drawn gener- 
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instinct, but without reference to any definite system, unless 
indeed he may be said to have built up, bit by bit, a literary 
system of his own. Lessing based both his criticism and his 
dramatic creations. on what he took to be the right interpreta- — 
tion of Aristotle. But Goethe speaks always from the fulness 
of his personal impression at the moment. 

It is the weakness of philosophical criticism that when it ~ 
leaves the hand of the master it crystallizes into a tradition, 
and becomes exclusive, didactic, and conventional. It has, 
however, a twofold source of strength. It grasps fundamental 
principles, and even in the narrowness of scholastic tradition, 
holds firmly by them. The great philosopher seizes the truth 
that great art and great literature are the expression of the 
whole moral and intellectual being of man at the crises which 
call it into activity. His followers may lay a pedantic stress 
either on the purely ethical element in good literature, as 
e.g. the Stoics did with Homer; or, again, they may lay too 
much stress on form and general excellence, and make a canon 
of classical writers as the Alexandrians and the later ancient 
eritics did. But in either case the disciple is set in the right 
track, nor is he prevented from looking back, from the narrower 
position in which his teachers have placed him, to the wider 
field trodden by their master. 

The weak point in the occasional or unsystematized criticism 
of poets and artists is, it need hardly be said, its fitful and 
personal character. It has, however, a point of strength which 
more than counterbalances this defect. It is simple, as 
springing directly from the artistic intuition, from the appreci- 
ation of art and life by genius; and it knows no limits, but 
embraces in a generous welcome everything which bears the 
stamp of merit; moreover, it is often conveyed in such beauty 
of expression as to be in itself an artistic creation. 

Literary criticism in Latin literature, like everything else 
in Latin literature, had its borrowed and its original element. 
It is therefore necessary, in order to get at a correct appreci- 
ation of the whole matter, to begin with a few words on the 
Greek or borrowed element. Greek criticism had concerned 
itself mainly with poetry and oratory, and where it touched 
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history, had treated it largely from the literary point of view. 
With regard to poetry and oratory, the judgments of Aristotle 
are the most comprehensive embodiment of pure Greek feeling. 
The aim of tragedy is wlunows tpakews o7rovdaias, the repre- 
sentation of serious action. This is not a judgment which ran 
counter to the best contemporary Greek feeling, or which 
anticipated the feeling of modern times; rather it expresses 
what was generally expected of tragedy in Greek literary 
society. For throughout all classical antiquity it is the con- 
duct of the action, not the psychological development of indi- 
vidual character, which attracts the attention of the reader or 
spectator. Development of character there may be in ancient 
poetry, but it is incidental, and subordinate to the course and 
demands of the action. This is a commonplace truth, so 
commonplace indeed as to be often forgotten by critics who 
insist on applying modern canons to ancient literature. 

Turning to oratory, we find that with Aristotle the art of 
rhetoric is based upon the knowledge of human character, 
passion, and life in its widest sense. But Aristotle’s successors 
did not, on the whole, maintain their criticism at this high level. 
It was the rules of arrangement and the principles of har- 
monious prose composition which mainly occupied their atten- 
tion; or, to put the same thing in a historical form, Isocrates 
and the practical rhetoricians~ousted the philosophers. It 
could hardly be otherwise in the case of an art which, unlike 
poetry, had a definite practical object, with the prospect of 
professional success and reward. Next to the name of Aristotle, 
that of Theophrastus stands out in the history of Greek literary 
criticism. It is to him probably that we owe the first con- 
tinuous history of the origin of the different kinds of poetry 
and their logical arrangement. Further, it is certain that 
he criticized poetry in the interests of education, attempting 
to shew what poets it would be most useful for an orator 
to read who was anxious to perfect his style. Only fragments 
of his criticism have come down to us in express quotation, 
e.g. that on Herodotus and Thucydides in the Orator of Cicero 
39. Quo magis sunt Herodotus Thucydidesque mirabiles: quorum 
aetas cum in eorum tempora quos nominavi incidisset, longrissime 

15—2 
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tamen ipsi a talibus deliciis vel potius ineptiis afuerunt. Alter 
enim sine ullis salebris quasi sedatus amnis fluit, alter incitatior 
fertur et de bellicis rebus canit etiam quodam modo bellicum, 
primisque ab his, ut ait Theophrastus, historia commota est, 
ut auderet uberius quam superiores et ornatius dicere. 

Besides the name of Theophrastus, those of Aristarchus and 
his master Aristophanes of Byzantium must claim our atten- 
tion. ‘These great scholars, besides spending great labour on 
the critical study of texts, directed their attention to forming a 
canon or selection of the best poets (Quint. 10154). Apollonius 
in ordinem a grammaticis datum non venit, quia Aristarchus 
atque Aristophanes neminem sut temporis in ordinem redegerunt’. 
They selected five from among the epic poets, three from the 
cambographi or writers of lampoon, and four elegiac poets. The 
selection had considerable influence on educational practice, but 
did not, of course,-and could not, dominate the literary world 
in general. 

We must not, either, omit to mention the hostile criticism 
of Homer of which Zoilus, the author of the ‘Ounpoyacre€, is 
the chief representative. It is no doubt of no value except 
to amuse and to shew that the spirit of Macaulay was alive in 
the third century B.c. One instance will suffice. In J/. 23 100 
Homer says Wuyx7) dé kata yOoves, nite Kamvos, “Oyeto TeTpi- 
yuta. On which Zoilus observed aA’ 6 Karvos dvw dépetat 
(Lehrs, Aristarchus, p. 206: Townley Scholia ad l.). Nor must 
we pass over the ethical criticism on Homer passed in the Stoical 
schools, who extracted from the poet precepts of conduct, nay 
even rules of diet. Rursus quid virtus et quid sapientia possit 
Utile proposuit nobis exemplar Ulixen. Seditione, dolis, sceiere 
atque libidine et ira Iliacos extra muros peccatur et intra”. 

The whole subject of poetical composition was treated by 
an Alexandrian writer, Neoptolemus of Parium, of uncertain 
date. This essay was used by Horace as the basis of his De 
Arte Poetica. I am not aware that at present anything more 
is known of the rules or principles laid down by Neoptolemus 


1 See also 1 4. 3 (grammatici) auc- _fiet Aristarchus (A. P. 450) must refer 
tores alios in ordinem redegerunt, alios to literary criticism. 
omnino exemerunt numero. Horace’s 2 Horace 1 Epist. 2 17. 
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than the translations or paraphrases of them which the ancient 
Horatian commentator Porphyrion points out. To judge from 
these the work must have been a collection of literary precepts, 
sensible enough but not profound, embracing (perhaps among 
others) the following topics: (1) An analogy between painting 
and poetry. (2) Self-knowledge. (3) Modesty. (4) Arrange- 
ment. (5) Words. 6) History of metre. (7) The style of 
Tragedy and Comedy. (8) Relations of Tragedy and Epic. (9) 
Comedy. (10) The general treatment of dramatic writing. 
(11) Acts, actors, and chorus. (12) The satyric drama. (13) 
The metres of drama. (14) The history of drama. (15) The 
moral aim of poetry. 

There was also a great deal of criticism more properly to be 
called literary or aesthetic, which cannot now, apparently, be 
referred to any certain author. Of this criticism, much of 
which is probably older, at least, than the last century of the 
Roman republic, probably the best extant example is preserved 
in the works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus’. This is not the 
criticism of the great philosophy, but represents the tradition 
of the later schools, the narrow channels of which confined and 
distributed a part, but a part only, of the wealth of philosophic 
thought and suggestion. 

Dionysius is in favour of raising taste and criticism from the 
mire into which the Greeks had allowed it to sink, and setting 
it again upon the elevation which it had occupied in earlier 
and purer days, and to which Roman feeling would naturally 
restore it. No careful reader of Dionysius, who studies him 
side by side with Cicero and Varro, can fail to carry away the 
impression that, although he is an original writer of perfectly 
independent judgment, the whole caste of his criticism is that 
of an older time; that he adopts much of his mode of thought 
and expression from the better traditions of the schools. It 
is therefore fair to take his writings, on the whole, as a good 
specimen of the best criticism of this sort. What then, briefly 
speaking, are its characteristics? Let us speak first of its 
more strictly scholastic element. In this we may notice three 
main tendencies: (1) to classify style under three distinct 

1 Floruit 29 B.c. 
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heads": (2) to make or accept canons of the best or classical 
writers: (3) to write careful, but somewhat cut and dried, 
criticisms upon them : criticisms which seldom lack sanity, care, 
and insight, but which are rather dangerously suited for learn- 
ing by heart and handing on to future generations of pupils. 

The general, as distinguished from the scholastic, notes 
of this writing are, that whether it touches poetry, oratory, 
or history, it is mainly directed to the consideration of style; 
that it affects a somewhat pedantic parallelism between painting 
and the plastic arts on the one side, and literature on the other; 
and that it introduces a number of technical terms of criticism 
unknown at least to Plato and Aristotle. All these points will 
be dealt with more fully hereafter. 

Meanwhile, to pass at length to Latin literature. I will 
first take the scholastic criticism, and state generally what 
seems to have been its fortune and character in the hands of 
Latin writers, and then try to substantiate my remarks in detail. 
The tendency from the second century B.c. onwards seems to 
have been to formulate the different styles in Latin terms, and 
to make a kind of canon of Latin writers, with neat character- 
izations of each. 

The earliest existing example of this kind is the so-called 
canon of Voleatius Sedigitus, to be assigned, most probably, to 
the early first century B.c. (Gellius 15 24). Multos incertos 
certare hanc rem vidimus, Palmam poetae comico cui deferant. 
Eum meo iudicio errorem dissolvam tibi, Ut contra st quis 
sentiat, nil sentiat. Caecilio palmam Statio [do comico] |? co- 
moediae or comoedicam]: Plautus secundus facile exsuperat cete- 
ros: Dein Naevius qui servet pretio in tertiost (? qui mereat 
pretium tertiust). St erit quod quarto detur, dabitur Licinio: 
Post insequi Licinium facio Atilium; In sexto consequetur hos 
Terentius: Turpilius septimum, Trabea octavum optinet; Nono 
loco esse facile facio Luscium, Decimum addo causa antiquitatis 
Ennium. 


1 This seems to have been applied magnificum in Ulixe et ubertum, subtile 
even to Homer; Gellius 6 14 sed ea in Menelao et cohibitum, mixtum mo- 
ipsa genera dicendi iam antiquitus tra- deratumque in Nestore. 
dita ab Homero sunt tria in tribus; 
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The writer of this stupid production, it will be observed, 
finds it necessary to make ten places for the Latin comedians, 
perhaps because it had been found that there were ten and no 
more classical orators among the Greeks. I will quote one 
more instance of this kind of criticism, perhaps the only one 
which may fairly be assigned to an age older than that of 
Varro: Gellius 6 14 8 tells us that Varro recognized the 
threefuld division of style into adpov icyvov and pécor, giving 
Latin equivalents for each term. He goes on to say animad- 
versa eadem tripertita varietas est in tribus philosophis, quos 
Athenienses Romam ad senatum legaverunt impetratum uti 
multam remitteret quam fecerat is propter Oropt vastationem...... 
Frant isti philosopht Carneades ex Academia, Diogenes Stoicus, 
Critolaus Peripateticus. Et in senatum quidem introducti inter- 
prete ust sunt C. Acilio senatore; sed ante ipsi seorsum quisque 
ostentandi gratia magno conventu hominum dissertaverunt. Tum 
admirationt fuisse arcunt Rutilius et Polybius philosophorwm 
trium sui cutusque generis facundiam. Violenta, inquiunt, et 
rapida Carneades dicebat, scita et teretia Critolaus, modesta 
Diogenes et sobria. } 

The context of this last passage in Gellius, coupled with the 
mention of the same embassy in 17 21 48 taken from the De 
Poetis of Varro, suggests that the account may come from one 
of Varro’s numerous works on the history and criticism of 
literature. In any case it may be taken as a fair type of the 
ruder and less intelligent form of the scholastic tradition. 
Varro was the author of several works in which literary critic- 
ism formed, either directly or indirectly, a main element. De 
Poetis', De Poematis, epi yapaxtnpwv, De Actionibus Scaenicis, 
Quaestiones Plautinae. The De Actionibus Scaenicis must, we 
must suppose, have been a technical treatise on the drama: the 
Quaestiones Plautinae were intended to sift the genuine from 
the spurious works of Plautus. The De Poetis, to judge from 
the quotation in Gellius 7 21 43, was a historical or biographical 
work on the lives of the poets. The De Poematis must almost 


1 In 17 21 48 foll. Gellius preserves ing Naevius, Ennius, Caecilius, Te- 
a fragment from the first book of the rence, Pacuvius, Accius, and Lucilius. 
De Poetis, giving several dates affect- 
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certainly have contained a classification of the different kinds 
of poetry. The aepi yapaxtnpwv, I am inclined to suppose 
(though Ritschl thinks differently), was a treatise on the dif- 
ferent yapaxrnpes or styles’, especially the three technically 
described in Greek as aépov, wécov and ioxvor, and in Latin as 
uber, mediocris, gracilis. Gellius 6 14 says uberi dignitas atque 
amplitudo est, gracili venustas et subtilitas, medius in confinio 
est, utriusque modi particeps...Vera autem et propria huiusce- 
modi formarum exempla in Latina lingua M. Varro dicit esse 
ubertatis Pacuvium, gracilitatis Luciliwm, mediocritatis Teren- 
tium. Quintilian (10 1-99) quotes a saying of Varro that the 
Muses, in the judgment of Aelius Stilo, would have spoken 
in the language of Plautus had they wished to speak Latin. 

In the case of a prolific writer like Varro, the enormous mass 
of whose work uecessarily implies great haste in the composition, 
and frequent repetition of the same idea, it is impossible, as 
Ritschl has seen, to feel assured to which of his treatises the 
surviving fragments of his criticism respectively belong. His 
saturae too, it must be remembered, contained matter of the same 
kind. Nonius p. 374 quotes from the Parmeno the following; in 
argumentis Caecilius poscit palmam, in ethesin Terentius, in 
sermonibus Plautus. Charisius (p. 241) has preserved a similar 
passage, taken not from the critical treatises proper, but from 
the De Sermone Latino; 70m, ut ait Varro De Sermone Latino, 
nullis alits servare convenit, inquit, quam Titinio, Terentio, Attae: 
man vero Trabea, Atilius, Caecilius facillime moverunt. This 
passage brings me to the consideration of one much more 
familiar, the lines (2 Hpist. 1 55) in which Horace sums up the 
criticism of the ancient poets current in his day. Ambigitur 
quotiens uter utro sit prior, aufert Pacuvius docti famam senis, 
Accius alti, Dicitur Afrant toga convenisse Menandro, Plautus 
ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi, Vincere Caecilius 
gravitate, Terentius arte. In these verses Horace is probably 
firing his parting shot at the criticisms he was made to swallow 


1 So Caecilius of Kady ’Axr wrote Dionys. Comp. 21 p. 146 R. robs yapax- 
rept xapaxthpos Tay déxa pyrdpwv Dio- ripas (rav cvvPécewr), THY avoTnpay, THY 
medes 483: poematos xapaxrnpes sunt  yhadpupay 7 avOnpdv, THV...Kow7jr. 
quattuor, waxpos Bpaxds pécos avOnp5s. 
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in his boyhood; but whose mainly are the criticisms? The 
sentence about Caecilius, wincere Caecilius gravitate, seems to 
me to coincide exactly with Varro’s words, wa@n Caecilius 
Ffacillime movit; and besides Varro’s labours in literary critic- 
ism we know of no other important writings in the same line 
which Horace would be likely to refer to, or which would have 
affected contemporary opinion. And the words, ut critica dicunt, 
a few lines above, may shew that he is thinking of some formal 
treatise on poetry. The verdict quoted on Accius and Pacuvius 
reminds the reader very much of what Quintilian says (10 1 97) 
Accio virium plus tribuitur, Pacuvium esse doctiorem, qui esse 
docti adfectant, volunt. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Quintilian is alluding at least to the same school of critic- 
ism as Horace; nor does it much matter whether this was the 
criticism of Varro himself or the opinion prevalent among the 
scholars of Cicero’s age. We can at any rate lay our finger 
upon its general character. It is careful to assign his place to 
every impertant poet; and there is another point to which 
attention must be called. As Latin literature since Naevius 
had adopted Greek models and Greek metres, every Latin 
writer of any pretensions took some Greek author as his ideal 
of excellence in the particular style which he was adopting. 
Criticism accordingly drifted into the vicious course of com- 
parison; of pitting every Latin writer against a Greek writer, as 
though borrowing from a man would constitute you his rival. 
- Thus Ennius, we have seen, was a Homer, Afranius a Menander, 
Plautus an Epicharmus, before the days of Horace: in Horace’s 
time there were three Homers, Varius, Valgius, and Vergil. 
Cicero and Demosthenes were compared by the Greek critics in 
the Augustan age, and by the time of Quintilian Sallust has 
become the Latin Thucydides, Livy the Latin Herodotus. 
This is the same trifling proceeding which meets us in 
Plutarch’s parallel lives, and which, strange to say, has shewn 
so much vitality as hardly yet to have disappeared altogether 
from the field of amateur criticism. 

The work of Varro De Poematis was in all probability an 
enumeration of the different kinds of poetry, made on the basis 
of some post-Aristotelian work, perhaps that of Theophrastus. 
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We are not altogether without the means of judging what were 
its character and contents. The grammarian Diomedes has in 
his third book (p. 482 foll.) a section De Poematis or De 
Poematibus, which in its present form is undoubtedly at least 
as late as Suetonius, to whom much of it may probably be 
referred. The basis of it is, however, plainly much older. As 
Varro is quoted in it four times, it is not too much to infer that 
it contains a fair amount of Varronian material. Poetry is 
divided generally into activum vel imitativum (dramatic), enar- 
ratiwum vel enuntiativum (narrative), and commune vel miatum 
(narrative and dramatic combined). The different species of 
each genus are then enumerated. Most space is given to the 
commune or mixtum, which embraces epos, elegia, epodi, satira, 
and bucolica. Then the writer goes back to the drama, and 
gives an account of tragedy, comedy, the satiric drama, and the 
mimus. 

So much is known, and would that more were known, of 
Varro’s contributions to the history and criticism of poetry. We 
may now leave the scholastic criticism of the last century of the 
republic, and come to the criticism of genius, represented almost 
entirely by Cicero. In Cicero again we must distinguish the 
conventional element, which he took from the Greeks, and the 
original element born of his own mind. Let us first endeavour 
briefly to characterize the late Greek aesthetic criticism, which, 
so far as he followed the Greeks at all, Cicero seems to have 
fullowed here. 

I would notice, in the first place, the comparison between 
the arts of painting and sculpture on the one hand, and litera-_ 
ture on the other. This, as a commonplace of criticism, is 
at least as old as Neoptolemus of Parium: Humano capiti 
cervicem pictor equinam Iungere si velit &c." We must not 
look to these ancient writers for any profound analysis, such 
as Lessing attempted, of the difference between the two 
forms of art. With the ancients it is all superficial; wt pictura 
poesis. It may however be interesting to quote one or two 
passages from Dionysius, which I have no doubt are fair speci- 
mens of the style which had long been current with the best 

1 Horace, A. P. 1. 
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literary critics. (Ilept SuvOécews 21 p. 146 Reiske) oiuai re 
idtov Nuav ExaoT@ YapaKThpa, WaTep dr~vews, oUTW Kal cuvbé- 
Tews dvouaTwv Tapakorovbeiy, ov Pavrws Tapadeiywate ypa- 
pevos Cwypadia. oTep yap év éxelyy Ta avTa happaka 
NapBSavovtes Amavtes of ta Coa ypadovtes, ovdév €orxota 
Totovalw aAANAOLS TA piypwaTta, TOY AUTOV TPOTrOY év TrOLNTLKH TE 
Svaréxt@ Kal TH GAN atacyn Tots avTois ovo“acL Ypapevot 
TdavTes ovY Opmoiws avta ouvTiGewev. De Isocr. 2 (p. 541 R.) 
Soxet dy poe ur) G70 GKoTOD TLS av eixacat THY pev IooKpaTtous 
pntopixny tH UodvKdeitov te Kat Pewdiov téyvyn, Kata TO 
ceuvov Kal meyadoTeyvov Kal akiwpatixov: THY dé Avoiov TH 
Kadapidos cai KadXmayou, THs NertoTHTOS Evexa Kal THs 
yapitos. De Isaeo 4 (p. 591 R.) eict 89 ties adpyatar ypadgai, 
XpoOmace pev eipyacuévat aTA@S, Kal ovdeuiay év Tols piypacw 
éyoucar Trotkidlay, axpiBeis Sé Tais ypaupats, Kat Todd TO 
yaplev év TavTats Eyourau ai Sé pet éxeivas evypappot wev HTTOY, 
éfeipyacpévar Sé parXov, Ka TE Kal PwTt ToLKLANOpEVaL, Kat 
év TO TANOEL TOV rypaTav THY icyvY ~yovoal. TovTwY pEv On 
tais apyaorépats éouxev 6 Avoias, kata THY aTOTHTA Kal THY 
yapw* tats dé éxretovnpévars Te Kal Teyxvixwtépass 0 “Iaatos. 
To shew how common, nay, how commonplace, is this form of 
criticism among the ancients, who are nothing if not imitative, 
let me quote the following passages from Cicero and Quintilian. 
Cic. Orator 36; in picturis akos horrida, inculta, abdita, et 
opaca, contra alios nitida, laeta, conlustrata delectant. Brutus 
70: quits enim eorum, qui haec minora animadvertunt, non intel- 
legit Canachi signa rigidiora esse quam ut vmitentur veritatem? 
Calamidis dura illa quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi; 
nondum Myronis satis ad veritatem adducta, 1am tamen quae 
non dubites pulchra dicere; pulchriora etiam Polycliti et vam 
plane perfecta, ut mihi quidem videri solent. Similis in pictura 
ratio est; in qua Zeuxin et Polygnotum et Timanthem et eorum 
qui non sunt ust plus quam quattuor coloribus, formas et linea- 
menta laudamus; at in Echione, Nicomacho, Protogene, A pelle, 
cam perfecta sunt omnia......Odyssia Latina (Livit) est sic tam- 
quam opus aliquod Daedali.......Naevir) bellum Punicum quasi 
Myronis opus delectat. Ib. 228: Q. Hortensi admodum adules- 
centis ingemum, ut Phidiae signum, semel aspectum et probatum 
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est. 261 (of Caesar): cwm ad hanc elegantiam verborum Latino- 
rum, quae, etiam st orator non sis et sis ingenuus civis Romanus, 
tamen necessaria est, adiungit illa oratoria ornamenta dicendi, 
tum videtur tamquam tabulas bene pictas collocare in bono 
lumine. 298: volvendi enim sunt libri aliorum, tum in primis 
Catonis. Intelleges nihil tllius lineamentis nisi eorum pigmento- 
rum, quae inventa nondum erant, florem et colorem defuisse. 
In Quintilian (12 10 3 foll.) we have this kind of disquisition 
in its crudest form; primi, quorum quidem opera non vetus- 
tatis modo gratia visenda sint, clari pictores fuisse dicuntur 
Polygnotus atque Aglaophon, quorum simplex color tam sui 
studiosos adhuc habet, ut alla prope rudia ac velut futurae mox 
artis primordia maximis, qut post eos extiterunt, auctoribus 
praeferant, proprio quodam intellegendi, ut mea opinio est, 
ambitu. Post Zeuxis atque Parrhasius non multum aetate dis- 
crepantes circa Peloponnesia ambo tempora...plurimum arti 
addiderunt. Quorum prior luminum wmbrarumque invenisse 
rationem, secundus examinasse subtilius lineas traditur. Nam 
Zeuxis plus membris corporis dedit, id amplius atque augustius 
ratus, atque, ut existmant, Homerum secutus, &e. § 10 In 
oratione vero si species intueri velis, totidem paene reperias in- 
geniorum quam corporum formas. Sed fuere quaedam genera 
dicendi condicione temporum horridiora, alioqui magnam ingenti 
vim prae se ferentia. Hinc sunt Laelii, A fricani, Catones etiam 
Gracchique, quos tu licet Polygnotos vel Callonas appelles. 
Mediam illam formam teneant L. Crassus, Q. Hertensius, &c. 

Another point which may be noticed in this later criticism 
is the growth of a number of new aesthetic terms, such as tpa- 
yuUs, avoTnpds, avOadys, avypunpos, evrins, oTpUpvos, TUVET- 
Tacpéevos, avTituTos, apxaixes, mukvds, Sevos, cvoTpéperr, 
a€LWMATLKOS, TpaylKos, TeuVvos, Satpmovios, TrEdpa, yapts, “Adpo- 
Sitn, yAadupos, avOnpos, otpoyyvaos, Kxtevifw, Boorpvyifa, 
ndovn, Tela, pou, ioyvs, ahedns, meyadopuns, weyadorpeTns, 
mepittos: several of which passed into the Latin of the Cicero- 
nian and Augustan ages. 3 

It is, however, where he leaves the beaten track that Cicero 
strikes into a vein more genial and more worthy of himself. 
Of criticism on poetry we have little from him but detached 
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utterances: but it is plain that his liking is for the grander and 
freer style of the older poets, which to the new Alexandrian 
school was antiquated and distasteful. To Cicero* Ennius, 
Pacuvius, and Accius non verba sed vim Graecorum expresserunt 
poetarum. Of Ennius* he says 0 poetam egregiwm, quamquam 
ab his cantoribus Euphorionis contemnitur ; his verses on Cas- 
sandra are poema tenerum et moratum atque molle*®: he is sum- 
mus poeta *, ingeniosus poeta”, just as to Lucretius he is Ennius 
noster, the writer of aeterni versus. It is much to be wished 
that we had more of this kind from the hand of a man of genius, 
who was a considerable metrist himself, and only fell short of 
being a poet. But Cicero threw his whole strength into the 
criticism of oratorical prose. Here at length we get something 
which was new of its kind. The comparative greatness of the 
Roman dominion, and the large experience which was the 
inheritance of Roman life, opened to the Latin writers the 
knowledge of a world wider than that of the Greek schools and 
their books of history and criticism. Dionysius was not insens- 
ible of this when in his treatise wept Tév apyalwy pyntopwr (2 p. 
447 Reiske) he attributes to the judgment of the great Romans 
the return to good taste which he notices as a fact within his own 
experience. After complaining that the Attic Muse had been 
banished, as it were, from her own home (tév éautns éxmecovdaa 
aya0ov), that the ignorant had.driven out the inquiring, the 
insane the temperate (7 ayalns Thy dirocodor, Kal 7 paivopéevn 
tiv cwdpova), he goes on to say that the ancient and temperate 
style of rhetoric had regained its credit. airia 8, oipwas, cal 
apxXn THs TovavTHS peTaBorns 7 TavTwv Kpatodca ‘Pdun, mpds 
éauTny avayxalovoa Tas adXas TrOdELsS aTroBNéTrety’ Kai Ta’TNS 
T avThs of Suvactevovtes, KaT apeTHny Kal ato TOD Kpatiotou 
Ta Kowa SvoixodyTes, evraidevTos Tavu Kal yevvaiot Tas Kpicels 
ryeVOMeEVoL. 

The rest of this essay will be devoted to Cicero as a critic. 
I shall endeavour to state, (1) what are the broad principles on 
which he bases his criticism of oratorical prose; (2) to point out 
by a few instances what are the marks of his critical genius in 


1 Acad. 1 10. 2 Tuse. 3 45, 3 Div. 1 66. 
4 De Or. 1 198. 5 Mur. 30. 
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detail ; (3) to indicate his weakness as a critic of historical 
writing, and to ask how far this was due to his own position, 
and how far to the circumstances of his age. 

(1) Cicero might fairly be judged as a critic by his Brutus 
alone, which is a history of Latin oratory from the earliest times 
to his own. The work, written in the year 46, bears evident 
marks of haste, and covers a large field of history. It has, conse- 
quently, obvious imperfections of form. The characterizations 
of the numerous orators who are passed in review are not 
executed with equal care. Its main importance, like that of 
the Orator, a treatise on the form of prose writing published in 
the same year, lies in its controversial character; or rather, in 
the fact that Cicero now found himself obliged to vindicate his 
own literary principles against a new school. As, in the field of 
poetry, the younger men were emphasizing the merits of the 
Alexandrian school, with its elaborate study of form and its love 
for small subjects and recondite mythology, so in the field of 
oratory the supremacy of Cicero and Caesar was threatened by 
the new Atticists represented by Calvus. The ideals of the 
Atticists were Lysias, for his simplicity, and Thucydides, for. his 
condensation and intensity. Forced to defend bis own position, 
Cicero lays down a principle which, so far as I know, had never 
been so clearly propounded before, and which is true for all 
time. This principle is, that, given fair time and opportunity, 
the recognition of the many is as necessary a test of excellence 
in an artist as that of tlhe few. The merit which obtains the 
verdict of the connoisseurs only is a true merit, but it is incom- © 
plete. Hic Atticus’, Quo modo istuc dicis, inquit, ‘cum tuo iudi- 
cio, tum omnium’? Semperne in oratore probando aut impro- 
bando volgt tudicium cum intellegentium tudicio congruit? an 
alii probantur a multitudine, alii autem ab is qui intellegunt ? 
Recte requiris, inquam, Attice; sed audies ex me fortasse quod 
non omnes probent...Etenim necesse est, qui ita dicit ut a multi- 
tudine probetur, eundem doctis probart. Nam quid in dicendo 
rectum sit aut pravum ego rvudicabo, si modo is sum qui id possim 
aut sciam tiudicare; qualis vero sit orator, ex eo quod quis di- 
cendo efficiet poterit intellegi. Tria sunt enim, ut quidem ego 

1 Brutus § 183. 
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sentio, quae sint efficienda dicendo; ut doceatur is apud quem 
dicatur, ut delectetur, ut moveatur vehementius. Quibus virtuti- 
bus oratoris horum quidque efficiatur, aut quibus vitiis orator 
aut non adsequatur haec aut etiam in his labatur et cadat, artifex 
aliquis iudicabit. Efficiatur autem ab oratore necne, ut et qui 
audiunt ita adficiantur ut orator velit, volgr adsensu et populari 
approbatione iudicari solet. Itaque nunquam de bono oratore 
aut non bono doctis hominibus cum populo dissensio fuit. An 
censes, dum illi viguerunt quos ante dixt, non eosdem gradus 
oratorum volgi iudicio et doctorum fursse? De populo st quem 
ita rogavisses, ‘Quis est in hac civitate eloquentissimus’? in 
Antonio et Crasso aut dubitaret, aut hunc alius, illum alius 
diceret. Nemone Philippum, tam suavem oratorem, tam gravem, 
tam facetum, his anteferret, quem nosmetipsi, qui haec arte aliqua 
volumus expendere, proximum illis fuisse diaimus? Nemo pro- 
fecto; id enim ipsum est summi oratoris, summum oratorem 
populo vidert. Quare tibicen Antigenidas dixerit discipulo sane 
Frigenti ad populum ‘Mihi cane et Musis’; ego huic Bruto dicenti, 
ut solet, apud multitudinem, ‘Mihi cane et populo’, mi Brute, 
dixerim ; ut qui audiunt quid efficiatur, ego etiam cur id efficia- 
tur intellegam. Credit eis, quae dicuntur, qui audit oratorem, 
vera putat, adsentitur, probat, fidem facit oratio; tu artifer quid’ 
quaeris amplius? delectatur audiens multitudo et quasi voluptate 
quadam perfunditur: quid habes quod disputes? gaudet, dolet, 
ridet, plorat, favet, odit, contemnit, invidet; ad misericordiam 
inducitur, ad pudendum, ad pigendum; trascitur, miratur, 
sperat, tumet; haec perinde accidunt ut eorum qui adsunt mentes 
verbis et sententis et actione tractantur; quid est quod expectetur 
docti alicuius sententia? True, this is said of the oratorical 
style only; but, taken in its length and breadth, it is true of all 
art. When, with Handel, we see the kingdoms of the world, 
stroke upon stroke, broken in pieces, or when with Beethoven 
we share in the tears and despair of a nation which has lost its 
hero, it is the universality of the triumph and of the sorrow 
which moves us,as much as the power and sincerity of the 
master who represents it. 

If, according to Cicero, oratory must appeal to the many as 
well as the few, and no distinction can be recognized in presence 
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of a great work, it is also necessary that a great style should 
combine all the elements of excellence, if it is to appeal broadly 
to the universal sense of beauty and grandeur, not to the arti- 
ficially pampered taste of the few. Ornatur’ igitur oratio genere 
primum et quasi colore quodam et suco suo. Nam ut gravis, ut 
— suavis, ut erudita sit, ut liberalis, ut admirabilis, ut polita, ut 
sensus, ut doloris habeat quantum opus sit, non est singulorum 
articulorum ; in toto spectantur haec corpore. Ut porro conspersa 
sit quasi verborum sententiarumque floribus, id non debet esse 
fusum aequabiliter per omnem orationem, sed ita distinctum, 
_ut sint quast in ornatu disposita quaedam insignia et lumina. — 
Genus igitur dicendi est eligendum, quod maxime teneat eos qua 
audiant, et quod non solum delectet, sed etiam sine satietate 
delectet; non envm ame iam expectart puto ut moneam ut caveatis, 
ne exilis, ne inculta sit vestra oratio, ne volgaris, ne obsoleta; 
aliud quiddam maius et ingenia me hortantur vestra et aetates. 
Mere sweetness and prettiness cloy the senses: difficile enim dictu 
est quaenam causa sit cur ea quae maxime sensus nostros impel- 
lunt voluptate, et specie prima acerrime commovent, ab ws celerrime 
fastidio quodam et satietate abalienemur. Quanto colorum pul- 
chritudine et varietate floridiora sunt in picturis novis pleraque 
quam in veteribus! quae tamen, etiamsi primo aspectu nos ceperunt, 
diutius non delectant; cwm tidem nos in antiquis tabulis illo ipso 
horrido obsoletoque teneamur. Quanto molliores sunt et delicati- 
ores in cantione flexiones et falsae voculae quam certae et severae! 
quibus tamen non modo austert, sed, st saepius fiunt, multitudo 
ipsa reclamat. Licet hoc videre in reliquis sensibus, unguentis 
minus diu nos delectart summa et acerrima suavitate conditis, 
quam his moderatis, et magis laudart quod terram quam quod 
crocum sapere videatur; in ipso tactu esse modum et mollitudinis 
et levitatis; quin etiam gustatus, qui est sensus ex omnibus maai- 
me voluptarius, quique dulcitudine praeter ceteros sensus com- 
movetur, quam cito id quod valde dulce est aspernatur ac 
respuit !... . Qua re ‘bene et praeclare’ quamvis saepe nobis 
dicatur; ‘belle et festive’ nimium saepe nolo; quamquam dla 
ipsa eaclamatio ‘non potest melius’ sit velim crebra; sed habeat 
tamen tlla tn dicendo admiratio ac summa laus umbram ali- 
1 De Oratore 3 § 96.- 
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quam et recessum, quo magis id, quod erit wluminatum, extare 
atque eminere videatur. 

Cicero is no philosopher, nor indeed could the Romans, to 
whom philosophy in the real sense was little known except as a 
lesson of doctrines learned from the Greeks, have based their 
criticism on its principles. But Cicero makes up to a certain 
extent for this deficiency by his wide grasp of facts. The 
instinct of genius, trained and strengthened by long experience, 
but never forgetting itself, gave him the sympathy which 
enabled him to perceive the connection between the inarticul- 
ate feeling of the multitude and the reasoned judgment of 
educated men. His criticism is that of the trained scholar, 
whose technical knowledge is penetrated and transformed by 
living insight, and sense of reality. 7 

(2) If this is the general character of Cicero’s criticism, it 
will be interesting to quote instances in detail of the power 
which makes his utterances a new creation. If I am not mis- 
taken, his real self appears with more genuine power and im- 
pressiveness in these criticisms than in anything which he has 
left us. This must be my excuse for quoting from them at some 
length. While they reveal the real genius of Cicero, they are 
also a monument of the expressive power of the Latin language. 

On Galba. (Brutus § 93.) Quem fortasse vis non ingent solwm 
sed. etiam animi et naturalis quidam dolor dicentem incendebat, 
efficiebatque ut et incitata et gravis et vehemens esset oratio; dein 
cum otiosus stilum prehenderat, motusque omnis animi, tamquam 
ventus, hominem defecerat, flaccescebat oratio. Quod ets qui l- 
matius dicendi consectantur genus accidere non solet, propterea 
quod prudentia numquam deficit oratorem, qua wlle utens eodem 
modo possit et dicere et scribere; ardor animi non semper adest, 
isque cum consedit, omnis lla vis et quasi flamma oratoris ex- 
tinguitur. Hane igitur ob causam videtur Laeli mens spirare 
etiam in scriptis, Galbae autem vis occidisse. 

§ 125 (Gaius Gracchus). Sed ecce in manibus vir et praes- 
tantissimo ingenio et flagranti studio et doctus a puero, Gaius 
Gracchus. Noli enim putare quemquam, Brute, pleniorem aut 
uberiorem ad dicendum fuisse. Et ille, ‘Sic prorsus, inquit, 
‘existimo, atque istum de superioribus paene solum lego. Immo 
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plane, inquam, Brute, legas censeo. Damnum enim illius imma- 
turo interitu res Romanae Latinaeque litterae fecerunt. Utinam 
non tam fratri pietatem quam patriae praestare voluisset! 
Quam ille facile tali ingenio, diutius si vivisset, vel paternam 
esset vel avitam gloriam consecutus! Eloquentia quidem nescio 
an habuisset parem neminem. Grandis est verbis, sapiens sen- 
tentiis, genere toto gravis; manus extrema non accessit operibus 
evus; praeclare incohata multa, perfecta non plane. Legendus, 
inquam, est hic orator, Brute, si quisquam alius, iuventuti; non 
enim solum acuere, sed etiam alere ingenium potest. 

139 (Antonius). Omnia veniebant Antonio in mentem; eaque 
suo quaeque loco, ubt plurimum proficere et valere possent, ut ab 
emperatore equites, pedites, levis armatura, sic ab illo in maaxvme 
opportunis orationis partibus collocabantur. Hrat memoria 
summa, nulla meditationis suspicio; tmparatus semper aggredt 
ad dicendum videbatur,~sed ita erat paratus, ut ciudices illo 
dicente nonnumquam viderentur non satis parati ad cavendum 
Suisse. Verba ipsa, non illa quidem elegantissimo sermone; 
itaque diligenter loquendi laude caruit, neque tamen est admodum 
inquinate locutus. Nam ipsum Latine loqui est illud quidem, ut 
paulo ante diai, in magna laude ponendum, sed non tam sua 
sponte, quam quod est a plerisque neglectum; non enim tam 
praeclarum est scire Latine quam turpe nescire, neque tam id 
miht oratoris boni quam civis Romani proprium videtur. Sed 
tamen Antonius in verbis et eligendis (neque id tpsum tam 
leporis causa quam ponderis,) et collocandis et comprehensione 
devinciendis nthil non ad rationem et tamquam ad artem deri- 
gebat: verum multo magis hoc idem in sententiarum ornamentis 
et conformationibus. Quo genere quia praestat omnibus Demos- 
thenes, idcirco a doctis oratorum est princeps tudicatus. Xyn- 
pata enim quae vocant Graeci, ea maxime ornant oratorem, 
quae non tam in verbis pingendis habent pondus, quam in il- 
luminandis sententus. Sed cum haec magna in Antonio, tum 
actio singularis; quae st partienda est in gestum atque vocem, 
gestus erat non verba exprimens, sed cum sententiis congruens, 
manus, umeri, latera, supplosio pedis, status, incessus, omnisque 
motus; vox permanens, verum subrauca natura. Sed hoc vitium 
huic uni in bonum convertebat. Habebat enim flebile quiddam in 
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- questionibus aptumque cum ad fidem faciendam tum ad miseri- 
cordiam commovendam; ut verum videretur in hoc rllud, quod 
Demosthenem ferunt ei, qui quaesivisset quid primum esset in 
dicendo, actionem, guid secundum, idem, et idem tertiwm respon- 
disse. Nulla res magis penetrat in animos, eosque fingit, format, 
flectit, talesque oratores videri facit quales ipsi se vidert volunt. 

143 (Crassus). Huie alii parem esse dicebant, alii ante- 
ponebant L. Crassum. Illud quidem certe omnes ita cudicabant, 
neminem esse qut horum altero uno patrono curusquam ingenium - 
requireret. Hquidem quamquam Antonio tantum tribuo quantum 
supra dixt, tamen Crasso nihil statuo fiert poturisse perfectius. 
Erat summa gravitas, erat cum gravitate vunctus facetiarum et 
urbanitatis oratorius, non scurrilis, lepos; Latine loquendi ac- 
curata, et sine molestia diligens elegantia; in disserendo mira 
explicatio; cum de iure civilt, cum de aequo et bono disputaretur, 
argumentorum et similitudinum copia. Nam ut Antonius con- 
vectura movenda, aut sedanda suspicione aut excitanda incredi- 
bilem vim habebat, sic in interpretando, in definiendo, in eax- 
plicanda aequitate nihil erat Crasso copiosius; idque cum saepe 
alias tum apud centumviros in M’. Curt causa cognitum est. 

148 (Scaevola and Crassus). Crassus erat elegantium par- 
cissimus, Scaevola parcorum elegantissimus ; Crassus in summa 
comitate habebat etiam severitatis satis, Scaevolae multa in 
severitate non deerat tamen comitas. Licet omnia hoc modo; sed 
vereor, ne fingi videantur huec ut dicantur a me quodam modo; 
res tamen sic se habet. Cum omnis virtus sit, ut vestra, Brute, 
vetus Academia diaxit, mediocritas, uterque horum medium 
quiddam volebat sequi; sed ita cadebat, ut alter ex alterius laude 
partem, uterque autem suam totam haberet. 

201 (Cotta and Sulpicius). Quoniam ergo oratorum bonorum 
—hos enim quaerimus—duo genera sunt, unwm attenuate presse- 
que, alterum sublate ampleque dicentium; etsi id melius est, quod 
splendidius et magnificentius, tamen in bonis omnia quae summa 
sunt iure laudantur. Sed cavenda est presso illt orator inopia 
et cevunitas, amplo autem inflatum et corruptum orationis genus. 
Inveniebat igitur acute Cotta, dicebat pure ac solute; et ut ad 
infirmitatem laterum perscienter contentionem omnem remiserat, 
sic ad virium imbecillitatem dicendi accommodabat genus. Ni- 
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hil erat in evus oratione nisi sincerum, nihil nisi siccum atque - 
sanum; tlludque maximum, quod cum contentione orationis 
flectere animos tudicum via posset nec omnino eo genere diceret, 
tractando tamen impellebat ut idem facerent a se commoti, quod — 
a Sulpicio concitate. Fuit enim Sulpicius vel maxime omnium, 
quos quidem ego audiverim, grandis et ut tta dicam tragicus 
orator. Vox cum magna tum suavis et splendida; gestus et 
motus corporis ita venustus, ut tamen ad forum, non ad scaenam 
institutus videretur; incitata et volubilis, nec ea redundans tamen 
nec curcumfluens oratio. 3 

261 (Caesar). Caesar autem rationem adhibens consuetu- 
dinem vitiosam et corruptam pura et incorrupta consuetudine 
emendat. Itaque cum ad hance elegantiam verborum Latinorum 
(quae, etiamst orator non sis et sis ingenuus civis Romanus, 
tamen necessaria est) adiungit illa oratoria ornamenta dicendz, 
tum videtur tamquam tabulas bene pictas collocare im bono 
lumine. Hane cum habeat praecipuam laudem, in communibus 
non video cui debeat cedere. Splendidam quandam minimeque 
veteratoriam ratvonem dicendi tenet, voce motu forma etiam 
magnificam et generosam quodam modo. Tum Brutus: Orationes 
_ quidem eius mihi vehementer probantur; complures autem legi, 
atque etuum commentarios quos scripsit rerum suarum. Valde 
quidem, inquam, probandos; nudi enim sunt, recti et venusti, 
omni ornatu orationis tamquam veste detracta. Sed dum voluit 
alios habere parata unde sumerent qui vellent scribere historiam, 
ineptis gratum fortasse fecit, qui volent illa calamistris inurere; 
sanos quidem homines a scribendo deterruit, nihil est enim in 
historia pura et illustra brevitate dulcius. - 

274 (Calidius), Sed de M. Calidio dicamus aliquid, qui non 
Suit orator unus e multis, potius inter multos prope singularis fuat: 
ita reconditas exquisitasque sententias mollis et pellucens vestiebat 
oratio. Nihil tam tenerum quam eius comprehensio verborum, 
nihil tam flexibile, nehil quod magis tpsius arbitrio fingeretur, ut 
nullius oratoris aeque in potestate fuerit; quae primum ita pura 
erat ut mhil liquidius, ita libere fluebat, ut nusquam adhaeres- 
ceret. Nullum nisi loco positum et tamquam in vermiculato 
emblemate, ut ait Lucilius, structum verbum videres; nec vero 
ullum aut durum aut insolens aut humile aut longius ductum: 
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ac non propria verba rerum, sed pleraque translata, sic tamen ut 
ea non irruisse in alienum locum, sed immigrasse in suum — 
diceres; nec vero haec soluta nec diffluentia, sed astricta numeris 
non aperte nec eodem modo semper, sed varie dissimulanterque 
conclusis. KErant autem et verborum et sententiarum illa lumina, 
quae vocant Graect oxynpata, quibus tamquam insignibus in 
ornatu distinguebatur omnis oratio...Accedebat ordo rerum 
plenus artis, actio liberalis, totumque dicendi placidum et sanum 
genus. Quodsi est optimum suaviter dicere, nihil est quod melius 
hoc quaerendum putes. Sed cum a nobis paulo ante dictum stt, 
tria vidert esse quae orator efficere debet, ut doceret, ut delectaret, 
ut moveret: duo summe tenutt, ut et rem illustraret disserendo et 
animos eorum, qut audirent, devinceret voluptate; aberat tertia 
lla laus, qua permoveret atque incitaret animos, quam plu- 
rimum pollere diximus, neque erat ulla vis atque contentio: sive 
consilio, quod eos, quorum altior oratio actioque esset ardentior, 
JSurere et bacchari. arbitraretur, sive quod natura non esset ita 
factus, sive quod non consuesset, sive quod non posset. Hoc unum 
alla, st nehil utilitatis habebat, abfuit; st opus erat, defutt. 

301 (Hortensius). Primum memoria tanta (erat), quantam 
in nullo cognovisse me arbitror, ut, quae secum commentatus esset, 
ea sine scripto verbis eisdem redderet, quibus cogitavisset. Hoc 
adiumento ille tanto sic utebatur, ut sua et commentata et scripta 
et nullo referente omnia adversariorum dicta meminisset. <Ar- 
debat autem cupiditate sic, ut in nullo umquam flagrantius 
studium viderim. Nullum enim patiebatur esse diem, quin aut 
in foro diceret aut meditaretur extra forum; saepissime autem 
eodem die utrumque faciebat. <Attuleratque minime volgare 
genus dicendi; duas quidem res, quas nemo alius; partitiones, 
quibus de rebus dicturus esset, et collectiones eorum quae essent 
dicta contra quaeque ipse dixisset. Hrat in verborum splendore 
elegans, compositione aptus, facultate copiosus; eaque erat cum 
summo ingenio tum exercitationibus maximis consecutus. Rem 
complectebatur memoriter, dividebat acute, nec praetermittebat 
fere quicquam quod esset in causa aut ad confirmandum aut ad 
refellendum. Vox canora et suavis, motus et gestus etiam plus 
artis habebat quam erat oratort satis. 

It will have been noticed that the method of Cicero’s 
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criticism is a very simple one. It is to summarize in terse 
expressions the literary qualities of the speakers whom he 
passes in review, with little preface, and no attempt, such asa 
modern writer would make, to set their productions in their 
historical framework, or to trace the growth of style in its 
historical development. But in this Cicero is only the child of 
his time. He follows in the same track as the Greek critics, 
in all probability, had done before him, as undoubtedly Dio- 
nysius and the author of the rept tous did after him. What 
is Cicero’s own, and what should make these criticisms im- 
mortal, is their genius, their fulness of light, the perfect 
mastery of the writer over his thoughts, his power of mould- 
ing the Latin language to his purpose, the self-control which 
forbids him to use a word too much. His usual prolixity is 
thrown aside, and he returns to obey the true laws of ex- 
pression. As a critic, Cicero can write with all Tacitus’s terse- 
ness, and without any of Tacitus’s affectation. 

(3) In the De Legibus* (1 § 5) Atticus says to Cicero 
postulatur a te tam diu flagitatur vel potius historia. Sic enim 
putant, te illam tractante effict posse ut in hoc etiam genere 
Graeciae nihil cedamus. Atque ut audias quid ego ipse sentiam, 
non solum mihi videris eorum studiis qui litteris delectantur, 
set etiam patriae debere hoc munus, ut ea, quae salva per te est, 
per te eundem sit ornata. Abest enim historia litteris nostris, ut 
et ipse intellego et ex te persaepe audio. Potes autem tu profecto 
satis facere in ea, quippe cum sit opus, ut tibtr quidem vidert 
solet, unum hoc oratorium maxime. We must, after all, pause 
before we laugh at the weakness and shallowness of this 
passage, for in the remarkable words opus (historic) est unum 
oratorium maxime Cicero sums up, not his own view only, 
but one which was very widely prevalent in antiquity. The 
rhetoricians, in fact, claimed history as part of their province, 
and their criticism was naturally directed only to the form of 
writing, ignoring the whole question of research and philo- 
sophical treatment. Hence it was observed as a remarkable 
fact about Theopompus and Ephorus, that they had been 
pupils of Isocrates. Transplant this notion to Rome, where 

1 See also De Orat. 2 51 foll. 
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not only was rhetoric an important branch of education, but 
every circumstance of public life favoured the development of 
the great style of oratory, and it is easy to see how style came 
to be regarded as the main merit of the historian. To be a great 
statesman at Rome it was necessary, besides being a soldier, 
to be an orator; a master not only of the cultivated style 
which would appeal to the forty or fifty educated senators and 
equites who might meet to try a case in a court of law, but of 
the broader effects which alone could make an impression upon 
the great contiones. Oratory (not rhetoric) bade fair in the 
hands of a comprehensive genius like Cicero to absorb the whole 
field of knowledge and education. To Cicero, if we may trust 
him in the De Oratore, knowledge is the necessary condition of 
eloquence, but knowledge must be subservient to eloquence. 
One can hardly complain of him for adopting a point of view 
which after all was the prevalent one with the mass of educated 
men in classical antiquity. For with them literature was 
subordinate to life. The idea of investigation, of painful study, 
undertaken merely for the sake of ascertaining the truth in 
regions of fact such as history or natural science, was compara- 
tively unfamiliar to the literary aristocracies who ruled the 
ancient Graeco-Roman world. One might perhaps have ex- 
pected it to be developed either in the schools of the philoso- 
phers or among the grammatict or scholars. But the centre of 
gravity of philosophy shifted, since the time of Aristotle, more 
and more towards problems of speculative ethics; while scholar- 
ship satisfied itself with verbal and textual criticism. Nothing 
gives a better indication of the manner in which the ancient 
world as a whole conceived the duty of a historian, than the 
fact that Livy’s history of Rome, the defects of which are now 
familiarly known to every industrious sixth-form schoolboy, was 
generally accepted as satisfactory, and only eLalees by 
abridgments of itself. 

What therefore Cicero desired in the matter of history was 
not a profound critical work investigating the origin and de- 
velopment of the Roman constitution. Can it be said that any 
of his contemporaries could have had this idea? It would be 
as reasonable to expect that they would have proposed the 
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abolition of slavery, or devised a system of representative 
government. Cicero wanted a history of Rome written in a 
luminous narrative style, with due regard to literary form and 
with striking rhetorical illustrations of Roman manners and 
character, subsidiary no doubt to the main idea of celebrating 
the growth of the Roman empire. This was all that lay within 
his power; nor is it too much to say that had he. been granted 
the leisure to execute it, the task would not have been beyond ~ 
his capacity, if we may judge by the specimens of historical 
narrative which he has left in the De Re Publica and De Legibus. 

This short survey of the literary criticism of the Ciceronian 
age may be closed with the observation that its original genius, 
so far as the surviving books allow us to judge, was Cicero; and 
that Cicero, in his criticisms on oratorical prose, not merely left 
proofs of his power which are in themselves gems of their kind, 
but laid down principles and adopted an attitude which have a 
wide significance for artistic criticism in general, as well as for 
the special branch of literature with which he was concerned; 
finally, that his faulty judgment in regard to history was, when 
the circumstances of his age are considered, not only excusable 
- but inevitable. In the following essay I shall endeavour to sketch 
the history of literary criticism in Latin from Horace to Tacitus, 


IL. 


The change of tone which strikes us at once on passing 
from the criticism of the Ciceronian to that of the Augustan 
age was, as we saw in the last essay, partly prepared by the 
Alexandrian and so-called Attic tendency, headed, to all appear- 
ance, by Calvus and his friends, which roused Cicero to a public 
assertion of his own principles in the Brutus and the Orator, 
The Alexandrian school’ liked obscure subjects, short poems, 
long preparation, elaborate workmanship: the so-called Atticists 
professed a passion for purity, simplicity and condensation. 
Cicero cared more for breadth, grasp and general inspiration, 
than for perfection in detail. Horace, and the school or society 
to which he belonged, that of Varius and Vergil, no doubt 
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sympathized, so far as feeling for finish and preparation went, 
with the Alexandrians as against Varro and Cicero. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that Horace, 
who sneers at Calvus and Catullus, was a thorough partisan, or 
even a partisan at all, of the Alexandrian set. His ideal is not 
Alexandria, but Greece; Greece as in the spirit and form of art 
the true mistress of Rome. He is as patriotic a Roman as 
Cicero, as anxious to serve the literary interests of his country. 
He feels indeed that the lessons to be learned from Greece have 
not yet been exhausted, and that they must be exhausted 
before the Latin writer could shew any. masterpieces to equal 
their models; but it is of Latin literature that he is thinking. 
The Alexandrian school, he may well have thought, was im- 
potent to produce more than translation, imitation, and para- 
phrase; of but little avail to Latin literature in the proper 
sense. This his unrivalled sense and literary tact would at 
once enable him to discover, supported as it was by his know- 
ledge of life and its realities. For Horace was no mere student. 
He had seen much of the rough side of life in his youth, and 
had taken of mankind in general such measure as a man of 
more shrewdness and character than sympathetic power would 
take under the circumstances, His mind was versatile and 
many-sided, and so was his poetry. Lampoon, satura, epistles, 
and lyric in its highest flights,—nothing came amiss to him, 
The centre of his taste, his point of judgment, is the firm and 
unalterable instinct of the cultured man of the world. Hence 
the ease and sureness with which he takes up his critical 
attitude, whether he is speaking of satire or lyric or epic or the 
drama. 

The earliest critical utterances of Horace are to be found in 
his Saturae, the fourth and tenth of the first book.. Here, under 
the form of polemic against Lucilius, he asserts his own sound, 
if too exclusive, principle. The satwra of Lucilius was too 
hasty, too slovenly, to be taken as a model for this form of 
composition. And, again, the Old Attic Comedy is not the 
only type for the Latin writer of satwrae, who should preserve 
the wider traditions of that form of writing. In general, indeed, 
says Horace, do not suppose poetry is a matter for the crowd, 
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It is the gift and privilege of the few’; neque enim concludere 
versum Dixeris esse satis, neque si quis scribat uti nos Sermont 
propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. Ingenium cui sit, cur mens 
divinior atque os Magna sonaturum, des nominis huius honorem. 
... Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos...Nec recito cui- 
quam nisi amicis, idque coactus...Satis est equitem mihi plaudere. 

But some ten years later Horace took the opportunity of 
expressing his views in the form of a regular treatise, the 
Epistula ad Pisones. The Greek framework of this piece was 
the treatise of Neoptolemus of Parium, of which I have already 
given some account (p. 228). If we try to penetrate Horace’s 
motive in going back upon this formal essay and applying it to 
the circumstances of literary Rome as he knew it, we may 
discover a fresh interest in what at first sight seems a dry 
collection of commonplaces. Leaving the Greek rules, let us 
take as worthy of special attention the Latin applications. 
These fall under some five heads. 

(1) 45—72. Horace claims for himself and his friends 
that they be allowed the same liberty in coining new words as 
has always been conceded to his predecessors: Quid autem 
Caecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum Vergilio Varioque? 
Ego cur, acquirere pauca St possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis 
et Enni Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum Nomina 
protulerit? Licuwt semperque licebit Signatum praesente nota 
procudere nomen. 

(2) 133—135. He cautions the Latin poet who translates 
or paraphrases from the Greek against an over-anxiety to be 
literal, or to bind himself strictly to the plan and character of 
his original. Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus Interpres, 
nec desilies imitator in artum, Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet 
aut operis lex. In his general treatment let him look to Homer, 
not to the conventional later epic: Vee sie incipies ut scriptor 
cyclicus olim, ‘Fortunam Priam cantabo et nobile bellum.’ 

(3) 234250. Hints as to the handling of the satyric 
drama on the Roman stage. The language of the Fauna or 
Satyri should be of a colour between that of the tragic and the 
comic stage: Silenus should not talk in the manner of Davus. 

114 40. 
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(4) The treatment of the dramatic iambic. 250—274. 
The old metre of Ennius and Plautus is to be discarded, and 
far more care taken that the iambus should be treated as a foot 
consisting of a short and a long syllable. 

(5) General warnings, 325—333. Poetry is not to be 
taken up lightly; nor again is it to be supposed that inspiration 
without sense will be sufficient. Beware of corrupting social 
influences and the love of money (882—390): nothing but the 
combination of industry and judgment with genius will effect 
anything (365—390: 419 to the end). 

Putting aside the visible irritation of Horace against the 
formal critics of the older school and the smarts left by 
Orbilius's cane; putting aside also his well-justified contempt 
for the crowd of writers who were taking up poetry. merely 
because it was fashionable to do so; what must we suppose 
were the motives which induced him to go back upon the 
treatise of Neoptolemus, or whatever Greek work or works 
formed the basis of the De Arte Poetica? The answer probably 
is, that being dissatisfied both with the critical principles of the 
Ciceronian age as represented by Varro and Cicero, and with 
the petty industry and conceits of the Alexandrians, he wished 
to recall his countrymen to the critical canons on which the 
great works of Hellas seemed to be based. That he should not 
have gone back directly to Aristotle instead of to an author 
who probably only embodied Aristotelian precepts at second or 
third hand, may at first sight appear surprising. But it is, in 
fact, not more surprising than that Cicero should (as he does) 
have recourse, for the great mass of his philosophy, not directly 
to Plato or Aristotle, but to their degenerate successors. It may 
also be that the minute rules laid down by Horace’s authority 
were better fitted to give an air of precision to his work than 
the broader principles of Aristotle. However this may be, I 
would suggest that Horace’s chief aim in the De Arte Poetica is 
to recall his countrymen to the thoughts and mind of the great 
Greek masters in their length and breadth: Grazs ingenium, 
Grais dedit ore rotundo Musa loqui. Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. : 

He takes up the same text, but treats it with riper judgment 
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and in a less scholastic tone, in the two epistles of the second 
book. These are the best of Horace’s critical utterances. The 
pedantic framework of Greek texts and Greek words has dis- 
appeared, and the genius of the poet speaks unfettered. The 
theme is, again, the rights of himself and his school; mere an- 
tiquity is nothing; nothing will excuse the lack of finish; a fine 
line or fine word here and there will not compensate for general 
carelessness; and more of the same kind which it is unnecessary 
to repeat here. For it is Horace’s incomparable manner, his 
ease and the sureness of his tread, which really interests the 
reader of these two epistles. What can be more beautiful in its 
way than the following (2 Hp. 2 109—125)? At qui legitimum — 
cupiet fecisse poema Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet 
honesti; Audebit, quaecumque parum splendoris habebunt Et 
sine pondere erunt et honore indigna ferentur Verba, movere loco, 
quamvis invita recedant, Et versentur adhuc inter penetralia 
Vestae; Obscurata diw populo bonus eruet, atque Proferet im 
lucem speciosa vocabula rerum, Quae priscis memorata Catonibus 
atque Cethegis Nunc situs informis premit et deserta vetustas; 
Adsciscet nova, quae genitor produxerit usus; Vemens et liquidus 
puroque simillimus amni Fundet opes, Latiumque beabit divite 
lingua: Luaxuriantia compescet, nimis aspera sano Levabit cultu, 
virtute carentia tollet, Ludentis speciem dabit et torquebitur, ut 
gui Nune Satyrum, nunc agrestem Cyclopa movetur. 

If the sane judgment of Horace sometimes lacks sympathy 
and generosity, especially when he is speaking of the older 
poets admired by Varro and Cicero and Orbilius, the defect is 
amply supplied by Ovid. His luxuriant genius was naturally 
combined with a comprehensive sympathy, which refused to 
excommunicate the real poets of any age or style’; Ennius arte 
carens, animosique Accius oris, Casurum nullo tempore nomen 
habent: Varronem primamque ratem quae nesciet aetas, Au- 
reaque Aesonio terga petita duci? Carmina sublimis tune sunt 
peritura Lucreti, Exitio terras cum dabit una dies: Tityrus et 
fruges Aeneiaque arma legentur, Roma triumphati dum caput 
orbis erit. Or again’, Utque suo Martem cecinit gravis Ennius 
ore, Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis, Hxplicat et causas 

1 Am. 115 19, 2 Trist. 2 423, 
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rapidi Lucretius ignis Casurumque triplex vaticinatur opus. One 
cannot but admire, as in the case of Cicero, the generous desire 
to recognize merit, the perfect mastery of critical language, the 
rapid flowing manner, half concealing the delicate care with 
which each weighty expression is wrought out. 

As Homer was attacked by Zoilus, so Vergil was criticised 
by Carvilius Pictor in his Aeneitdomastix, and in the same spirit 
of petty cavil. None the less did Vergil and Horace become 
classics soon after their death. The result was that they drove 
out the taste for the older poets, and even for the writers of the 
Ciceronian age. Not that there were not many antiquarians or 
lovers of the ancients among the Roman litterati as long as 
Latin literature existed. But the new school carried with it, 
during the first century, many of the most genial minds. To 
Persius, for instance, the love of Pacuvius and Accius is a 
mere morbid survival’: Est nunc Brisaer quem venosus liber 
Acci, Sunt quos Pacuviusque et verrucosa moretur Antiopa, 
aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta. If Persius only once says in 
terms that Horace is his ideal, his constant imitation of him—for 
it must always be remembered that in the ancient world to 
imitate a poet was to shew one’s admiration of him—is a living 
witness to the fact. Lucan’s Pharsalia teems with imitations of 
Vergil; may not then Lucan and Persius be taken respectively 
as representatives of the Vergilian and Horatian schools? 

It is worth while to ask in this place whether Eumolpus, the 
poet in Petronius, may not be taken as a representative of the 
serious school whose champions, during the age of Nero, were 
Persius in satire, Lucan in epic, and Seneca in tragedy. No 
Latin satirist, so far as we can judge from the remains, ap- 
proaches Petronius in delicacy of znnuendo; and, it requires 
some careful reading to discern what I believe is now hardly 
disputed, that the hexameters of Eumolpus on the civil war 
are a parody of Lucan’s Pharsalia. His iambics on the Troiae 
Halosis seem to me to be no less clearly a parody of Seneca, 
Now Eumolpus is a declared admirer of the Vergilian and 
Horatian school’; Multos (inquit Humolpus) carmen decepit. 
Nam ut qusque versum pedibus instruxit senswmque teneriorem 

11 76, 2 Petronius 118, . 
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verborum ambitu intexuit, putavit se continuo in Heliconem 
venisse. Sic forensibus ministeriis exercitatc frequenter ad 
carminis tranquillitatem tamquam ad portum feliciorem re- 
fugerunt, credentes facilius poema eatrur posse quam contro- 
versiam sententiolis vibrantibus pictam. Ceterwm neque gene- 
rosior spiritus vanitatem amat, neque concipere aut edere partum 
mens potest nist ingenti flumine litterarum inundata. Refu- 
giendum est ab omni verborum, ut ita dicam, vilitate, et sumendae 
voces a plebe semotae, ut fiat ‘Odi profanum vulgus et arceo’: 
Praeterea curandum est ne sententiae emineant extra corpus 
orationis expressae, sed intexto vestibus colore niteant. Homerus 
testis et lyrict Romanusque Vergilius et Horatii curiosa fe- 
licitas. Observe the direct contradiction in these words to 
Cicero’s deliverance’; wut porro conspersa sit quasi verborum 
sententiarumque floribus, id non debet esse fuswm aequabiliter 
per omnem orationem, sed ita distinctum, ut sint quast im 
ornatu disposita quaedam insignia et lumina. The true poet; 
according to Eumolpus, must be a deep student of literature; 
every sentence must be thought out, and the tissue of the 
composition consciously interwoven with the fibres of older 
writing; there must be nothing careless, no brave neglect, but 
all must be a delicate web of rich and carefully wrought colours. 
Now in his first satire Persius takes up somewhat the same 
parable. Poetry, he complains, is thought an easy matter?: Ecce 
modo heroas sensus adferre videmus Nugari solitos Graece, nec 
ponere lucum Artifices, nec rus saturum laudare;...In udo est 
Maenas et Attis, Nec pluteum caedit, nec demorsos sapit ungues, 
All that is wanted is to write verses, anyhow, so that they are 
written, and to give good dinners and ask your friends to come 
and applaud. This serious, perhaps over-serious, tone is probably 
what Petronius is personifying in the character of Eumolpus, as 
he certainly seems to be in another passage, which reminds the 
reader strangely of Persius. -This is the eighty-eighth chapter, 
where Eumolpus delivers a sermon on the current lack of true 
philosophy and religion. Ubi est dialectica, ubi astronomia, ubi 
sapientiae cultissima via? Quis unquam venit in templuin, et 
votum fecit ‘si ad eloquentiam pervenisset’? Quis ‘si philosophiae 
1-De Oratore 3-96. -2 1 68, 
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fontem attigisset’? Ac ne bonam quidem mentem aut bonam 
valetudinem petunt, sed statim antequam limen Capitolit 
tangant, alius donum promittit st propinquum divitem extulerit, 
alius si thesaurum effoderit, alius si ad trecentiens sestertium 
salvus pervenerit. Ipse senatus, recti bonique praeceptor, mille 
pondo aurt Capitolio promittere solet, et ne quis dubitet pecuniam 
concupiscere, Iovem quoque peculio exornat. This may almost 
be described as a prose version of Persius 2 8—14, 55—60, 
67—70. ‘Mens bona, fama, fides’, haec clare et ut audiat 
hospes: Illa sibi tntrorsum et sub lingua immurmurat, ‘O st 
Ebulliat patruus, praeclarum funus’ et ‘O st Sub rastro crepet 
argentt mihi seria deatro Hercule! pupillumve utinam, quem 
proximus heres Impello, eapungam’.—Hine rllud subut, auro 
sacras quod ovato Perducis facies...Aurum vasa Numae Satur- 
niaque impulit aera, Vestalisque urnas et Tuscum fictile mutat— . 
O curvae in terras animae et caelestium inanes! Quid iuvat hoe, 
templis nostros immittere mores Et bona dis ea hac scelerata 
ducere pulpa?...At vos Dicite, pontifices, in sancto quid facit 
— aurum? 

In corroboration of this view it may be added that Petronius 
in his satura adopts the form of the Varronian satura Menippea, 
the genuine medley of prose and verse, the genuine literary 
drama with its various characters. He does not write in 
hexameters, like Horace and his imitator Persius. In fact, he 
does not like the Vergilian and Horatian school as represented 
by the serious Stoical poets, Lucan, Persius, and Seneca. 
Would that more of his satura had survived, and that he could 
have told us definitely whether his heart was, as I suspect, 
and as he seems to hint in his first chapter, with Varro and 
Cicero. : 

The sharp conflict between the Ciceronians and anti-Cicero- 
nians, the enemies of the new educational method based on 
declamatio, and its champions, are clearly enough described in 
the first two chapters of Petronius. They are to a certain 
extent toned down in Quintilian, who, however, on the whole 
throws the weight of his authority against the modern tendency. 
Before proceeding to examine his literary criticism in detail, it 
is necessary to say a few words on his position at Rome, which, 
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to a certain extent, seems to have influenced his attitude as a 
critic. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus was born at Calagurris in Spain 
about 85 AD. But he passed his youth and most of the 
remaining part of his life in Rome, where his father was by 
profession a teacher of rhetoric. He himself was an active 
pleader in the courts, and a professor (probably the most 
celebrated in Rome) of declamation and eloquence. In the 
year 88 (aet. 53) he was placed at the head of the first state- 
supported (publica) school in Rome, with a salary from the 
public treasury. His great work, the Institutio Oratoria, was 
begun probably in his fifty-sixth year, having been preceded by 
a smaller book De Causis Corruptae Eloquentiae, or the reasons 
of the decline in prose writing. 

The Institutio Oratoria is thus the work of a man qualified 
by every external circumstance for his task. Quintilian had 
full experience both of life and education; he was thoroughly 
familiar, not only with every detail of the ordinary educational 
curriculum, and the technicalities of declamation, but also with 
the practice of the courts. The most talented youths in Rome, 
such men as Tacitus and the younger Pliny, were his pupils. 

John Stuart Mill called the Jnstitutio Oratoria a great work; 
and a modern reader must undoubtedly admire not only its good 
sense and manly tone, but its breadth of conception, and the 
depth and variety of educational principles brought to bear upon 
the one point, the education of a speaker. Quintilian writes 
with a full mind and a complete devotion to his profession. 
But what I tried to point out with regard to Cicero is still truer 
of Quintilian. In his view oratory includes the whole of 
literary education. It is the Ciceronian ideal, worked out with 
more system, and in fuller and more practical detail, than was 
possible to Cicero. Oratory is the great liberal profession, the 
profession of the lawyer, senator; and statesman; let it then be 
made to cover the whole field of literature. This is Quintilian’s 
idea, not an ignoble one; and from it proceeds whatever is 
strong and weak in his literary criticism. 

Quintilian is by no means indifferent to the ethical element 
in literary or oratorical performance. A great orator, to him 
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as to Cato, is vir bonus dicendi peritus. After reading the 
gross flattery which he administers to Domitian not only 
as an able administrator and general but as a literary man‘ 
one is somewhat surprised at the boldness of his moral pro- 
nouncement? ne futurum quidem oratorem nisi virum bonum: 
ne studiis quidem operis pulcherrimt vacare mens nisi omnibus 
vitiis libera potest. But it is fair to remember that in the 
narrower sense of the word there seems to be no doubt that 
the morality of Quintilian was unimpeachable; and this is 
something when we recall what is said of Remmius Palaemon 
and Hamillus. Again, Quintilian expressly says that he is 
speaking rather of his ideal than of any probable reality ; 
cum proprie et ad legem ipsam veritatis loquendum erit, eum 
quaero oratorem quem et ille (Cicero) quaerebat. Practically, 
he says, one must judge of a great orator by his motive 
and general intention, Even if Demosthenes and Cicero are 
chargeable with the faults alleged against them by their ene- 
mies, it must be said that the public career of Demosthenes 
compensated for his shortcomings, and that Cicero was riever 
lacking in the voluntas boni civis. Granting this, an indulgent 
casuistry will allow some freedom to a great orator; da nunc 
ut crimine manifesto prematur dux bonus, et sine quo vincere 
hostem civitas non possit, nonne ev communis utilitas oratorem 
advocabit? 

All this, perhaps, would hardly be worth quoting were it 
not that Quintilian’s somewhat pretentious moral overture 
leads us to expect something more than a mere recurrence to 
the ordinary canons of human judgment. One would be glad 
to know whether he would have thought it a necessary virtue 
in a bonus grammaticus to read and conscientiously study the 
Greek authors on whom he passes formal critical judgments. 
For it is, alas! too plain that, whether Quintilian had or had not 
read them, he contents himself in many cases with merely re- 
peating the traditional criticisms of the Greek schools upon 
some of the principal Greek authors. 

In the first chapter of his tenth book Quintilian proposes a 
course of reading calculated to form the taste of a young man 
1 Preface to the fourth book, and 10 1 91, 2 1213, 4, 19, 14, 43. 
Journal of Philology. vow. xvmt. 17 
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aspiring to success as a speaker. The list of books falls into 
two parts, the first of which comprises the Greek, the second 
the Latin classics. The order observed in both parts is the 
same, viz. poetry, the drama, history, oratory, and philosophy. 
And in both Quintilian represents himself as ranking his 
authors in order of merit (ordinem ducere). 

In the case of the first list, or list of Greek authors, he gives 
his readers fair warning that he is only repeating other people’s 
criticisms, not pronouncing his own. In § 27 he mentions 
Theophrastus by name; in § 52, speaking of Hesiod, he says 
datur ei palma &c.: in § 53, the second place is given to 
Antimachus by the consent of the grammatici: Panyasis is 
thought (putant) in eloquendo neutrius aequare virtutes. Calli- 
machus (58) princeps habetur (elegiae), secundas confessione 
plurimorum Philetas occupavit. In 59 only three iambographi 
are mentioned, those, namely, who were allowed by Aristarchus. 
The novem lyrici were probably also a selection of Aristarchus: 
in any case they are the Pindarus novemque lyrici (for this need 
not be taken to mean strictly ten) of Petronius’s first chapter. 

It will be worth while to go as far as possible towards 
ascertaining from what source or sources Quintilian took his 
borrowed criticisms. The first step is to compare them in detail 
with those contained in the second book of the vrept pipnoews, 
or, as it used to be called, De Veterum Censura, of Dionysius. 
The remains of this work only survive in a fragmentary 
epitome; but it is quite clear from the coincidences between 
what survives and the criticisms of Quintilian either that 
Quintilian has borrowed from a fuller version of Dionysius, or 
that both authors are using an older authority. From the fact 
that Dionysius, though mentioned elsewhere by Quintilian, is 
never alluded to in this context, I am disposed to conclude 
that the last is the truth. Let us compare Dionysius and 
Quintilian in detail. 

(Homer). Dionysius vrept piujoews 2 p. 19 Usener: ris 
pev ‘Ounpixfs trouoews ov piav Tia Tov coywaTos potpav, GAN’ 
éxtUTw@oal TO cUptray, Kal AaBe Ejrov nOdy Te THY Exel Kal 
mabayv, Kat peyéOous, Kal THs oiKovopias, Kal TOV GAXwY apEeTaV 
atracay, eis aAnOn THv Tapa cot pipnow, nAraypEvor. Quin- 
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tilian 10 1 46 hie enim, quemadmodum ex Oceano dicit ipse 
omnium amnium fontiumque cursus initium capere, omnibus elo- 
quentiae partibus exemplum et ortum dedit...Adfectus quidem 
vel illos mites vel hos concitatos nemo erit tam indoctus qur non 
in sua potestate hunc auctorem habusse fateatur...(Auditorem)... 
intentum proposita rerum magnitudine...facit. In...dispositione 
totius operis nonne humani ingen modum eacedit?...ut magnum 
sit virtutes etus non aemulatione, quod fiert non potest, sed intellectu 
sequi. The points common to both writers here are (a) that 
‘Homer is admirable in every respect, not in one only: (6) that 
he is a master in particular of the 70 and wd6n, of péye8os, 
and of oixovouia. Compare Ovid’s Aspice Maeoniden, a quo, 
ceu fonte perenni, Preridum vates ora rigantur aqua. 

(Hesiod). Dionysius p. 19. ‘“Hoiodos péev yap édpovticen 
HOOVAS Kal OvopfaTwY ELOTHTOS Kal cuVOécEws eupedods. Quin- 
tilian 52 raro adsurgit Hesiodus, magnaque pars eius in nomi- 
nibus est occupata; tamen utiles circa praecepta sententiae 
levitasque verborum et compositionis probabilis, daturque er 
palma im illo medio genere dicendi. 

(Antimachus). Dionysius l.c. "Avtipayos 8 evtovias Kal 
GYOVLOTLKHS TpayU’THTOS Kal Tod aouvynBovs THs éEadrayNs. 
Quintilian 52 contra in Antimacho vis et gravitas et minime 
vulgare eloguendi genus habet laudem. Sed quamvis et secundas 
fere grammaticorum consensus -deferat, et affectibus et tucundi- 
tate et dispositione et omnino arte deficitur, ut plane manifesto 
appareat, quanto sit aliud proximum esse, aliud secundum. 

(Panyasis). Dionysius l.c. ITlavvacis 8& tas tT apdoiv 
dpetas nvéykato Kal avTév tTpayyateia Kal TH KaT avTov 
oixovopia Sinveyxev. Quintilian 54 Panyasin ex utroque miz- 
tum putant in eloquendo neutriusque aequare virtutes, alterwm 
tamen ab eo materia, alterum disponendi ratione superar. 

So far it seems clear that both Quintilian and Dionysius are 
following the grammatici, ie. probably Aristarchus and Aristo- 
phanes. The passage about Panyasis is very important as 
bearing on this point: Quintilian, while saying evidently much 
the same as Dionysius, says not putat Dionysius but putant. 

After this Quintilian has some criticisms which are not in 
Dionysius, viz. on Archilochus, Apollonius Rhodius, Aratus, 
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Theocritus, Pisander, Nicander, Euphorion, Ty:taeus, Calli- 
machus, and Philetas. 

(Pindar). Dionysius lc. Zyros 5é cai ivdapos ovopatav 
Kal vonudtev éveca Kal peyadorpetelas Kal Tovouv Kal Teptou- 
clas Kat KatacKeuns Kal Suvapews Kal TiKpias peTa NOoVNS, Kal 
TUKVOTHTOS Kal cTELVOTHTOS Kal yvwpmoroylas Kal évepyeias Kal 
oXnpaTicpev Kai nOotrotias Kai avénoews Kal Sewoocews’ pad- 
tata 5é THY eis TwppocivnY Kai evcéBeray Kal peyadoTpétretav 
nOev. Quintilian 61. novem lyricorum longe Pindarus princeps 
spiritus magnificentia, sententiis, figuris, beatissima rerum ver- 
borumque copia, et velut quodam eloquentiae flunune. 

(Simonides). Dionysius, p. 20. Xiwvidov dé tapatnpes 
THY éxXOYyNVY TOV ovouaTarv, THs cvVvOécews THY aKpiBeLav’ TpdsS 
tovTos, Kal’ 0 BeXtiwv evpicketat Kai Ilivddpov, To ointifer Oat 
Hn meyarorpeTas, GANA TAaOynTiKes. Quintilian 64. Simonides 
tenuis alioqut sermone proprio et wueunditate quadam commen- 
dari potest: praecipua tamen eius in commovenda miseratione 
virtus, ut qudam in hac eum parte omnibus eius operis aucto- 
ribus praeferant. 

(Stesichorus). Dionysiusle. bdpa Sé Kat Xrnovydpou ev Te 
Tois Exatépov TOV Tpoepnuévov (Pindar and Simonides) 7deo- 
vexTH mac KaTopVodrTa, ov pv adAXAG Kal dy éxeivor AeltrovTaL 
Kpatobvta’ Aéyw O€ TH meyadorperreia THY KaTAa Tas VTObécasS 
Tpaypnatov, év ois Ta 7On Kal Ta akiopata THY Tpocwrev 
TeTnpnKe. Quintilian 62. Stesichorus quam sit ingenio validus 
materiae quoque ostendunt, maxima bella et clarissimos canentem 
duces, et epict carmints onera lyra sustinentem. Reddit enim 
personis in agendo simul loquendoque debitam dignitatem, ac si 
tenuisset modum, videtur aemulart Homerum potuisse; sed 
redundat atque effunditur, quod ut est reprehendendum, ita copiae 
vitium est. | 

(Alcaeus). Dionysius l.c. “AX «aiov 5é cKxdzet TO peyaroduées 
kat Bpayv, Kat nov peta Sewdrntos, éte Sé Kal rovs oynua- 
Tiopovs, Kal THY cadnvelav, bcov avths pn TH Siaréxt@ Te 
KEKGK@TAL Kal TPO ATAVTwY TO TOV TONTIKGY TpayuLaToV HO0S. 
IlodAayod yoby TO pétpov tis eb Teptérot, AyTopiKny av evpos 
mwoNTeiav. Quintilian 63. Alcaeus in parte operis ‘aureo plectro’ 
merito donatur, quia tyrannos insectatus multum etiam moribus 
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confert; in eloquendo quoque brevis et magnificus et diligens et 
plerumque oratort similis: sed et lusit et in amores descendit, 
maroribus tamen aptior. 

In § 65 Quintilian proceeds to the old Comedy, about which 
there is nothing in Dionysius as we now have him, In the 
section on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides Dionysius and 
Quintilian have nothing in common. But it is curious that 
both should proceed from the Attic tragedy to Menander. 

Passing to the historians, Quintilian (73) merely condenses 
what is said much better and more fully by Dionysius (p. 22). 
To ctvtopov éott tmapa Oov«vdidy...€év...tois nOccois Kparet 
‘Hpddotos, év 8é tots tmaOntixois 6 Oovxvdisys...pdun 5é Kal 
toxvi Kal Tov Kal TO TepLTTS Kal TorveynpaTicT@ Tapnu- 
doxiunoe Oovevdidns: ndovq dé Kal treOot Kal yapwte...pwaxp@ 
dteveykovta tov “Hpddsorov evpioxopev. Densus et brevis et 
semper instans sibt Thucydides, dulcis et candidus et fusus 
Herodotus: ille concitatis, hic remissis affectibus melior, ille 
contionibus, hic sermonibus, ille vi, hic voluptate. 

On Theopompus Quintilian (74) is very scanty, but what he 
says is not in Dionysius, On Philistus Quintilian gives a very 
little of what Dionysius says (p. 23). Ephorus, Clitarchus and 
Timagenes (Quintilian 74, 75), are omitted by Dionysius. Xeno- 
phon is counted among the historians by Dionysius, among the 
philosophers by Quintilian (82)". There is a general agreement 
in the criticism, Dionysius being much the fuller: Dionysius’s 
words xaOapos tots dvopaci Kal cadns Kal evapyns, Kal Kata 
THv avvOeow ndvs Kal evyapis are faintly represented by 
Quintilian’s iwcunditatem inadfectatam, sed quam consequr nulla 
adfectatio possit. 

In speaking of the philosophers it is to be noticed that both 
Dionysius (p. 26) and Quintilian (81) put Plato and Xenophon 
before Aristotle. About Aristotle Dionysius says tapadynrréov 
Sé cal ApsototéAn eis wiunow THs Te Tepl THY Epunvelay Sewvo- 
THTOS Kal THS cadnvetas, Kab TOD ndéos Kal TOAVMLAOOdS" TOTO 
yap éoTt padioTa Tapa Tod avdpos AaBeiv. So Quintilian (83) 

1 Usener shews (p. 113) that this (De Orat. 2 § 58), Diogenes Laertius, 


view was an old one. Xenophon is and Dio Chrysostom, all probably from 
spoken of as a philosopher by Cicero an ancient authority. 
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quid Aristotelem? quem dubito scientia rerum an scriptorum 
copia an eloquendi suavitate an inventionum acumine an varie- 
tate operum clariorem putem. 

The following sections in Quintilian (83—84), on Theo- 
phrastus and the Stoics, have nothing corresponding to them in 
Dionysius. Nor can it be said that in their remarks upon the 
orators Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Hyperides there is much 
notable coincidence between the two critics. 

The general conclusion seems to be that for much of his 
criticism on the Greek poets, historians, and philosophers (if 
not for that on the orators), Quintilian is indebted to Theo- 
phrastus and later writers, as Aristophanes and Aristarchus*, It 
is not, therefore, much to the point to enquire how far he had 
studied or even read the authors upon whom he passes judg- 
ment. Doubtless he was familiar with his Homer, his tragedians, 
his Menander; he had probably read Thucydides, Herodotus, 
and Xenophon; but it would be rash to credit him with a 
_ wide knowledge of Greek literature. When speaking of the 
less known authors he sometimes avowedly quotes the judg- 
ments of others; sometimes he lets the reader clearly perceive 
that he is talking at second-hand. This carelessness and 
indolent repetition of scholastic conventionalities is a great blot 
upon his work. 

We must, however, do him the justice of supposing that his 
criticisms of the masters of Latin literature are, on the whole, 
independent. Let me endeavour briefly to sum up the chief 
points in them which seem to require attention. 

(1) They are vitiated throughout by the idea of fakin 
canons of classical Latin authors to correspond as closely as 
possible with the Greek canons. Vergil leads the van among 


1 Usener, on a comparison of the 
criticisms in Cicero (especially the 


consonantium expressit. Fontis utrique 
communis antiquitatem Hortensius Tul- 


Hortensius), Dionysius, Quintilian, and 
Dio Cassius, sums up his conclusion 
thus: Iudicia de poetis scriptoribusque 
Graecis non a Dionysio Quintilianus 
mutuatus est. Iagitur ne Dionysius 
quidem sua profert, sed diversum uter- 
que exemplum iudiciorum ut plerumque 


lianus cum Dione conparatus demon- 
stravit. Posteriore tempore cum erudi- 
tionis copia in angustae memoriae pau- 
pertatem sensim contraheretur, iudiciis 
neglectis sola electorum auctorum no- 
mina relicta sunt, et laterculi formam 
induerunt. (p. 132.) 
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the poets as the Latin Homer; Macer and Lucretius follow as 
representing Hesiod and the didactic poets. The elegiac poets, 
Propertius and Tibullus, follow next, answering to Tyrtaeus; 
then the satirists, who of course have no Greek counterparts; 
then the writers of lampoon, Catullus, Bibaculus, and Horace, 
to match Archilochus; the lyric poets, Horace corresponding to 
Pindar; the dramatist, comic and tragic, among whom Varius 
is singled out as equal to any of the Greeks: the historians, 
Sallust being matched with Thucydides and Livy with Herodo- 
tus; the orators, Cicero being of course compared in detail with 
Demosthenes; and the philosophers, among whom we are told 
that Cicero is aemulus Platonis. It is needless to point out the 
weakness of this criticism, nor, after what has been already 
said, is there any difficulty in explaining its genesis. It is much 
more important to ask what is its positive value, what idea it 
gives us of Quintilian’s literary insight. 

(2) It will be observed, first, that Quintilian is a Cicero- 
nian, and that both as against the younger school of his own 
‘ day and as against the pre-Ciceronian literature. Ennius he 
sets aside with a few respectful words (88): Pacuvius and 
Accius, one must almost suppose, he had never read: wriwm 
tamen Accio plus tribuitur, Pacuviwm videri doctiorem, qut esse 
docti adfectant, volunt. If he had read them, then, he did not 
think it worth his while to pass an independent judgment upon 
them. The comedians, Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence, he will 
hardly notice; so far, he thinks, do they fall below their Greek 
originals. Lucretius he totally misconceives, even granting his 
point of view, for can it be said that there are no fine passages 
of rhetoric in the De Rerum Natura? The criticisms on the 
post-Ciceronian writers are for the most part (remembering 
always that Quintilian is thinking of the needs of an orator) 
sound and well expressed, notably that upon Ovid, nimiwm 
amator wmgenit sui: st imperare ingenio suo quam indulgere 
maluisset. But they are mostly too short, and leave the 
impression that the writer is anxious to get to the end of 
them. In speaking of Cicero, however, Quintilian rises to 
the height of real enthusiasm, and has left a passage (105— 
112) which deserves to be quoted entire, as perhaps the most 
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typical instance of what his thoughtfulness and insight can 
attain to: . 

Oratores vero vel praecipue Latinam eloquentiam parem facere 
Graecae possunt. Nam Ciceronem curcunque eorum fortiter 
opposuerim. Nec ignoro quantam mihi concitem pugnam, cum 
praesertim non td sit propositr, ut eum Demosthent comparem 
hoc tempore; neque enim attinet, cum Demosthenem in primis 
legendum vel ediscendum potius putem. Quorum ego virtutes 
plerasque arbitror similes, consiliwm, ordinem, dividendi, prae- 
parandt, probandi rationem, denique quae sunt inventionis. In 
eloquendo est aliqua diversitas; densior ille, hic coprosior, alle 
concludit astrictius, hic latius, pugnat ille acumine semper, hic 
Ffrequenter et pondere, allt nihil detrahi potest, hue nihil adic, 
curae plus in illo, in hoc naturae. Salibus certe et commisera- 
tione, quae duo plurimum in adfectibus valent, vincimus. Et 
fortasse epilogos illt mos civitatis abstulerit; sed et nobis alla, 
quae Attict mirantur, diversa Latint sermonis ratio minus per- 
misertt....Cedendwm vero in hoc, quod et prior furt, et ex magna 
parte Ciceronem, quantus est, fecit. Nam mihi widetur M. ° 
Tullius, cum se totum ad imitationem Graecorum contulisset, 
effinxzisse vim Demosthenis, copiam Platonis, wucunditatem Iso- 
cratis. Nec vero quod in quoque optimum fuit studio consecutus 
est tantum, sed plurimas vel potius omnes ex se virtutes extulit 
immortalis ingentt beatissima ubertas. Non enim ‘pluvias’, ut 
ait Pindarus, ‘aquas colligit, sed vivo gurgite ecundat’, dono quo- 
dam providentiae genitus in quo totas vires suas eloquentia 
expertretur. Nam quis docere diligentius, movere vehementius 
potest? Cw tanta wumquam tucunditas affuit? ut ipsa illa quae 
eatorquet impetrare eum credas, et cum transversum vi sua tudi- 
cem ferat, tamen ille non rapi videatur sed sequi. Lam in omnibus 
quae dicit tanta auctoritas inest ut dissentire pudeat, nec advocate 
studium, sed testis aut iudicis adferat fidem; cum intertm haec 
omnia, quae vw«e singula quisquam intentissima cura consequi 
posset, fluunt inlaborata, et illa, qua nihil pulchrius auditum est, 
oratio prae se fert tamen felicissimam facilitatem. Quare non 
immerito ab omnibus aetatis suae regnare in iudicus dictus est, 
apud posteros vero id consecutus, ut Cicero vam non hominis 
nomen sed eloquentiae habeatur. Hunec igitur spectemus, hoc 
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propositum nobis sit exemplum, ille profecisse se sciat cur Cicero 
valde placebit. | 

This refined and carefully written criticism, in which hardly 
a word could be missed, may (granting the writer’s point of 
view) be regarded as a classical monument of what educated 
insight, with manly and sober sense to support it, can effect. 
But genius is absent from the passage, as indeed from every 
word that Quintilian wrote. For that we must go to a far 
greater than Quintilian, one who was probably his pupil, and 
whose critical dicta, in form much resembling those of Quintilian, 
breathe a very different spirit, the author of the Dialogus de 
Oratoribus. 

Quintilian, writing for his pupils, takes the line natural for 
a man who stood in his day at the head of the educational 
profession. His main question, put into modern language, is 
‘What is the best reading on which to form a good oratorical 
style?’ Tacitus is not so directly concerned with the literary 
and professional aspects of the question. He penetrates to the 
heart of his subject, and asks under what social conditions do 
great writing and great speaking arise? seeing clearly (and this 
is the important point which characterizes the treatise) that 
literature must be taken and judged as the expression of 
national life, not as a matter of form and of scholastic teaching, 

The first fifteen chapters of the Dialogus contain a discus- 
sion on the comparative advantages offered respectively by the 
life of the active lawyer and that of the poet. We are here con- 
cerned not with these, but with the remainder of the dialogue, 
in which Aper and Messalla defend respectively the modern and 
the older style of Latin eloquence. 

Aper takes very much the same line as is suggested by 
Eumolpus in Petronius. He limits the field to a comparison 
between the orators of the Ciceronian age and those of his own, 
excluding the consideration of Cato and the Gracchi. In a 
vivid and lucid statement he lays down the principle that 
literary style changes with the times; that this has always been 
the case; that Cato improved upon Appius Claudius, Gracchus 
on Cato, Crassus on Gracchus, Cicero on Crassus. Non esse 
unum eloquentiae vultum, sed in willis quoque quos vocatis anti- 
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quos plures species deprehendi, nec statim deterius esse quod 
diversum est’, The orator who gave the impulse in the 
modern direction was Cassius Severus, and he did so de- 
liberately; non infirmitate ingenit nec inscitia litterarum trans- | 
tulisse se ad aliud dicendi genus contendo, sed iudicio et intel- 
lectu. Vidit namque, ut paulo ante dicebam, cum condicione 
temporum et diversitate aurium formam quoque ac speciem 
orationis esse mutandam. The present age cannot put up with 
the lengthiness and tediousness of the Ciceronians. It requires 
rapid and brilliant embodiment of thought; the orator must 
aim at the beauty of poetry, must form himself on Horace, 
Vergil, and Lucan. One great merit of Cicero was that his 
sense and taste were far in advance of contemporary opinion 
(nec ulla re magis oratores aetatis evusdem praecurrit quam 
iudicio). He was the first orator who developed style in its 
perfection. You may find memorable sayings in Cicero, at least 
in the later speeches composed in his old age; his earlier 
orations give you nothing to carry away (nihil excerpere, nihil 
referre possis). To sum up in Aper’s own words: Ego autem 
oratorem, sicut locupletem et lautum patrem familiae, non eo 
tantum volo tecto tegi quod imbrem ac ventum arceat, sed etiam 
quod visum et oculos delectet; non ea solum instrur supellectile 
quae necessarvis usibus sufficiat, sed sit in apparatu eius et 
aurum et gemmae, ut sumere in manus et aspicere saeptus libeat. 
Quaedam vero procul arceantur ut tam oblitterata et [olentia]; 
nullum sit verbum velut rubigine infectum, nulli sensus tarda et 
inerti structura in morem annalium componantur, fugiat foedam 
et insulsam scurrilitatem, variet compositionem, nec omnes clau- 
sulas uno et eodem modo determinet. 

The reply of Messalla on behalf of the Ciceronian orators is 
opened by the statement that, different as they are, Cicero, 
Calvus, Asinius Pollio, Caelius, the sane complexion of their 
style is the same; omnes eandem sanitatem prae se ferunt. 
Their intention, their spirit, is akin, The modern manner, 
with its prettiness and wanton tricks, is the manner of the 
decadence. The cause of the decline is a moral one. The 
education of children has passed from the hands of the parents 
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into those of Greek nurses and slaves, none of whom pauses 
to think what should or should not be said in the presence of a 
child. Again, while the youths of the Ciceronian age (to take 
the instance of Cicero himself) were brought into personal 
contact with the great masters of philosophy, oratory, and law, 
as Philo, Antonius, and Mucius Scaevola, boys are now sent to 
the professional rhetoricians to be taught to declaim, i.e. to 
practise speaking on fictitious themes—/fictis nec ullo modo 
ad veritatem accedentibus controversiis’. Apud mazores nostros 
tuvenis tlle qui foro et eloquentiae parabatur, imbutus iam 
domestica disciplina, refertus honestis studiis, deducebatur a patre 
vel a propinguis ad eum oratorem qui principem tn civitate locum 
obtinebat. Hunc sectart, hune prosequt, huius omnibus dictioni- 
bus interesse sive in iudicits sive in contionibus assuescebat, ita ut 
altercationes quoque exciperet et wurgus interesset, utque sic 
dixerim, pugnare in proelio disceret. But what is the result of 
the modern training? Forgetting that great speaking is rooted 
in wide knowledge and many accomplishments, the young 
speakers of to-day make bad blunders even in common expres- 
sions, know nothing of leges or senatus consulta, laugh at the 
civil law, and are terrified at the notion of studying philosophy. 
In paucissimos sensus et angustas sententias detrudunt elo- 
quentiam velut expulsam regno suo, ut quae olim omnium artium 
domina pulcherrimo comitatu pectora implebat, nunc circumcisa 
et amputata, sine apparatu, sine honore, paene dixerim sine 
ingenuitate, quast una ex sordidissimis artificiis discatur. Ego 
hanc primam et praecipuam causam arbitror esse cur in tantum 
ab eloquentia antiquorum oratorum recesserimus. 

In the rhetorical schools it is difficult to say whether more 
harm is done by the place or the companionship or the style of 
teaching. Nam in loco nihil reverentiae, scilicet in quem nemo 
nist aeque imperitus intret; in condiscipulis nihil profectus, cum 
puert inter pueros et adulescentuli inter adulescentulos part 
securitate et dicant et audiantur; tpsae vero exercitationes magna 
ex parte contrariae. The suwasoriae are given to boys, the con- 
troversiae to youths: quales per fidem et quam incredibiliter 


1 C, 34. The same complaint, as to the unreality of these declamationes, is 
to be found in Petronius c. 1. 
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compositae! Sequitur autem ut materiae abhorrenti a veritate 
declamatio quoque adhibeatur. Sic fit ut tyrannicidarum prae- 
mia aut vitiatorum electiones aut pestilentiae remedia aut incesta 
matrum, aut quicquid in schola quotidie agitur, in foro raro vel 
nunquam, ingentibus verbis persequantur. But a great style, 
like a fire, requires fuel to sustain it, motion to arouse it, activity 
to strengthen it (magna eloquentia, sicut flamma, materia alitur 
et motibus excitatur et urendo calescit'). The force of genius, 
the brilliancy of style, depends upon the adequacy of the subject 
dealt with; crescit enim amplitudine rerum vis ingenit, nec quis- 
quam claram et illustrem orationem efficere potest nisi qut 
causam parem invent. No doubt, he goes on to say, the 
Roman republic paid its price for its great eloquence. st 
magna illa et notabilis eloquentia, he says in a vein worthy of 
Carlyle, alumna licentiae, quam stulti libertatem vocant, comes 
seditionum, effrenati populi incitamentum...contumax, temeraria, 
arrogans, quae in bene constitutis civitatibus non oritur...Nec 
tante rei publicae Gracchorum eloquentia fut ut pateretur et leges, 
nec bene famam eloquentiae Cicero tali exitu pensavit. 

Striking and beautiful as this criticism is, it must be ob- 
served (1) that no answer is given to the objections brought by 
Aper to the style of the republican oratory as unsuited to the 
new conditions of things: and (2) that the speaker falls into a 
singular inconsistency when he first lays down the principle that 
a great style is born of great events and great surroundings, 
and then proceeds to condemn those very events and surround- 
ings as leading to the ruin of republics. This inconsistency 
is not removed by the fact that he makes a moral and healthy 
education the first element in the production of a great speaker. 
For it is an essential condition of this training, as he himself 
emphatically states, that the young man should be constantly 
hearing eminent orators and witnessing the real conflicts of the 
forum; and the eminent orators cannot exist without these 
conflicts, which on his own shewing are destructive of healthy 
public life. Tacitus (for we can hardly doubt that Messalla 
represents the views of Tacitus) is looking one way and rowing 
the other. He speaks or appears to speak with bitter regret of 
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a time which he nevertheless describes as disastrous. He 
ought surely to have gone on to condemn eloquence altogether, 
or at any rate to limit it strictly to the field of forensic 
business. 

But these observations need not preclude us from awarding to 
the Dialogus de Oratoribus the palm among the pieces of literary 
criticism which have come down to us from Latin antiquity. 
The only work which can be compared with it is the Brutus of 
Cicero. But this falls behind Tacitus’s book, not merely 
because Cicero wrote it in a hurry and with some consequent 
loss to completeness and literary form, but also because a 
century of eventful history has given Tacitus a wide experience 
and a deeper knowledge of the relation between literature and 
life. Cicero had witnessed no organic change in the con- 
stitution of Rome. The progress which he records is gradual, 
merely an advance from comparative rudeness to comparative 
polish; and the change is only a literary change, not determined 
by any great alteration in the complexion of society or politics. 
But in Tacitus’s time the substitution of monarchy for republic 
had divided literature into republican and imperial, Ciceronian 
and non-Ciceronian. Some at least of the factors which go to 
produce social and literary mutation have not escaped his notice. 
The most important of these is the degeneracy of theme. The 
writer or speaker whose surroundings suggest great subjects, 
subjects likely to draw out the full moral and intellectual 
powers of the man, will speak in the grand manner; but an 
ignoble national life will produce ignoble art, 

Fronto, the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, is little more, so far as 
literary criticism goes, than an unimpeachable and intelligent 
professor. He is an antiquarian; in other words, he goes back 
to the literature of the third and second centuries B.c., and does 
not care to bring his reading down later than Cicero. His 
utterances do not go beyond neatly formulated criticisms of the 
old scholastic type. One or two instances will suffice. Ad 
Verum 1 (p. 113 Naber); Quid si quis postularet ut Phidias 
ludicra aut Canachus deum simulacra fingeret? aut Calamis 
Turrena aut Polycletus Etrusca? Quid si Parrhasium ver- 
sicolora pingere wuberet, aut Apellen unicolora, aut Nealcen 
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magnifica, aut Nician obscura, aut Dionysium winlustria, aut 
lascwwa Euphranorem, aut Pausiam proelia? In poetis autem 
quis ignorat ut gracilis sit Lucilius, Albucius aridus, mediocris 
Pacuvius, inaequalis Accius, Ennius multiformis? Historiam 
quoque scripsere Sallustius structe, Pictor incondite, Claudius 
lepide, Antias invenuste, Sisenna longinque, verbis Cato mul- 
tiiugis, Coelius singulis. Contionatur autem Cato infeste, 
Gracchus turbulente, Tullius copiose. Iam in iudiciis saevit 
idem Cato, triumphat Cicero, tumultuatur Gracchus, Calvus 
rizatur. Or again (De Feritis Alsiensibus p. 224 N.) moa, ut 
te studium legendi incessisset, aut te Plauto expolires, aut Accto 
expleres, aut Lucretio delenires, aut Ennio incenderes. 

Thus in the person of Fronto does Roman literature look 
back, wistfully but ineffectually, to the original sources of its 
inspiration. ‘The story is now ended; the creative force which 
had successively produced the styles of Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and 
Tacitus is exhausted; and with the death of style comes the 
death of criticism. The short survey which I have attempted 
in these two essays will have shewn, I hope, that, for bad or 
good, the literary criticism of the Romans has had its say in the 
history of European literature. For bad, in that their scholastic 
tradition set on foot the habit of mechanical comparison 
between the classical writers of different ages and countries; 
for good, in that principles of criticism, new and true, and full 
of suggestion for the future, were struck out in the course of 
a great history, finding worthy spokesmen in Rome’s two greatest 
men of letters, Cicero and Tacitus. 


HENRY NETTLESHIP. 


TWO EMENDATIONS OF LUCRETIUS. 


Lucret. Iv. 890, sqq. 


Inde ea proporro corpus ferit, atque wta tota 
Paulatim moles protruditur atque mouetur. 
Praeterea tum rarescit quoque corpus, et aer, 
Scilicet ut debet qui semper mobilis extat, 

Per patefacta uenit penetratque foramina largus 
Et dispargitur ad partis ita quasque minutas 
Corporis. hic igitur rebus fit utrimque duabus, 
+Corporis ut act nauis uelis uentoque feratur. 


For Corporis ut ac read Conpare ut hac sc. mole corporis 
protrusi atque moti. ‘Hereupon then it happens to the two 
things acting in their several ways, that the motion of a ship by 
sails and wind has its counterpart in this motion of the mass of 
the body.’ Palaeography shows that in many early forms of 
writing n and 7 are scarcely distinguishable, that one of the 
abbreviations of -is was confused with e. I believe the same 
corruption to exist in a passage of Manilius* 11. 665—669. 


Nam neque taurus habet comitem, nec iungitur ullr 
Horrendus leo, nec metuit sine corpore quemquam 
Scorpios, atque wno censetur. Aquarius astro. 


Read sine conpare, a variation on sine comite, as the context 
shows. 7 


Lucret. v. 1440—1443. 
Iam ualidis saepti degebant turribus aeuom, 
Et diuisa colebatur discretaque tellus, 
Iam mare weliuolum florebat + propter odores 
Aumlia ac socios iam pacto foedere habebant. 


‘Read Jam mare ueliuolis proreis florebat opertum, and cf. 
Stat. Achill. 1. 443 feruent portus et operta carinis Stagna. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


1 This conj. after writing the above I found had been made by D’Orville, 
and admitted into Jacob’s text of Manilius. 


HEINSIUS’ CODEX MORETI. 


SOME years ago, when I was preparing my edition of the 
Ibis of Ovid, an Antwerp gentleman informed me that a 
number of Mss of Ovid, which had been used by Heinsius, were 
still in the Maison Plantin in that city. No occasion however 
presented itself of visiting Antwerp till this autumn (1889), 
when in company of an undergraduate friend I made a short 
tour in Belgium and Holland. 

The librarian, Mr Max Rooses, at once showed me the mss, 
of which there are some nine or ten. I had no leisure to 
examine any of them except one, Its old numbering is ai its 
new, D. 68. It is a Ms, as I judged, of the xiith century, and 
therefore of some importance, containing as it does the Nux, 
Medicamina Faciei, Ibis, Rem. Amoris, Ars Amatoria, Amores, 
Heroides, Fasti, Tristia, Epist.. ex Ponto, in short all the works 
of Ovid except the Metamorphoses, It does not contain the 
Epicedion Drusi, nor the Epistle of Sappho to Phaon. 

Heinsius quotes this Ms as Moreti codex twice in the W/. F. 
(60, 89), twice in the Nuw« (47, 73). His complete collation of 
it in the Jbis is preserved in the Royal Library at Berlin ‘in 
uolumine b. D. mss. 4. 1070, as Merkel states p. 408 of his 1837 
edition of the Zristia and Ibis, Merkel has given this collation 
under the letter d; but it is not always exact. 

If I were preparing a new edition of the bis, I should 
include this codex Moreti. During my stay at Antwerp, I made 
the following excerpts, which some readers may care to compare 
with Merkel’s d, where the same passages have been collated 
by Heinsius and myself. I quote the lines from Merkel’s 
edition of 1837. 
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73 Circumflua solis imago 

168 Et scindunt caudi 

289 Vtque parum mutis 

291 Aut ut ececratides m. t. ab h. quintus 
323 Vtue milo pisa . 
439 Aut ut casandreus 

346 Thisimanique patri colligenoque uiro 
350 Locris looks rather like Bocris 

359 capitique parentis amica 

360 Quam tua uel terela uel tibi nise fuit 
363, 4 quorum fastidia uultus Brachia 
370 Cum capta est pomis 

375 ab anguibus oris 

376 Legimus infande signa dedisse neci 
395 Vt qui post longum 


399 pro gramen habentibus herbis 

405 et de polipemone natus 

416 Quique tenent pontem q tibi maior erit (ze. quae) 
427 a vespere rursus ad ortus al. solis 


428 Cur e. solis agantur equi 

431 Teque alicui posito cui nil sit numinis opto 
432 Tantalides tu sis tu tereique puer 

442 Dum modo sint facti nomina uera tui 

445 Et quae pentides fecit de fratre meduse 


450 culter abesse uelit 
461 Aut ut abanciades aut ut ligoneus heres 
468 dexithoosque pater 


473 Vt macelo rapidis menedecta coniuge flammis 

497 India se scopulis 

498 inuicto ; 

500 Sitque pegasee (perhaps after an erasure) 

506 Phrixia uenator 

508 Te cor cyrenum cresia 

510 licoride 

513 Hy*tacideque (the * seems a later insertion) 

537 Cognitor (gn later) ut rapd(?t)e lesus cognomine 
mire ( later, the original letter between r and e 
erased) ? 
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546 Qualia minimi 

557 socrates dignissimus olim |’ aniti 

567 Vtque loquax in ‘quo est elisus guttur acerbo ft agenor 
598 orphean esse rate 

619 Atthalon ut uita spoliauit ysidius hospes 

620 pellit ysis. 


MEDICAMINA FACIEL. 


I collated the poem with Merkel’s edition of 1876. I here 
record the variants of the codex Moreti. 
1 commendat 2 cura 4 rubet 7 Multa 
8 murmure 9 eodem 12 Maluerint rure 
13 alter 14 Assiduo durum 15 Ipsoque 17 At 
uestrae 18 Dulcis copa 19 Vultis ad optatos 
positos 20 Conspicuam manum 21 Indigitis 
22 quanto/ bonus 23 sit 25 potiantur 27 Pro se 
queque paret et quos uenerentur amores 28 crimina nulla 
mihi 29 illos 30 athos marg.tatros  cultus saltus 
31 quecumque 35 Si potius urgetamor om.nos 36 magna 
39 Nec mediis mensis cindantur cantibus ungues 41 tenesea 
remouerit 43 Prima litera P minio scripta est et per 
quartam fere partem marginis paginae deducta usque ad u. 55 
44 facile 48 ueniat 49 probitas longum 51 Dic 
age dum  dimiserat 54 pabea 55 Par eris 56 Kt 
ordea 57 fuerit 58 scribra 60 texta fac agis 
61 confuse 62 puto numeris 63 Addice 64 quas . 
murmure 65 sextantem om. que 67 afficis 
68 Fulgebit 69 pallore 70 instantis corpora frugi- 
fere 72 comminuendo 73 Nec tibi cerusa tabentis 
pro rubentis 74 Desit et illirica 76 Et iustum tristis 
77 quae prode _—_—_'78 alcinoea. 80 Quo sexta 81 Et 
82 Adice 85 corpora uitro 86 trahens 87 direptum 


88 cibum 89 contereris 91 marachos 92 Quinque 
parant marachis scrapula mirre nouem 93 Albentisque . 
prehendat 95 Ordea que 97 sit paruo mellis 


98 nullus 100 Cum tereret illiniaque. 


HEINSIUS’ CODEX MORETI. SPS 


NUX. 


Variations of the codex Moreti from the text of Heinsius’ 
Elzevir ed. of 1658. 
5 peccare docetur 7 tunc cum meliora fuerunt 

13 nisi 18 quamuis _ honos 23 Nunc uterus uicii 
est 26 deremestra querela 30 Destituant Post 30 
habet Fructus iocundosque fero similis et rubicundos 

Audiat hoe ficus ficu priuabit amicos 

Audiat hoc cerasus stypes inanis erit 

Inuideo nunquit **** tamen ulla feritur 

Quae sterilis sola est conspicienda coma 
35 sinceres ramos 36 habet 37 mutulatis 
38 deiecto 39 inducta 40 queruntur 41 Sic 
reus 43 se scit 47 quid 48 Fragmina quod leso 
uimine wuincta iacent 55 accedere meis (pro nostris) 
57 mea est 58 Inueniat 65 labore 68 ad 
~ partus 70 Nec possum 72 Et comedit 73 Has - 
puer haut certo delaniat ictu (sic) 74 Aut pronas er 
Quatuor in nucibus animi amplius 78 qualibet 79 aut 
impar 81 figura 83 quae 84 tot capit ipse 85 
Vasque cauum plenum 86 missi 95 Nux mea mollis 
adhuce tenero sublate qua intra est 97 Iam tantum inuenio 
qui me iaculetur 98 numen inane 100 habet 101 
foliis ubi 103 Estubus hic ueris 105 At mihi nec 
grandis 108 hee mihi 111 Hesperiique ducis 113 At 
iubet et 114 uindicte 115 Meque non noceo 117 mu- 
tantibus umbras 123 Nec 124 Causabor quare 
126 uiam 128 om. 131 Aut simul induimus nostris 
sua munera ramis 133 Forsitan hoc aliquis dicit quam 
publica tangit 135 distinguite cedite menses 139 Qui 
bibet argentem prima de fonte 142 tangere tollat 145 
inter menia sinit 148 et tutam non licet esse nuci 
151 Ac lapis 154 Et crimen uox est 156 Cortice nudatas 
162 turbinis 163 Autque 165 arte tibi 167 ubi 
sumit 169 uulnera 170 uinclaque turua 173 Vtue 
grauem pascens tolli sibi uacca securem = 175 timuisse 
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176 tremoris 177 Si merui uideorque nocens excidite 
ferro 178 Nostraque fumosis urite membra focis 179 Si 
merui uideorque nocens imponite flamme 182 Parcite 
et sic. 


Among these variants I would signalize as noticeable 

1. Inv. 48 wincta. The Florence codex (F), collated by 
Wilamowitz and reckoned by Bahrens the best, gives mulia, 
for which Burmann conj. trunca, Bahrens muta. Possibly, as the 
codex Moreti suggests, the right word is wicta. 

2. Inv. 72 comedit may be right. Et comedit lectas parca 
colona nuces.. Bihrens’ Mss give condit. 

3. The reading of 95 seems to represent 

Nux mea mollis adhue tenero sub lacte quod intra est, 
and this (with the exception of Nua mea, for which Bahrens’ 
Mss rightly give Lamina) may be right, as the next verse 

Nec mala sunt ulli nostra futura bono | 

contains a sunt which mollifies the harshness of the omitted est. _ 


4. In 117 Quid si non aptas solem mutantibus wmbras may 
be right, for witantibus occurs in 119, and F has minantibus. 
The reading which is found in some mss, fugientibus, loos like 
an interpolation. 


5. uu. 125, 126 are thus printed by Bahrens 


Dumque repurgat humum collectaque saxa remittit 
Semper habent in me tela parata uiae. 


~The codex Moreti gives wiam, more elegantly. Is not wae, 
indeed, somewhat flat? After humum it seems tautologous. 


6. uu. 133, 134 are thus given by Bahrens 


Forsitan hic aliquis dicat ‘quae publica tangunt, 
Carpere concessum est’: hoc uia iuris habet. 


Our codex is here absolutely different: it gives quam publica 


tangit sc. ula. 
I do not feel sure that this is not right. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


THE BODLEIAN MS. OF JEROME'S EUSEBIAN 
CHRONICLE. 


OwinG to the as yet unperfected arrangements for cata- 
loguing Mss. at the Bodleian, this the most important Ms. for the 
text of Jerome’s Chronicle has till quite recently escaped notice. 
Two years ago, it seems, the Codex was by the mistake of an 
attendant brought to a German scholar instead of some other 
MS. which he wanted, and he seems to have been the first to 
draw attention to its nature. About a year afterwards the 
Librarian who had perceived at once on seeing the Ms. that it 
was earlier than the 8th century, to which it had previously 
been ascribed, sent photographs of several pages to Mr Maunde 
Thompson, who confirmed this opinion and said that it un- 
doubtedly belonged to the early part of the 6th. A few months 
later than this Dr Mommsen was in Oxford, and the Librarian 
thought that at last the hour was come, and the man to whom 
this important discovery might be revealed. And so in this 
somewhat circuitous way it has been permitted to the Professor 
and Reader of Latin and to Oxford scholars generally to become 
aware of the existence of this MS. in their own Library. 

The MS. is in uncials, beautifully written, and very little 
mutilated, though it has been slightly injured by fire, and the 
corners of the leaves have in many places been burnt away. 
Throughout the Codex there are marginalia which in Dr 
Mommsen’s opinion are by the same scribe who wrote the text. 
In this he is probably mistaken, but the handwriting is cer- 
tainly not later than the end of the 6th century, and is therefore 
at any rate not much younger than the text. These marginalia 
mostly do no more than summarise the main events in the text, 
but in a few cases they supplement or add to it. Unfortunately, 
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the earlier portion of the Chronicle is wanting, and is supplied 
by a later Ms., belonging probably to the 16th century, so that O 
(the Oxford Ms. proper) only begins with the year 555 ab Abrah., 
the first historical note being “In Creta regnavit Lappis,” under 
the 27th year of the Athenian Erichthonius. At the end too 
one leaf has gone, and the Ms. ends with the words “qui a 
Romanis sine armorum depositione suscepti per avaritiarh ”— 
under the 13th year of Valentinian. What remains of the MS. 
is contained on 113 leaves of parchment, each containing on an 
average 26—30 lines. It came into the Bodleian from the 
Meermann Collection, in the catalogue of which it is entered 
as 771. 

As O is at least a century earlier than any other Ms. of the 
Chronicle, and in fact dates from within about 100 years of 
Jerome’s death, it is of first-rate importance for textual criti- 
cism, and indeed a new edition is to be published, prepared by 
Dr A. Schoene of Kénigsberg, and based on this Ms. as far as it 
goes, and on M, the Middlehill Ms., formerly at Cheltenham and 
now at Berlin, for the missing portions. 

Such an edition is indeed doubly necessary, since Dr Schoene 
in his earlier edition of 1866 not only left out of account M 
(the readings of which are only given in a supplement), and of 
course O, but also did not deal altogether judiciously with the 
Mss. which were at his disposal. 

These were mainly B: Codex Bernensis, an uncial Ms, of 
the 7th century: A, Codex Amandinus, now at Valenciennes, 
also uncial of the 7th century: P, Codex Leidensis (ms. Lat. 
Voss. C. 110), dating from the 9th or 10th century, and bearing 
a close resemblance to A, but sometimes with better readings, 
and F, Codex Leidensis (Ms. Scal. 14), copied, as internal evi- 
dence shows, from an archetype written about 515 A.D. and 
itself belonging to the 9th century. Of these B differs from 
the rest in this respect, that whereas APF have the chrono- 
logical tables of the various states up to Olympiad LXV. distri- 
buted over two pages (versa and recta), B compresses them all 
into one; and after Olympiad LXV, while the other mss. have 
the tables complete in one page, B inserts two sets of tables in 
each page. 
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Dr Schoene makes in effect this to be the basis on which he 
classifies the Mss. and argues that for two reasons it seems pro- 
bable that the arrangement of B was also the arrangement of 
Jerome himself. (1) It agrees with the arrangement of the 
Armenian version, which presumably followed that of Eusebius. 
(2) Jerome says in his Preface that the colouring of the various 
tables in red and black ink was intended “quo regnorum 
tramites qui per vicinitatem nimiam paene mixti erant dis- 
tinctione minii separarentur ”—a need which would apply with 
greater force to the compressed arrangement of B. It seems 
very doubtful whether these reasons are conclusive, and at any 
rate B was copied by an ignorant, if not a careless scribe, and 
Dr Schoene certainly committed an error of judgment in 
choosing B as his chief guide, even when APF only were to be 
set in the opposite scale. Of course the assumption that B has 
followed the original arrangement of Jerome is not in itself 
very important either one way or the other, but Dr Schoene 
draws the further conclusion that the other, and as he thinks 
the later arrangement, must have been the deliberate work of 
some grammarian, and not the mere preference of a scribe, and 
if a grammarian had meddled with the Chronicle so far, he 
probably, Dr Schoene supposes, went further, and proceeded to 
revise the text in various places, and to substitute his ideas of 
orthography for those of Jerome.~ So he says, speaking of the 
superiority of the readings in APF in many places, “Quod 
sane miros nos haberet nisi suspicari liceret profectam esse 
illam mutatam scribendi rationem a docto quodam quinti vel 
sexti saeculi grammatico. Is enim tum cum Hieronymianum 
opus de singulis paginis. in binas extenderet, ex temporis more 
fortasse nonnullorum exemplorum inter se conlatorum auxilio 
huic operae vacavit.” Accordingly, though Dr Schoene naturally 
does not refuse the help of APF in rectifying the numerous 
corruptions of B, he still retains B as his main guide generally, 
and in matters of orthography in particular he in very few 
instances prefers the combined authority of the other Mss. to B 
alone. He describes his method thus: “ Et si quidem proba- 
bilibus argumentis evicimus Bongarsianum id esse exemplum 
quod solum diorthoseos et emendationis grammaticae vestigia 
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nulla referret, et quod hanc ipsam ob rem prae reliquis 
integerrime Hieronymi opus exhiberet, jam qua via in re 
orthographica constituenda incedendum sit perspicuum est. 
Videlicet hanc secutus sum legem, ut nisi certis causis per- 
ductus, Bongarsiani codicis orthographiam servarem. Quare 
ubicumque in antiquiore scribendi ratione consentiunt B et A, 
retinendam eam esse duxi. In gravioribus ubi discrepant, B libro 
patrocinatus sum, nisi ejus scriptura aperte corrupta est librari- 
orum incuria, aut reliqui vetustiores libri inter quos A eminere 
ostendimus, antiquioris vel cum Hieronymi solita scriptura magis 
convenientis scripturae vestigium retinuerunt. In levioribus 
autem ubi discrepant B et APF, Bongarsiano propterea abstipu- 
latus sum, quod APF alterius ordinis libros emendatorum vel 
saltem grammaticorum pprobas sollertesque manus aliquan- 
tulum perpessos esse comperi.” 

But both the-assumptions on which this procedure rests, if 
not gratuitous, have at least very little solid foundation. The 
insufficiency of that relating to B, I have already pointed out. 
But that relating to APF has still less worth. F, it is true, was 
copied from an archetype which had been written by a certain 
Bonifacius about the year 515 A.D. for the use of the two sons 
of Marinus, praetorian prefect under Anastasius, and probably 
there may have been a certain amount of recension about this 
work, But this fact does not in any way affect AP, which differ 
in many respects from F, and which, according to Dr Schoene’s 
own showing are not derived from the Bonifacian: recension, 

Thus even with the Mss. at Dr Schoene’s disposal, there was 
no good reason for giving to B the premier place among the 
Mss., and the rejected readings of APF would in a large number 
of cases have improved the text. 

But a better Ms. than any of those used by Dr Schoene 
came to his knowledge unfortunately too late to be of any use 
to his text, although he has had it collated and has published 
its readings in his subsequent volume (Vol. 1.1875). This was 
M, the Middlehill ms, already referred to, which, though a 
century later than A and B (it belongs to the 8th century), is 
decidedly superior to both of them; and M offers no sort of 
confirmation of Dr Schoene’s preference for B, 
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And now lastly, as a final blow to his procedure, has come 
the discovery of the Oxford Ms., which is at least a century 
earlier than B, and yet has the arrangement of the tables which 
Dr Schoene declares to be different from that of Jerome, and 
is about the same age as the supposed Bonifacian recension, 
and yet has nothing about it; except its general affinity with 
APF, to justify the supposition that it has been subjected to a 
grammarian’s corrections. Ifthe excellence and correctness of a 
MS. are to be made arguments against its authority, and in what 
else consists Dr Schoene’s objection to APF’, I cannot see, our 
canons of textual criticism must undergo some essential modi- 
fication; but, failing that, the premier place must undoubtedly 
belong from this time to O, and the sooner Dr Schoene’s text 
is corrected by means of this authority the better. 

As I have already said, O, compared with the other Mss., 
even the best of them, is singularly free from errors, and has 
evidently been written from an almost perfect archetype by a 
careful, intelligent and accurate scribe. It need, however, hardly 
be said that a considerable number of mistakes occur in the 
course of the Ms. Of these I give some of the most character- 
istic examples:— 

ph and f are used almost indiscriminately in triumphare— 
triumfare: philosophi—filosofi—philosofi : Amphion—Amfion ; 
prophetabant—profetabant: Philomela—Filomela, &c., &c. 

The aspirate is sometimes inserted sometimes omitted in 
such words as Thrax—Trax: Thucydides—Tucydides: rhetor 
—retor. | | 

Forms like Chartagine, Charchedone, Aethna, Alchibiades, 
Mychenis are frequently found, and on the other hand Acilleum. 

ae is often put for e, as Semelae, caecinisse, ignominiosae, 
dogmatae, aegregiam, and also e for ae, as terre, Eschylus, 
Olympiade (nom. plur.). 

Proper names are occasionally confused, as Syriis for Tyriis; 
Sicilia for Cilicia: Assyriae for Syriae: Syriam for Assyriam : 
and Annaeus for Iannaeus, sometimes by the transposition, 
omission or addition of a letter, as Syofo for Sisypho: Delpos 
for Delfos: Pepolem for Pelopem: Fingam for Sphingam : 
Partam for Spartam: Capitis for Capyis: Salinato for Sali- . 
natore: Cybele for Cabyle. 
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Sometimes again a wrong word occurs through change or 
omission of a letter, as apta for capta: congregasse for congre- 
gasset: ab for ad: reliquid for reliquit: sentiam for sententiam: 
constitur for constituitur: generis sui for generi sui: tragaecus 
for tragicus: praebere for praebuere : perdisset for perdidisset : 
polluntur for polluuntur. 

Sometimes a wrong case appears, as rhethorum for rhetor: 
Castorum for Castor: callidissima for callidissimam: magis- 
tratuum for magistratum : bifaria for bifariam: Hostilius Primus 
for Hostilium Primum: Galliam for Gallia: probabilem for 
probabile. 

Occasionally a wrong construction is caused by a slip of this 
kind, as obiit for ob id: confluit for confluitur: statuit erat for 
statuerat: suscepta est for susceptae; or a wrong word gets 
into the text, as contentione for contione: secesserat for succes- 
serat; or even a vox nibili as digniter: unguentibus; poseros 
(for pueros). 

This list, which does not profess to be an exhaustive one, 
is perhaps sufficient to show the character of the Ms. in respect 
to accuracy. 

It may be noticed that the Ms. always has apud not aput: 
epistulas not epistolas: nuntiam not nunciam: rettulit not 
retulit: scenam not scaenam; scholam not scolam: clipeum 
not clypeum: satyricus not satiricus: obsideri not obsederi: 
vicessimum not vicensimum : elementum not elimentum ; and 
usually, though there are exceptions, scripta not scribta: and 
obtinuit not optinuit. In words compounded with prepositions 
the usage varies. While we have on the one side adsessor, 
subputet, &c.: on the other we find commigrans, componit, and 
corruerunt. 

Of readings which are only found in O I have noted the 
following :— 

p. 61 fsdinsecies, ce. After Hebraeorum pontifex Abiathar 
clarus habetur O adds, “ Post quem principes quos mors finiebat 
quorum primus Medron Codri filius.” 

p. 83, g. gesserunt, O: rexerunt BAPFM. 

3 » Under the 24th year of Romulus O alone has 
“Romani Tatio Sabinorum rege regnante cum Romulo a Curib. 
Quirites appellati.” 
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p- 91. Opposite the 11th year of Tarquinius Priscus these 
words occur in the margin; “In agone certantibus hircus daba- 
tur, qui Graece tragos dicitur, unde tragoedos dici ferunt.” 

p. 99, g. O omits “Ideo secundus annus bis scribitur quia 
unus annus in magorum fratrum VII mensibus computatur.” 

p. 117,i. subiciunt O: subigunt BPFAM. 

p. 149, i. adyto templi O: adito templi BPFAM. 

p. 175, k. O has “cuius non mediocria de reliquiis extant 
uolumina.” The non being omitted by BAPFM. 

p- 181, t. immortalitate O, mortalitate BAPFM. 

»  u. BAPFM have “ Novatus presbyter Cypriani Ro- 
mam veniens Novatianum et ceteros confessores sibi sociat,” etc. 
O has “ Novatus presbyter Cypriani Romam veniens, [ex. quo] 
Novatianum dogma sumpsit [exordium, qui etiam Maximum] et 
ceteros confessores,” etc. etc. On this Dr Mommsen writes to 
me—“ Evidently the vulgate is right, and the Oxford text in 
this passage interpolated in order to make the Chronicle concord 
with Eusebius-Rufinus.” 

p. 183, 0. Germani Hispanias obtinuerunt O: 

Germanis Hispanias obtinentibus BAPFM. 

Next I will note a number of passages where M and O agree 
against all the other Mss. 

p. 33, p. Placed under Athen. 42, MO: Athen. 41, BAPF. 

p. 35, 1. x a Athen. 6, MO: Athen. 3, F: Athen. 
7, BAP. 3 

' p. 37, 0. Placed under Athen. 1, MO: Athen. 3, BAPF. 

p- 41, b. Placed under Athen. 40, MO: Athen. 38, AF: 
Athen. 41, BP. 

p. 41, e. Placed under Athen. 48, MO: Athen. 47, APF: 
Athen. 50, B. 

p. 43, m. Mycenaram om. MO. 

» » 1. Placed under Athen. 32,M0O: Athen. 27, F: 28, 
A, 31 B, 35 P. 

p. 45, 1. avolasse MO: volasse AP: evolasse BF. 

» 47, d. Placed under Athen. 17, MO: 16, AP: 18, BF. 

ae Prati 2 n » Athen. 19, MO: Athen. 21, BAPF. 


1 The words in brackets appear to be added by the writer of the marginalia. 
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p. 49,a. Placed under Athen. 38, MO: 37, P: 39, AF: 
40 B. 

p. 61,d. Efesus condita ab Androco MO: ab Andronico 
APF: ab Androco vel ab Andronico B. 

p. 99, e. Hybicus MO: Hippicus B: Hibicus AP. 

» » d. Hystaspis MO: Hydaspis AP: Hidaspis B: His- 
taspis F, 

p- 115, 0. demisso MO: dimisso BAPF. 

, 131, f. vallo circumdans MO: circumdans BAPF. 

, 133, b. Gaius Lucilius MO: C. Lucius BAPF, 

» » & Uultacilius MO: Uultacius, B: Uulcacilius AP: 
Uttacilius F. 

.  p. 145, n. Spolentinis O: Polentinis M: Spolitinis F: 
Spoletinis AP: Politinis B. 

p. 155, h. luxoriae MO: luxuriae BAPF. 

, 181, h. Athalamos MO: Athlamos B: xt missus natali 
AB: Quadraginta missus natali P. 

p. 192, k. subuersa MO: euersa BAPF. 

, 197, v. Probus praefectus Illyrici MO: Illyrici Equitius 
comes BAPF. 

This last point, as Mommsen has remarked (Hermes, XXIV. 
pt. 3), has a certain historical importance, Probus being the civil 
and Equitius the military chief of Illyricum, the native country 
of Jerome. The former, Sex. Petronius Probus, was a man 
of great influence and power, of very doubtful character, but a 
notoriously dangerous enemy (Amm. Marcell. xxvu. 11, 2). — 
Jerome wrote his Chronicle in the East, and so could venture 
to assign the guilt to its real author, but his western copyists 
were not so independent, and found it safer to substitute the 
less powerful, but more innocent Equitius. 

Among instances of agreement between O and F may be 
mentioned : 

p.117,n. ‘Ab hoc loco Edesseni sua tempora computant, 
om. F, while in O it is inserted in the margin in the same hand 
as the other marginalia. 

p. 137, tit. C. Julius Caesar a. 11 mensibus vir OF: vir 
M: vi BAP. 

p. 187, p. ‘Ab hoe loco Antiocheni sua tempora comput- 


3? 
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ant,’ om. OF. O however has in the margin “ Antiocheni 
annorum suorum numerum XC Caesares (perhaps a C. Caesare) 
computant.” 

p. 139, f. Cicero, ut quibusdam placet, interficitur in Caietis, 
om. OF, O however has it in the margin. 

p. 147,s. blanditias OF: blandimentas A: blandimta P: 
blanditiam BM. 

p. 173, m. Maximinus OF: Maximus BAPM. 

, 189; +t. Cinalense OF: Cibalense BAPM. 

» 191, b. in uilla sua Spalato OF: in uillae suae palatio 
BAPM. 

In not a few cases OFM agree against the other Mss. Thus 

p. 45,c. allegabat OFM: allegebat AP: alligabat B. 

» » g. Gedeon, iudex OFM: iudex om. cett. 

,, 53, tit. Demophon OFM: Demofon AP: Demofoon B. 

» 61,1. vel Cumae: om. OFM. 

» » mM bellum OFM: excidium BAP. 

, 133, tit. “Syriae et Asiae regnum deficit,” om. OFM. 

» 139, e. populi OFM: Pupili A: Popili BP. 

,, 143,1. construit OFM: construxit BAP. 

» 163,¢c. in insulam Pontiam OFM: in insulam Pon- 
tianam BAP. 

p.171,¢. vitae suae OFM: aetatis suae BAP. 

, 198, p. After “Basilius Caesariensis episcopus Cappa- 
dociae clarus habetur” OFM have “qui multa continentiae et 
ingenii bona uno superbiae malo perdidit.” P has this, but in 
the margin; BA omit it. 

Cases of agreement with AP, many of them confirmed by M, 
are very frequent. The following must suffice: 

p. 39, d. liberatus sit OMAP: est BF. 

, 41, g. spectatores OMAP: expectatores BF. | 

» 61, f. perseuerauerat OMP: perseuerat A: perseuerauit 
F: perseuerabat B, 

p- 65, tit. Psusennes OP: Pseusennes AF’: Susennes B. 

, 87,p. Lampsacus OPM: Lamsacus BAF, 

,» 103, c. Pannyasis OAM: Panniasis cett. 

» 115,s. Paraetonium OAP: Parethonium F: Paretonium 
BM. 
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p-. 133, z. aetatis suae APOM : aetatis BF. 

, 137,0. primus apud Romanos APOM: primus Ro- 
manus BF. 

p. 187, v. postularint OPM: postularent F: postularont B. 

» 155,b. regente APO: regnante BMF. 

, 157,1. “Prima persecutio a Nerone,” om. APO. 

, 173, ¢. Dionysius OPM: Dyonisius F: Dionisius B. 

Lastly, between O and APF or APFM there is a very large 
number of agreements, of which a few may be noted :— 

p. 37, k. Cadmia APFO: Cadmea BM. 

» 41,¢c. seruiuit APFOM: seruiit B. 

» 07,a. Samariae APFOM: in Samaria B. 

p- 67, tit. Justus is given as a cognomen to Josaphat by 
APFOM: omitted by B. 

p. 77, tit. Boccharis annos xt APFO: xtiv1 B. 

» 79,f. TIohel APFMO: Amos B. 

» 91,d. — extruxit APFMO: instruxit B. 

, 115,n. pugnaverat APFO: pugnaverit BM. 

, 119, a. .Samaritarum APFMO: Samaritanorum B. 

,, 133, m. qui added by APFMO: omitted by B. 

» 137, x. Prohibitae lecticis margaritisque uti ne APFO: 
electris B: electis M, where Dr Schoene has with singular want 
of judgment chosen to follow B in spite of Suetonius Caes. 43. 

p. 145, r. agnoscitur ABFOM: nascitur B. 

, 147, h. nonagies tercentena APFOM: xcirt centena B. 

, 153,r. Sub procuratore Iudaeae AFFOM: Sub quo pro- 
curatore etc. B. 

p. 157, r. libertit APFOM: libertini B. 

» 161, 0. philosophos Romana urbe pepulit APFOM: Ro- 
manos B, 

p. 195, t. Chrestus APFMO: Charistus B. 

» 196k. specialiter APFMO: peculiariter B. 

With AB there is one remarkable coincidence. Under the 
Ist year of Julian (Schoene p. 196 g) Jerome states that Lucifer 
“adscitis duobus aliis confessoribus” raised the Catholic Paulinus 
to the episcopate of Antioch. To this ABO add in the margin 
“Gorgonium dicit de Germanicis et Cymatium de Gabala 
(Gabata QO). 
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That there are a certain number of points in which BO 
agree against the rest is not wonderful, but on the whole both 
M and O have much greater affinity with the family APF than 
they have with B. 

Dr Schoene arranges the Mss. used by him in the following 
tabular form, the Greek letters representing Mss. which have 
not survived : 





£ 
a 3 
Deh oi 
y B (Bonifaci) 
Fcc tli nse 
B A 8 
i ie Pex 


To find room for M and O, possibly this scheme might be 
modified as follows: | 
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It is hardly probable that any better Mss, than MO will 
be forthcoming to serve as the basis of the text of Jerome, 
but it is not unlikely that Mss. worth consulting still lurk in 
out-of-the-way libraries which may have eluded all the vigilance 
of Dr Schoene. However, amply sufficient materials are now at 
hand for a fresh edition of the Chronicle, and this will now be 
pushed forward without further delay. 


KE. G. HARDY. 


ON THE TEXT OF ORIGEN AGAINST CELSUS. 


In his elaborate and careful discussion of the MSS of 
Origen’s Treatise against Celsus, lately published in Harnack’s 
Texte und Untersuchungen, Dr Koetschau classes all the known 
codices in two families, derived respectively from Vatic. Gr. 386 
(V) of the thirteenth century, and Paris. Suppl. 616 (P) which 
was written in A.D. 1340. I had myself reached a similar result 
by an independent course of investigation, when I wrote the 
article, On the Text of the Philocalia of Origen, in vol. xvmI, 
no. 35, of this Journal: but, together with V and P, I retained 
as possibly independent another MS, Ven. 45. Dr Koetschau 
has since shewn conclusively that this is a copy of V. Although 
lack of sufficient information compelled me then to suspend my 
judgment on the relation of these principal codices, I knew 
enough to say that it was quite conceivable that V was actually 
the parent of all the existing MSS. Subsequent study of both 
V and P—the one in the Vatican, the other, by the courtesy of 
the authorities of the Bibliotheque Nationale, in our own Uni- 
versity Library—has led me to the conclusion that P is copied 
from V. This view is directly contrary to Dr Koetschau’s judg- 
ment. I have been forced to it with regret, as its establish- 
ment leaves the text of this great work dependent on a single 
thirteenth century codex. 

The question is so important in view of Dr Kootschatt S pro- 
mised edition, that it deserves to be dealt with in detail. I 
shall first collect some instances in which the reading of P can 
only be satisfactorily explained when we consider the present 
condition of V. I shall then examine those passages which 
Dr Koetschau considers to be decisive on the other side. 
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It would not be difficult to find hundreds of examples in 
which P presents us with a reading which may be seen 
in V, written in, as a correction, by a hand different from 
that of the transcriber, but possibly of the same period. 
But in the majority of these instances V was at first wrongly 
written, and the alteration is an improvement of the text: 
and accordingly such cases, useful as they are to confirm our 
hypothesis when once it has been fairly established, cannot be 
relied on in the first instance as proofs of the derivation of P 
from V. For it might be argued that the contemporary corrector 
of V did no more than go back to the archetype, from which 
the transcriber had been copying, and correct the errors which 
his carelessness had introduced: and in this case it would be 
open to us to suppose that P was a more correct though a 
later copy of that same archetype. This is Dr Koetschau’s 
position. 

We must fall back therefore on the much smaller class of 
passages, in which it can be shewn that V was at first rightly 
written, and that the alteration, subsequently made in it and 
accepted by P as the genuine reading, was a distinct deprava- 
tion of the text and not a recurrence to a more correct original. 
If P reproduces obvious blunders, the origin of which can be 
traced to the corrector of V, then we have the strongest grounds 
for believing that P was copied from V. 

Fortunately at this point we have the aid of the Philocalia, 
about one-fifth of which consists of extracts from the Contra 
Celsum: and thus we are often able to decide at once which of 
two readings is the original one. Where the first hand of V 
has the support of the Philocalia, we have good reason to dis- 
trust the correction subsequently made in that MS; and the 
reappearance of this correction as the text of P is most readily 
explained by the hypothesis of the descent of P from V. 
This will be clear as we proceed to examine a few selected 
examples. 

(1) co, Cels. 1. 2 (Lomm. 1. p. 22) =Philoc. c. xv (Lomm. 
p. 75) as (se. Suvdpets) KatacKevactéov yeyovévat Kal éx Tod- 
Ady péev GAXv Kai éx Tod iyvy Sé avTav ett coLecOar K.T.r. P. 

The Philocalia is divided in its testimony between é« Tovdéde: 
19 
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ixvn avtov, and é« Tod lyvn adtev, omitting the troublesome 
dé. The transcriber of V wrote é« rod dé ixyvn avtav, but a 
later hand has drawn a stroke of the pen through the 6é, and 
has inserted a fresh 5é above the line between ‘yyy and avtav. 
Thus the reading of P can be at once accounted for. 

I am aware that against this and many similar instances it 
may be urged that the correction may have been made by the 
corrector whose business it was to compare the new copy with 
its archetype; and that P may really preserve the true reading 
of that archetype, from which the transcriber of V had er- 
roneously departed. But the divergence of the Philocalia text 
makes such an explanation extremely improbable here. 

(2) ec. Cels. i. 20 (Lomm. 1. p. 45). The true text is: 
eim@v Kal" EXqvas Tadta vomifery apyata, os pec BvTepa, dia 
Tos KaTakAvopovs Kal Tas éexTrupdcets, ov TEEWpHKaTLW OVD 
ATOMVNMovEevova ty. 

Here P has the absurd reading od ov teQewpyxacw, which 
is explained the moment we see the Vatican codex, which gives 
ov tePewpyxaciv with ov added apparently by another hand 
just above the letter +. It was obviously intended as a cor- 
rection of the impossible od, but P adds it to the text. 

(3) ¢« Cels. iii, 54 (Lomm. 1. p. 326)=Philoc. ¢. xviii 
(Lomm. p. 128). Here zadedcar has been subsequently cor- 
rected in V into mwadevecOar. P accepts the correction: but 
the Philocalia has traidedcat, which gives an equally good 
sense, and is no doubt the original reading. | 

(4) c. Cels. iv. 75 (Lomm. m1. p. 114) = Philoc. c. xx (Lomm. 
p. 137). mpos tov acéBevav judv Kxatnyopotvta V, wpds thy 
acéBeav Huav KaTnyopovrta P. 

Here 77v is obviously wrong, and the fact that the centre 
of the o in tov (which is rightly read in the Philocalia as well) 
is thickly blotted in V, and might easily be misread, can 
hardly be a mere coincidence. 

(5) ce. Cels. iv. 938 (Lomm. 11. p. 150) = Philoc. c. xx (Lomm. 
p-. 156). 60ev eizrep ddX0 Tt Macéws TeOavpaka, kal TO ToLodTO 
Oavpatos eivai arodavodmar aéwov, OTe K.7.r. Philoe. 

In V eivas was omitted by the transcriber: then it was felt 
to be necessary to complete the sense, and it appears as an 
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addition above the line after a@&ov. P takes it into the text in 
this new place. 

(6) oc. Cels. iv. 99 (Lomm. I. p. 162) = Philoc. c. xx (Lomm. 
p. 162). ovxovy avOpdérw teroinrat Ta wavta Philoc. rightly. 

In V ta was omitted and ravta alone was read: then ravta 
was altered into radra with such care that the marks of 
erasure are only faintly perceptible. P accepts the new reading 
as its text. This one instance would by itself be almost over- 
whelming proof that P must be copied from V. 

It would not be difficult to increase this list of changes made 
in V after its original transcription and tacitly accepted by P as 
the true text; and indeed to increase it indefinitely, if we were 
content to reckon instances where the text is not demonstrably 
depraved by the alteration. But I have refrained from quoting 
such cases, because, as I have said, it might be answered that in 
them V had only been corrected back to the common archetype 
from which P had not diverged. But to the instances I have 
given such a reply cannot, I think, be made. 

I now pass on to consider the cases quoted by Dr Koetschau 
as proving beyond a doubt that P cannot be copied from V. 

(1) oe. Cels. iv. 70 (Lomm. 11 p. 107). Dr Koetschau says 
(p.59 n. 4): ‘Here the first hand of Vat. has omitted the words, év 
Tots aTrevKTols’ ypnotwwtatous 8 écecOas, owing to the écecOar 
which precedes them; and the second hand has restored them in 
the margin. But in Par. only the words ypnoiuwtatous & 
éceoOas are omitted. If the scribe of Par. had taken the words 
év Tois amevxtois from the margin of Vat., it is inconceivable 
that he should have overlooked the words yp. & éo., which are 
also in the margin of Vat.’ 

The facts are hard enough to explain anyhow: and I cannot 
think that Dr Koetschau’s suggestion, that there may have been 
something in the common archetype to give rise to error, is 
likely to commend itself. But when we examine V to seek 
for an explanation, we find that in the margin the words are 
arranged thus : 

év Tols amEVKTOLS. 
XPNTLMLWTATOUS 
S &recbar. 
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Evidently the stop after daevxtots threw the scribe out; 
and he may have supposed that the other words were meant to 
come in somewhere lower down, though he ultimately forgot 
them, or found no place for them. Thus on my hypothesis an 
explanation is forthcoming at once: on any other bypothesis I 
am quite at a loss for any probable explanation at all. I claim 
this passage then as a fresh proof that P is copied from V. 

(2) On p. 64 Dr Koetschau gives three instances in which 
P has left a blank space, although the text of V is perfectly 
clear. These three passages then go to prove that P is in- 
dependent of V: and they are to be explained by the ravages of 
time on the common archetype during the interval between the 
two copies. 

This is the most serious difficulty that my hypothesis has to 
encounter. But on the whole I am satisfied that it is not in- 
surmountable. 

The first instance is e. Cels. v. 24 (Lomm. 1 p. 206): 
itis sess: wuyis P, Kal ddr Te vyjs V. But Dr Koetschau has 
apparently not observed that above the word ado in V there is 
a mark which is often placed over a dubious reading, and in the 
margin opposite to it is the symbol €r’ (= je, or ‘quaere’). 
I think that this was a sufficient reason why the scribe should 
suspend his judgment until he could form a conjecture of his 
own, as he often does, to replace the suspected reading. 

The second instance, c. Cels. vi. 8 (Lomm. I. p. 314), Dr 
Koetschau quotes thus: é} 77...... tov P, érri tH cvotaces TOU V. 
But here again we are not in full possession of the facts. V 
reads ouytace:, or possibly cvvardces, for it is not quite clear 
which is intended. We can understand that here too the scribe 
of P might wish to wait for further light. 

In the third case, e. Cels. vi. 23 (Lomm. IL. p. 340), repoav 
issst AaBortes P, repcadv 7 KaBelpwv AaBdovtes V, the unfamiliar 
word xaBelpwr seems again to have given him pause, though it 
is written plainly enough. 

(3) On p. 61 ff. we have a formidable list of forty striking 
examples of the variation of P from V. If a tolerable account 
can be rendered of these variants, we may rest satisfied that 
our hypothesis is the true solution of the problem. 
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(i) In four of these, namely nos. 4, 5, 10, 16, we learn from 
the independent evidence of the Philocalia text that V is right 
and P is wrong. These four then we may at once put out of 
court, 

(ii) We may dismiss in the same way eleven other in- 
stances, where it is demonstrable from the context that V is 
right and P is wrong. These are nos. 6, 8, 18, 15, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 28, 39, 40. 

(iii) In ten more the probability is either in favour of the 
greater accuracy of V, or else so undeterminable that they are 
of no value as evidence on either side, They are nos, 2, 7, 9, 
14, 25, 27, 29, 32, 36, 38. 

(iv) In two instances of quotation from the New Testament, 
nos. 1 and 31, P returns to the vulgate reading, and is there- 
fore to be suspected. 

(v) The three instances numbered 33, 34, 35, might be 
useful auxiliaries in a fairly strong cause, but no one would 
think of relying on them if they are left at all alone. 

Thirty out of the forty instances of noticeable divergence 
between V and P are thus set on one side: and the remaining 
ten must now be taken singly. 

No. 11. amarny V, dravrnow P. I should have reckoned 
this among the instances in which V was supported by the 
Philocalia, but that the facts are not quite accurately stated by 
Dr Koetschau. For V has azayrnv, and the scribe of P at first 
wrote amdvrnoww, but afterwards placed dots above and below 
the former v, so as to correct the reading to amdtnow. The 
Philocalia shews us that azdrny is the genuine reading. 

No. 12. spérepov V, juepov P. Here 7pepov has the 
support of the Philocalia, and in any case is obviously right. 
But the Paris scribe first wrote nuérepov, and subsequently erased 
it and substituted #epov, which is spread out so as to cover the 
larger space. 

No. 24. émixAnpodcavta V, [és in ras.] tAnpdaavta P. 
But a careful examination of P shews that 7 is here written over 
the end portion of the erasure; so that we are led to believe 
that P.at first had the exact reading of V, and that the new 
reading was an afterthought altogether. 
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No. 26. aon V, arodeén P. Here again the process of 
correction is visible in P: a darker stroke under the 2» has 
made it into the triangular form of 6. 

No. 37. éypn & «i Tovto ws TO eivat adnOes v, éyphy s et 
-todTo Hv adnOés P. Here the scribe of P, failing to emend os 
To into wero, as was done later, altered the text to save the 
sense. 

No. 17. opacewv V, opéwv P. The reading of V makes 
nonsense, and P gives the obvious correction: but Herodotus, 
from whom Origen is quoting, wrote ovpéwv. 

No. 19. efddérav V, é\Anvov P. This is in a quotation 
from Plato, and edéy is the true reading. P is thus clearly 
further from the truth than V, and gives us a mere guess. 

We are now left with three instances only that need 
seriously detain us. 

One of these I cannot explain away. Such weight as it 
_ has, is all against me. This is No. 30, pév os V, pévar P. 
Here pévwy must be right, and it is the Philocalia reading. 
There is nothing in either of the MSS to throw light on the 
matter. I can only congratulate the scribe of P on what I 
hold to be his simple and felicitous emendation. 

In No. 3, émictpedias V, émictpodyns P, I do. not think 
he has been equally successful. Probably we should read the 
rarer word éwiotpedeias. 

No. 23 I have reserved to the end, because it involves a 
matter of interpretation, which cannot be summarily dismissed. 

It is c. Cels. vi. 9 (Lomm. IL p. 431) = Philoc. c. xv (Lomm. 
p. 89). The argument is this. Certain close followers of our Lord 
are alone in a position to understand Him aright: such disciples 
as Peter; such, again, as Jamesand John. e? ris éore Ilérpos... 
Kal el Tivés eiow x AOYov THY yéverw AaBovTEs peyaohaver, 
oitives ovdev atrodéovat vontns Bpovths (Philoc.). This last 
clause may be rendered: ‘and such as derive their parentage 
from loud-sounding words, which in no way fall short of spiritual 
(as opposed to material) thunder.’ Now V reads peyadddavol 
tives, ovdev aATrodéovew ot THs BpovtTys. But P reads peyadd- 
gwvot tives, ovdev atrodedvaw viol THs BpovTns eivat. This 
conjecture, for such I believe it to be, has indeed a kind of 
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momentary plausibility: but Iam convinced that the true 
reading is that of the Philocalia, which will account for the 
variants. Thus by a very common contraction and a very 
simple itacism the passage would be written: weyaropovolrwes 
ovdev arrodéovetvoitis Bpovths, which at once produces the 
meaningless reading of V. Then P took the matter in hand, 
with his customary determination to restore an intelligible 
sense. He was led by the tenor of the whole passage and the 
expression yéveowv NaBovres to the words of 8. Mark (iii. 17, 
viol Bpovtrs) which are in SHeae s mind; and ‘he hazarded the 
emendation viol THs BpovTis eivat. 

I cannot think, as Dr Koetschau does, that this reading of 
P is the original text. For, in the first place, it is impossible 
to account for the variants if we make this our starting point. 
For (a) why should eivas have been lost both in V and in the 
Philocalia ? (b) Why should so well known a phrase as ‘sons of 
thunder’ have been displaced ? (c) Is it likely that viot should 
have become oi, and then -v of tis have become the vonrjs of 
the Philocalia? And, secondly, the sense of the passage is 
greatly weakened by the introduction of viol tis BpovtTys. 
The reading of P would refer ofruves to the e¢ twes before it: 
‘such as derive their parentage from words, loud-sounding 
persons who in no way fall short of being sons of thunder.’ 
Both the sense and the construction seem to be in favour of 
the former reading, which I have shewn to have the superior 
claim to originality from the textual point of view. 

I think I may now claim to have established my view that 
P is a copy of V. Many of the instances ranged on the other 
side have on a closer examination proved to be friends rather 
than foes. But it is due to Dr Koetschau that I should point 
out the great advantage which an investigator has, who goes to 
a MS with the knowledge that there is something dubious 
about particular passages, and consequently devotes special 
pains to discover whether there have been erasures or alter- 
ations made in them. In a MS like V the slight modifications 
of the original transcript are so exceedingly numerous, and it is 
so difficult to decide which of them were made at once by the 
transcriber and which by subsequent correctors, that it was 
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almost inevitable that many of the small details which I have 
mentioned should escape the eye of an earlier collator, who did 
not as yet know that there were variants to be accounted for. 
But this condition of V makes it essentially important that 
much labour should be expended, not only in ascertaining its 
present readings, but also in noting the slightest changes or 
erasures. It is our only authority for Origen’s words, excepting 
in those passages which SS. Gregory and Basil copied into 
their Philocalia. And conjectural emendation, to which we are 
ultimately driven in certain places, must have as its starting 
point an exact knowledge of the present condition of V. We 
may hope, therefore, that Dr Koetschau will delay the pub- 
lication of his new text of the Contra Celsum, until he has 
been able himself to examine with the utmost care the one 
codex to which alone we can henceforth attach any value at all. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


THE DIDACHE COMPARED WITH THE SHEPHERD 
OF HERMAS. 


BRYENNIUS in his edition of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles takes the Shepherd of Hermas to be the source of some 
of its sayings, namely in chaps. 1. v., x1. Zahn, Funk and others, 
on the contrary, give the priority to the Teaching. In this 
article, in which the question of the mutual relation of the two 
documents is discussed, I take the titles of the Teaching and its 
chapters in their order, and compare passages in the work of 
“Hermas,” without in the first instance assuming anything on 
other grounds as to the date or integrity of either writing. 

1. The Titles of the Teaching. 7 

The Teaching has for its superscription, d:day7 tadv Sddexa 
a7rocTodwy, and its first lines in the manuscript are, 

Aidaxyn xuplov Sia trav Sedexa atroctéNwv Tols Overt" dol vo 
cial’ pia tTHS Cwns Kal pia Tod Pavatouv' Siadhopa S€é ToXX? peTa- 
ED tav Ovo 6b@V" K.T.X. 

It is disputed which title is the more authentic; but the 
presumption is in favour of the latter, which is embodied in the 
text. So in the Gospel according to St Mark, to take one 
example out of many, the “Apy7 Tod evayyediou "Inood Xpicrod 
of the opening verse is older than the superscription, In A post. 
Const. vii, the Apostles say jets Erdpevor TH SidacKkdrw Xpioto 
...papev ws Svo od0é elo, ula THs Cwns Kal pia tod Oavdrou 
(chap. 1), ...€av d€ arrnv Sidaynv knpioon Tap’ iv vpiv wapé- 
Swxev 6 Xpictos Se nu@v, Td TovovT@ wn TVYYwpELTE EVYapLoTeEtY 
(chap. 27). Thus the Teaching is quoted as Avday7) Xpiotod 
dia TOV atootéAwy. In the Lpistle of Barnabas, the precepts 
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of the Two Ways are dccat@pata Kxupiov (chap. xxi.).. Are there 
any traces of the title Avdayy xvpiov x.7.r. in the Shepherd of 
Hermas ? 

(1) In the Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy Apostles the 
subject matter of the Way of Life in the Teaching is divided 
into twelve sets of precepts, one of which is put into the mouth 
of each of the Twelve Apostles. John commences. Matthew 
follows with wavta baa pr Oérers cou yevéoOar x.7.r. Then 
Peter says ov dovevoess x.7.X., and so on. In Hermas likewise 
there are twelve Commandments. The Shepherd, like the Ecel. 
Canons, by the number of its évtoNai (cf. Sevrépa Sé évtody THs 
dvdayns, Did. chap. ii.) possibly hints at the d:a tév dedexa of 
the Leaching. In Simi. ix. 2—15 there are twelve virgins and 
twelve women in black, and prophets, apostles and teachers are 
spoken of, as in the Didaché. 

(2) In Simil. ix. 17 of Hermas it is written, ra dpn tadTa 
Ta dwdexa Sadexa purai eiow ai KaTorKodcat OAoV TOV KOoMOV 
exnpvxOn ovv eis Ta’Tas 6 vids Tov Beod dia THY arrocTOAOY. 
And he explains his ¢vAai by €@vn—Axove, dnoiv’ ai Sedexa 
dural av’tat ai Katoikovcat brov Tov Kdcpov SHdexa Orn eici, 
thus saying in effect that Christ was preached to the twelve 
€0vn of the world dva tév arocrddwr, the peculiar number 
twelve assigned to the nations, instead of the usual seventy, to 
which the Seventy Apostles correspond, being suggested perhaps 
by the da trav dédexa amrocrorwr of the Teaching. According 
to the Hecl. Canons quoted above, the Twelve Apostles were 
commanded é«rréuyracOat Tovs Adyous eis OANY THY oiKoUpéevyY, 
that is to say, to preach them [dor] tots €0vecwv, and for that 
purpose the world was divided into provinces according to their 
number. In the Greek there is apparently a hiatus at apo Tod’ 
MaéArete KAnpotabar tas érrapyias, but the Coptic version reads, 
‘“‘He enjoined us saying (whereas we had not yet divided the 
countries among us), Ye shall divide them among you so that 
each one may take his place according to your number,” If 
this later work assigns a specific évtoAy of the Teaching and 
an €@vos to each of the Twelve Apostles, we may think that 
Hermas, in his passage about the twelve nations as well as by 
his twelve Commandments, is referring to the title dsday7 xupiov 
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Sia tov Sed5exa adroctéXwr Tois EOveocw. In the Gospel the 
Apostles correspond to the twelve tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 
28): the nations also are called “tribes” (xxiv. 30). 
2. Chapters 1., v. 
In Mand. ii. of Hermas we read : 
> / \ bd] A » oe 3 tal / es ¢ fa \ io / 
épyatou To dyabov kal éx THv KOT @Y Gov dy Oo Feds didwolw 
cot Taow vaoTepovpévoss Sidov amr@s wn Stotalov tive 
a x / \ A, r / _ A \ ¢e \ / 
dds 7 Tive pr des méow didov waotw: "ap 0 Beds Sid0c8at 
A € fi > / 
Oérer x tay idiwv Swpnudtov. of otvy NapPRavortes atroda- 
covow doyov Td Yew Sia Ti EXaBov Kal eis Th of pev ya 
Y 4 c ad Y P 
/ > / ¢ 
AapBavovtes OrABopevor ov SixacOnocovtas, ot Sé év VTroKpices 
NapBadvovtes ticovow Siknv. 6 ovv didods ab@ds ctw" ws yap 
” \ nr / \ / / € a 5) \ 
é\aBev mapa Tod Kupiov THv Staxoviay Tedécar aTrOs avTnVY 
SR \ / / a x \ A 
érérecev wndév Staxpiver Tivs SO 7) un S@. 
In chap. i. of the Teaching there is a parallel passage : 
mavtt TO aitodyti oe Sidov Kal yn ataiter’ Tact yap Oéret 
disocbat 6 Tatip ex Tév idiov yapicpdtav' paKapios 6 did0vs 
KaTa Tv évTOAnVY, GO@os yap éoTW' oval TO AapBavoytu et 
pev yap xpelav éxov NapBaver Tis GO@os éotar’ o Sé pr) yXpeiav 
” t , e / oF ee le A g\ , 
éyav Sécet Sixny, ivati éhaBe Kal eis Ti’ €v cuvoyh dé yevomevos 
. ' eee, ae P \ 5) . t ee 
éEetacOncetar Tepl wv Erpake Kai ovk éfedevoerar éxetOev 
HEX pus ov amob@ TOV éoxaron KodpavTnv. aAda kal mept 
tToutou 6é elgayr a, Bpaorarten 1) edenwoovyn gou eis TAS YElpas 
cov péexpis av yve@s tive Sas. 
To this add from chap. iv.: 
ov dSsataces Sodvas ovdé Sid0vs yoyyioets, yudon yap Tis 
éotwv 6 TOU pLcOod Kadds avTaTosoThs. 
There are several indications that the passage from Hermas 
is not original. 
pn Scotavoy] Suctafwy is a remarkable word, and its con- 
nexion with dodvas is almost unique. If we find dsorafeuw 
Sodvat in the Shepherd and the Two Ways only, the presump- 
tion is that the passages in which it is found are not inde- 
pendent. That Hermas knew the saying ov duoracess Sodvar 
k.7.r. is evident from the following passages : 
Simil. ii, drav otv avahOn 6 mrovowos emi Tov mévnTa 
Kal yopnyjcn avtT@ ta Séovra, mictevwv STL O épyaceTtat eis 
Tov wévnta Suvnoetar Tov piaOov evpeiy Tapa TO Deg... 
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eTLYOPNYEL OLY O TAOVELOS TO TEVNTL TAVTA AOLTTAKTOS...EK 
TOV OwpnuaT@v Tod Kuplov. 

Simil. ix. 24, cal ék tév KoTwv avtov tavtl avOpore@ 
exopnyncav avoveloloTws Kai GdLtGTAKTS. 6 OY KUPLOS 
idov THY aTAOTHTA avTaV Kal Tacay vyTioTnTa émAnOvVEV 
avTovs év Tols KOTOLS THY YELpav avTaY Kal éyapitwaeV avTOVS 
év Tacn mpaket avTOV. 

Thus he virtually quotes the saying ov ductaces «.7.r. of 
(if not from) the Teaching, with the variation ovedioces for 
yoryyvoes, perhaps under the influence of St James, who 
writes in chap. i. 5, 6, aiteitw mapa tod Sudovtos Oeov 
Tao aTAOS Kal pn ovetdifovTos, Kat SoOncetar avTo 
aiteito O& év wictes pndev Siaxpivopevos. Cf. in Mand. ii. 
wdaow Sidouv aTdas. 

But he not only quotes, he misquotes, and thus makes it 
still plainer that he is a copyist. In the original, ov ducTdoess 
dodvat is an injunction not to hesitate whether to give at all 
or not: Hermas however makes it a command not to dis- 
criminate between one and another in giving*, Afterwards he 
expresses this better in the words pndév Siaxpiveyv tin 86 7 
pn 6d. Corresponding to the undev dvaxpivopevos of St James 
as cited above he writes in Mand. ix. 2—6, aitod ddictaxtws 
«.7.r. In St James i. 5, 6 the thing to be asked for is not alms 
but cod/a, Hermas knows this and writes, aite?ra: wap’ avtod 
avveow K.T.r. (Sim. v. 4, 3; 1x. 2, 6), substituting for codia 
[ Vis. i. 3, 4] a Didaché word taken from chap. xii, cvveow ydp 
&€ere SeEvdy Kal apiotepay. 

Swpnuatov] A word from St James (i. 17) substituted for 
yapiopatwv. It is used again in Sim. ii. 7. Cf. Rom. v. 16. 

voTepovpévors| Omit this, and the passage has the clear and 
consistent sense, “Give to all indiscriminately, throwing the 
responsibility of receiving unworthily upon the receiver”; 
which is also the meaning of the Teaching. But Hermas says, 
“Give to all that need, for God wills that we should give to 
all whether they need or not.” Notice in the Teaching tote- 
povvtwy (xi., end), and @Ar@opevor (v.). 

* Compare the strained use of St Matthew’s dvoxddws in Sim. viii. 10, 3, 
duockddws O€ Tis adTaY dmroOavetrat. 
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of O& év Umoxpice K.T.r.| Sim. ix. 19, 3, dua Sé rv ériOupiav 
TOU Anumatos VirexpiOnaay, Kal...Ticovort Sixknv twa. Notice in 
chap. ii. of the Teaching, ov« éon wreovéxtns ovdé Gprrak ovdé 
vmoxpitys, and the like collocation in chap. v.; and compare, 
“ Lying leads to theft” (chap. 111.). 
KoT@v| The phrase é« tav Korav cov dv 6 Beds Sidwciv cot 
‘is clearly composite, and combines the precepts to give of one’s 
yapicuata and to labour to have to give [Eph. iv. 28]. The 
whole passage in which it stands is a farrago of the three 
sayings of the Teaching, (1) wavtl t@ aitodytt K.7.X., (2) idpa- 
TaT@ K.T.r., (3) ov Siotacers x.7.X. It mars the sense of (1) 
by interpolating vortepovpévors, which (as Bryennius saw) cor- 
responds to the péypis av yrds tin Ses of (2). It connects 
tive d@s with (3), which it misquotes. And it has «dor, 
corresponding to (épwrdtw, in a phrase which again mixes up 
(1) and (2). Notice that é« tév xére@y occurs in two of the 
three passages cited above from the Shepherd: the idea of the 
pucOes from God in Simil. ii. and ix. (6 ody xdptos «.7.d.) and 
at the end of Mand. ii, 6 ovv ovtws amdAds Staxovav TO Ded 
Enoerat: and pr) duotafovr likewise, or its equivalent, in all three 
contexts. With the third passage compare also in Mand. ii. 
‘Amvérnta éye Kal axakos yivou | Did. iii.| cai €on ws Ta vyTLAa. 
ispotat| Observe that in Sim. v. 6, 2,...ovdels yap aumrenov 
dvvatat okadjvat dtep KoTov~Kal moyGov, where idp@tos 
would have been very appropriate, Hermas does not use the 
word, In Vis. ii. 9,a parallel to Mand. ii., he writes, "Axovcaté 
pov téxva (Did. iv.], éyd tuds e&éOpewa n.t.r. Sid TO éXeEos 
TOD Kupiov Tod éd’ vuds otak~avTos THY SixatocUryn?, a 
form of expression suggested by, iSpatatrw 7 éXenuoovvn cov, 
which Hermas spiritualises. Of. orafew idpdra. 
év cvvoxy Sé yevouevos éLetacOncerar Tept dv érpake Kat 
ovK é€eNevoetat exeiey péxpis ob amrod® Tov éxyaTov Kodpar- 
Tnv|* He allegorises év ovvoyy in Vis. il. 7, 6, eis TodTov Tov 
mupyov ov dvvavtas appocar Etép@ Sé TOT Appocove.y 
ToAV €XaTTOVL, Kal TodTO érav BacavicOdcw Kal éxTdn- 
* The reader who is less familiar 9 (p. 320) how Hermas was accustomed 


with the Teaching than with the Epistle to use his materials. ; 
of St James will see at once from sect. 
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pwcwow Tas nuépas K.T.r. OTe peTérXaBov [Did. i, ovat TO 
AauwBavortt. Sim. ix. 31, 5, in the Greek of Antiochus, ovat 
K.T.r.| TOD pywatos Tov Sixaiov. The round stones have to be 
squared (Vis. iii. 6, 6). Notice in 7, 1—2, for the connexion 
with the Way of Life, rnv dov avtav thv adnOwnv...whavevtar 
...Covtos [Did. i. and vi.]. Sim. vi. 3, 1, paotvyotpeva kal 
Taraitwpovpeva [Vis. il. 7, 1]...007T@s €Bacavifovto Kat 
avoxnv od\ws ov“ eixov. Sim. vi. 5, 1, wept tod ypovov ths 
atatns Kal tpudns [Did. xvi., riotews] kal Bacdvov x.7r.r. Cf. 
Matt. xviii. 34. Sim. vi. 3, 6, kata tas mpakeus adtév. Sim. 
ix. 28, 4, €EntracOncav. 7, mapadoOjcecbe cis Serpwrnptov. 
Vis. 1. 8, aiywarwrtiopor K.T.X. 

For more on Did. i. and Mand. ii. see in sect. 10 b (p. 322). . 

Chap. ii. Some things forbidden in this chapter are in- 
cluded under the term opotdpata trois éOveow (Mand. iv. 1). 
Hermas uses xevos of the wevdorpodyrns in Mand. xi., and very 
frequently uses pvnotxaxety and prnotxaxia, words not found in 
the New Testament. On ovdé vroxpitys see above (p. 301). 

ov traopGopycets...o0 povedaoes téxvov év POopa] Vis. i. 
3, 1, dAAd gidotexvos wy ovK évovbéTers Gov TOY oiKoV, GANA 
apjKxas avtov katapOaphvar Sevvds. 

ov dappaxevoers| He spiritualises this in Vis. iii. 9, 7, wn 
ylvecOe buotot Tots happaxols’ of happaxol pév oty Ta happaka 
avtTav eis Tas mwuEiSas Bactralovow [Did. vi.], tuets 5é ro hap- 
pakov Umer Kal Tov idv eis THY Kapdiav. 

ov KakorXoynoels...7 Suywocia] Vis. ii. 2, 3, ovx améxeTat 
THS YAWoons €v 7 TovnpEveTar. 

ov Arn BovAnv tovnpav| Vis.i. 8; 11. 8. Sdm. ix. 28, 4. 

ov puonces tavta advOpwtrov] Sim. ix. 24, 2, cal mwavtote 
omTAayyvoyv éyovtes éwl wavta avOpwTov, Kal éx Tav KOTT@V 
K.T.N,. 

GNXA ois pev edéyEers «.7.r.] Sim. viii. 3, 5, ods pév...vi. 3, 
6, eis ayabhv madeiav. Mand. viii. 10, dwapravovtas vovOeretv. 
Sim. ix. 11.3, Atav yap ce dyarrapev x.t.r. Vis. i. 1, 5, eréyEo. 

3. Chapter wi. 

The theme of the chapter is, réxvov pov hebye aro TavTos 
Tovnpov' Kal do TavTos Opotiov avtod. Hermas writes, "Ete 
yap, dnl, KUpte, Tovnpa Epya éoti; Kal ye ToAXa... KAeupa, 
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wetdoua, amoortépnais, wevdowaptupia, mreoveEla, émibupia 
movn pa, aTatTn, xevodofia, dhaloveta Kal Oca TovTOLS boa 
elow (Mand. vu): Cf. Cpol@paroy Touvnpav vas iv. 1), 
mapatAnota Kal buora (Mand. vi. 2). 

The chapter continues, 

2) yivou opyiros: ddnyet yap 7 Opyn mpos Tov Povoy. pndé 
Eprotns, unde éprotixds, wndé OvptKds* €x yap ToUT@Y aTdavToY 
povoe yevvOvTat. 

Hermas [Mand. xii. 4, 1, opyitws] may have had this for 
his text when he wrote in Mand. v. 2: 

» 5é d€vyoNla TpOTov pév pwpa oT, éhagpa Te Kal adpav. 
eita éx THS adpoovrns yivetar Tixpia, éx dé THS TiKpias Oupos, 
éx 5é Tod Oupod dpyn, éx Sé THs dpyns wyvis’ eita 7 pHs avTn 
€k TOTOUTMOY KAK@V. CUVLCTapLévn YyiveTaL duapTia peyadyn Kal 
aviatos. 

He teaches that irascibility leads on step by step to 
apuaptia peyadn, and his repeated yivetas é« [Vis. iii. 8, 7, 
yevvatat| corresponds to yevvy@vras éx in the Teaching. Cf. 
Sib. Orac. i. 185; Phocyl. 83. Mand. v. pia are with Maxpo- 
O@upos yivov, another precept of chap. iil. 

odonyel yap 7 émOupia eT ds ] Vis. 1. 2, 4, auaptiay éri- 
gdépovea. Mand. iv. 1, 8, émucmara.. Cf. Sim. v. 3,6. On 
pndé aicyporoyos see p. 306. 

On his apparent reference to the warning against divination, 
TEKVOV [LOU [Ln YlVOU OiwvoTKOTOS K.T.r. ex yap TOUT@Y aTaVTOV 
elomAoraTpia yevvatat, see under chap. xi. (p. 313). 

TéKVOV pov pn ylvouv evtaTns ered?) Odnyet TO Yredopa eis 
tv kroTnv| This is one of the most remarkable sayings in the 
Teaching. It is quoted as Scripture by Clement of Alexandria, 
and must have been of some antiquity when he wrote. The same 
thought is expressed by Hermas in Mand. ii1., thus: 

TlaAw por réyer, Arn Oevav ayatra, kai Taca adnbeta éx Tod 
oTOmaTos cov éxTropevécOa, iva TO mvedua D O OEds KaT@KICED 
év TH capkl tavTn addnOes evpcOR Tapa Tacw avOp@Tros Kab 
o’tws Sofac@noetat 6 KUptos 6 év Gol KaTOLKaY" STL 6 KUpLOS 
adnOwos év wavtl pnyatt, Kat ovdéeyv Tap avT@ w>evdos. of 
ovv Wevddopevor aOeTovar Tov KUpLoV Kal yivovTaL aToaTe- 
pntal Tov Kupiov, ur) Tapadidovtes avT@ THY TapaKaTaOnKnv 
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iv €XaBov. EdaBov yap wap avtod mvedwa aypevoTov. TOdTO 
€dy wevdes arroddcwcw, éulavay thy évtodnv Tod Kupiov Kal 
eyévovTo aTroaTepnTai. 

Comparing the sayings, 


e an A a > A ‘ 
oonyel TO Wevdopa els THV KAOTID, 
ot \revdopevor yivovtat atooTepnrat, 


and taking into account their singular character, we may safely 
say that one of them depends upon the other. Which then is 
the original? The former is one of a series of sayings on the 
Decalogue, and Hermas seems to be attempting to illustrate 
and justify it,as it is a saying of some difficulty. The spirit of 
man, he says, is given him on trust by the Lord. Lying 
corrupts it, so that when the time comes to restore the wapa- 
xataOnxn he cannot give it back in its integrity. Thus he 
becomes an azrootepntyns. Such a treatment of the text Lying 
leads to theft is quite in the style of the Shepherd. On the 
other hand great difficulties would have to be overcome before 
it could be made out that this saying is based upon the words 
of Hermas. 

Tpéu@v tovs AOyous SiatrayvTds ods HKoveas] Vis. i. 2, 1, 
Teppixas. 38, 3, TavTa yap Ta pnuata Exdpixta, a ov SvvaTtas 
av@peTos Bacraca [Did. vi.]. His synonym for tpéuer is 
from James i. 19. Ves. 11. 1, 5, tpdpos...cal doel dpixn. Sim. 
ix. 28, end, dsazravtos. Vis. iv. 7, of axnxoeuv. 

Ta oupBaivovta cot évepynuata x.t.r.| Mand. v. 2, 1, ovdé 
évepynoas Svvatat eis avtovds K.7.r. 7, cupBaiver. Sim. vii. 6, 
ov meT euod yivov, kal Suvvncopar wacav Orirw dreveyKelv. 
Sum. ix. 12, end, atep (cf. v. 4,5; 7, 4). 27, 2, Qcod «.7.r. 

Several other expressions from chap. iii. are used by Hermas, 
some of them frequently. 

4. Chapters iv.—vi. 

Chap. iv. With ov dupuynoes rotepov Extras 4 ov compare 
in Hermas, obtou obv of Sixruyos bs él parti épyovtat Kal 
eTEpwTMoLV avToV, Ti dpa éorat avtois (Mand. xi.); and in Vis. 
ill. 4, col arexarv On kal aroxarupOncerat dia TOVs Suvyous 
Tovs dtaroyifouévous év tais Kapdiats avTév, ei dpa ~cTat 
TavTa  ovK éortat (V. L. éort...ovKn éotw). 
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It has been already shewn (p. 299) that Hermas was ac- 

quainted with the saying, ov dvatacers Sodvas x.7.d. 
/, v4 \ ¢ / na b] lal / / 

TEKVOV OU K.T.A. OOev yap 1) KUpLOTNS AaXEiTAL éxet KUPLOS 
éotw| Apost. Const. vii. 9, Sov ydp 7 mepi Oeod didacKaria 
éxel 0 Geds mapeotw. Hermas, after his manner, changes 
KuptoTns into Gedrns, but shews traces of the original expression. 
Sim. v. 6,1, cupsotnta. Mand. xi. 10, tis Oedtn Tos Tod Kupilov. 
In Mand. x. 1 he contrasts those who give themselves guAdaus 
éOvixats instead of associating with the saints, unde émifnty- 
cavtTes Tepl THS OeoTnTos TictevoavTes S5é povov, with those 
who live in the fear of God, épevvavtes mept OedrnTos x.7.X., 
and he ends with an inversion of the saying of the Teaching, 
O6mov yap 6 KUptos KaToLKel xed Kal TUVETLS TONNY. 
KoAAnOnts odv te Kupiwm «.7.r. Mand. iv. 1, 3, brov yap 
gemvorns KaTtouKe x.7.r. (cf. Vis. iii. 5,1; Mand. v. 2, 8). 

> / \ > e / \ / A e 7 ~ 

exfntnoes dé kal’ nuépavy ta mpdcwra Tov ayiov wa 
> A A / ? Lal e e e / e \ 
évravaTrans Tols Noyous avTa@v] Vis. i. 3, 2, 6 Ndyos 6 KaOnpepevos 
K.T.rX. 3, Tanva Vis. il. 3, 5, tas exEnrynoces. 9, 4, ex&nreire. 
Vis. iv. 3, 6, with a necessary variation, yn) Svadimrys Nadav 
eis Ta wTa [James v. 4] tov ayiov (Epist. Barn. xix., eis 16 
Tapaxanrécat). Sim. viii. 9, 1, ...cal attn 7 6805 «7X. 

ov TOOncEs cxicpa eipnvedces S€ pwaxomuévous] Vis. iii. 
6, 3, &e. 

el yap év TO AOavaTw Kowwvot éote K.T.r.] Sim. ii., on the 
Elm and the Vine, is an exposition of this. 9, ...cowwvol Tod 
épyou Tod Sixaiov K.T.X. 

lal / > > / / 3 / 

Kpwels Sikaiws...ovK émitaters SovAM cov...év TiKpia cov] 
Mand. v. 2, 2, év muxpia. Allegorically in Sim. vi. 8, 2, 6 mousy 
¢ ivf \ / a / / 
0 OUTMS...TLKPOS K.T.rX. 6, SouMEVOVTGL TO KuUpiw...rAéyovTES 
OTL SiKavos KpLTns éote. Did. v., dvopoe Kpitat. 

vets Se of Sodrox Dc ipledatte Tots Kupiows UwoV Os TUTM 
beo8] Hermas, a slave, says to his mistress (Vie. 1 1.1, 7) 9 wéTe cou 
aicxpov piua éhadnoa; ov mdvtoTé ce Ws Oedv nynoapnv® ; 


* The explanation of ds dedy is by 
Mr J. Armitage Robinson who, having 
read the proof of the article, has carried 
on the investigation and made nume- 
rous suggestions. Some of these are 
embodied in the notes on od papuaxed- 
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gets (ii), tpéuwv Tods Aédyous (iii), ef yap 
év T@ abavdtw Kowwvol éore (iv), mpoet- 
pnuéva (xi), civeow x.7.r. (xii), 4) Ovola 


buayv and Baoirels péyas (xiv), while 


some could not be included within the 
limits of the article. 
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ov wavToTé ce évetparnv ws abdeAdyv; ti pov Katarped’dy, 
@ yvvar, Ta wovnpa tadta Kal axdOapta; By aioypov 
pnpa he refers to aicypodroyia as leading to pouyeta (Did. 
lil., v.). , 

év aicyivn kal do8e] These words, following os tumr@ Oeod, 
confirm the above suggestion as to ws Oeav, the one expression 
being represented in Hermas by 4 wére aioypdov phya K.T.r. 
and the other by éverpamrnv. To speak of esteeming as a goddess 
and as a sister and without immodesty is a curious bathos which 
wanted explanation. It has betrayed Hilgenfeld into an emend- 
ation, Geiay for Oeav. “Denn wer hat mit Gottinnen weniger zu 
thun als Hermas ?...Aber das @edy ist offenbar zu berichtigen in 
Ociav, Tante, wozu das folgende aderdrjy gut stimmt” (Zettsch. f. 
wiss. Theologie, 1878, p. 126). There is a clear trace of ws 
tim Oeod in Sim. ii. 2, radra ta Svo dév8pa, dyoiv, eis TUTOV 
KelvTat Tots SovAows Tov Oeod, an inversion of TUov Beod Tots 
dovXows. 

év éxxrnoia éEomoroyijon Ta TapatToépata cov] His way 
of expressing év ékxAnoia is characteristic. In Vis. iii. 1 the 
Church personified promises to appear to Hermas: he is con- 
fessing his sins and she comes, cal érreotaOn foot Kal KaTn- 
Kpoadto mpocevyouévov Kal éEoporoyoupévov TO Kupi@ Tas 
apaptias wou. He confesses in the presence and hearing of the 
Church. Mand. iv. 4, rapartomacw x.t.r. ix. 7, TapaTTopa 
a hindrance to prayer. . 

Kal ov TpocEedevan er TpocEvynY Gov év cUVELOH GEL TOVNpA | 
Mand. iii. 4, ...ovnpav ocvvetdnow...ndé AVINY errayew K.T.X. 
He uses Avr as.a synonym for cuveidnots trovnpa, amalgamates 
the sayings of Did. iv. and xiv. on confession of rapamrdépata, 
and writes in Mand. x. 3, 2—3 (ed. Hilgf.), ...€vruyyaver pn 
éEomoNoyoupevos...weulypéevn ovv 7 AUTH pEeTAa THS évTevEEWS 
ovK adinor Thy évrevéw avaBhvar kabapav émt To OvctacTypLov 
tod Oeod [ Did. xiv., Pvcia xaBapa). 

The chapter ends, avtn éotiv » odds tTHS Cos. A corre- 
sponding saying used repeatedly by Hermas is, that if a man 
does so and s0,...€joeTat TO Oe@. 

Many more traces of the chapter may be easily found in 
Hermas. 
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Chap. v. Of the Way of Death it is said, rpérov ravtwr 
Tovnpa éott Kal Katapas weotn. Hermas writes in Mand. vi.: 

TO yap Sixavov opOnv dddv exer, TO Sé Adixov oTpeBAHV...6pa 
vov Kal TOU ayyéXou THS ToVNnplas Ta Epya. TWPOTOV TavTaVv 
o€vxoNds eott Kal muKpos Kal appwv, Kal Ta épya avTOD Tovnpa 
...a70 8é Tov ayyéXou THs Tovnpias amoaTrnOi, oT. 4 Sway? 
avTod Tovnpa éote TravTl épy. 

He repeats the phrase rpérov mavtwr frequently, and writes 
mpato. wavrwv tnocobe TH Ged in Simil. ix. 29, This Way is 
a recapitulation of things forbidden in the Way of Life. 

Chap. vi. With @edév vexpév in- this chapter compare in 
Mand. xii. 6, rhv $8 arreiAnv Tod StaBorov Oros wy hoBnOjre* 
adtovos yap éotw doep vexpod vedpa. With ef pév yap Sivaca 
Baoctacat orov Tov Cvydv Tod Kupiov...ec 5é ov Sivacat K.T.X. 
compare Vis. i. 3, 3, a ov Svvatau dv0pwros Bactdoat. . iii. 8, 
2, Bacratetar kat émitayny tod Kupiov. Sim. ix. 2, 4, a&s 
MéAXoveat goptiov. tt Baotafewv. 4, 1—2, éBacrafov ai 
Soxodaat Suvatat eivar...jv Baotdfovea orov Tov mUpyov. 14, 
5, rov Kocpov orov Baotages «.7.r. Matt. xi. 30, Cuyos...popriov. 

5. Chapters vii., vill. 

Chap. vii. The title Avday7 «.7.X. Tots €Oveccy primarily 
applies only to the Two Ways, although it came to be used of 
the entire Teaching (p. 297). The words tatrta ravra mpoei- 
movres Bamticate eis TO. dvoua>x.T.r. év VdaTse Covte mark 
the transition to the second part of the manual, which is also 
recognised by Hermas in Vis.1. 4, 2*, tadta ta éoyata Tots 
Sixaiou, Ta Sé mpoTepa Tols €Ovecwy Kal Tois aTooTaTass. 
The first part of what the Church had read from her book 
(i. 3, 3—4) consisted of pyyata Exppixta [Did. iv., tpéwav tovs 
Adyous «.7.r.]. The éryara pyuwata were clppeTpa Kal tuepa, 
and to the effect, [dod 6 Oeds tov Suvapewv...deuedidaas THY 
ynv emt vdatov Kal...cticas THY aylav éxKdyoiav. avTOD K.T.X. 
In the parallel passage of Vis. iii. 3, 5 it is explained, oT 7 
fan nuov dia Vdatos éowOn Kal cwOnoeTar’ TeDemeriwtas Sé 6 
TUpyos TO pyyate Tod mavtoKpatopos Kal évdd£ou ovdpaTos. 
The reference is therefore, as in Did. vii., to baptism es 7d 
dvona, the “living water” being spiritualised into water of life, 

* He likewise recognises other divisions of the Teaching (p. 316). 
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Cwotrovodv (Sim. ix. 16).. The évowa, into which it is said 
Banricate, is aywpntov (Sim. ix. 14, 5), and itself, or 6 eds, 
mavta ywpet (Mand. i. 1), in accordance with the literal sense 
of the formula. The names, watyp, vios and mvedpa dytov 
occur elsewhere in the Shepherd. 

éav Sé uy Exns Udwp Cav eis adAXO Vdwp Barticov" ei &é ov 
Suvacat év Wuype, €v Oepu@ éav 5é aupotepa jun eyns, éxyxéov 
eis THY Kehadny x.T.r.] ~On the hypothesis that Hermas knew 
these sayings, we may be sure that he would have worked them 
up in some way, and we have accordingly to seek for traces of 
them in the Shepherd. ‘The contrast of dv and adAXo may 
have suggested that some went down €ovtres and came up 
Covtes, and others went down vexpoi and came up (Cevtes 
(Sim. ix. 16, 6). Traces of éav 5€ auddtepa pr) Eyns are found 
in Vis. i. 5, 2, where some of the stones for building the tower 
are brought, not é« tod BuOod but amo ths Enpas, and Sim. 
ix. 16, 4, 7 odpayis otvy TO Udwp éeotiv. 7, povov 8& TH» 
odpayida ta’tnv ovK etyov. Lastly we find in Mand. v. 1, 5, 
émuyeéens, and in xi. 20, éri kehbarnv avOpdrov. In the latter 
passage there are two similes, namely of 7 yadafa and rv 
otayova dropping from above, both of them symbols of to 
mvedpa TO Ociov dvwlev Epyouevov. Thus he brings together 
“water and the spirit,” and so as to hint at the special mode of 
baptism, é«yéov [Joel ii. 29; Tit. ili. 6] es tHv Keharynv. But 
why these two forms of water? If yaXafa falls upon a man’s head, 
Tos jwovov Tapéxet. If he cannot bear cold water use warm. 

With rv. ctayova x.7.r. compare Vis. iii. 9, 1, "Axovoaré 
pov, Téxvas eyo vuas éEEOpeipa év TOAAH aTAOTHTL Kal aKkaKia 
Kal cepvoTnte Sia TO Edeos TOV KUpiov TOD ef Dyas oTa- 
Eavtos [2 Mace. vil. 27] tiv Stxacocvynp (p. 301). 

mpovnotevodtw «.T.r.| Vis. iii. 1, Hermas fasts before re- 
ceiving a revelation from the Church, which corresponds as 
nearly as may be to the fast before baptism. See on év 
éxxrnoia, p. 306. A saying in chap. i. is illustrated by the 
efficacy attributed to fasting in Vis. iii. 10, v»notevoov otv Kal 
Ann 0 aiteis Tapa Tov Kupiov. 

Chap. vii. To the fast days of the Teaching corresponds the 
use of otatiwy in Sim. v. 1, 1—2. Thereupon follows a dis- 
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course on true fasting, probably from the text ai 8é€ vnoretac 
UOV pn) EoTMTAY META TOV VTOKPLTOD. 

On the Lord’s Prayer suffice it here to compare Mand. viii. 
10, ypedaras pur) OrLBewv, with rots operréraus K.T.r. 

6. Chapters ix., x. 

(ix) mp@tov epi Tov ToTnplov' evYapioTovpéy ool TaTEp 
nuoVv vTép THS ayias auméNov Aavid tod tatdds cov, Hs 
éyvepicas nutv dia Inood tod tratdsos cov. 

(x) evyapicTovpév cot TaTEp ayLe VTTFép TOU ayiov dvomaTos 
gov ov KaTeoKnvwcas év Tais Kapdiats nuov’ Kal vITép THS 
yvdoews Kal tictews Kal aBavacias Hs éyvdpicas nuiv dia 
‘Inoov tov traidos cov’ aol n dd&a eis Tovs aidvas. av déoroTa 
jTavtoKpatop éxticas Ta Tavta évexev Tod dvopaTos cov" 
tpopyy Te Kal ToToyv édwxas Tois avOperots eis dmroNavow, iva 
cou evyapiotncwow. piv dé éyapicw TrevpaTiKny TpopHy Kal 
fanv aidviov dia Tov Ta.dos cov. 

The “Holy Vine” of David may have suggested to Hermas 
his parable of the vineyard in Simil. v. A certain man had a 
field and many slaves; and he planted a vineyard in part of his 
field, and put a faithful slave in charge of it, with orders only to 
fence it while he was away, promising him his freedom if he did 
this. But the slave also digged and weeded the vineyard; 
and the Master, on his return from_his journey, rejoiced greatly 
at what he had done over and above what he was commanded, 
and when after a few days he made a supper, he sent the slave 
éx tov Seimvov édéouata moddd. And he, keeping only what 
sufficed for himself, ta Nowra tots cuvdovrAo1s avTtod diédmxev. 
In the interpretation of the parable, 0 aypos 6 Koopos obtTds 
éoTw" 0 O€ KUpLOS TOU aypod 6 KTicas Ta TaVTa Kal dtrapTicas 
auTa Kai évduvaywcas. 6 Sé Sods 6 vids TOD Geod éorTiv... 
Ta 6€ édéopata a érewev avT@ éx Tov Seimvouv ai évToAal 
elow as Sake TO AKa® avTod dia Tod viod avTod. So in the 
Teaching, where the Vine is spoken of, Jesus is called zrais, 
which means servant rather than child ; and “spiritual food and 
drink” are given to men did Tov tadds cov. Cf. in Simil. 
ix. 11, Ti, dnoiv, édeimvnoas ; “Edeirvnca, dynpi, Kvpre, pyywata 
Kupiov dAnv THv vueTa. And compare TéTov KaTacKnveceas 
in Simil. v. 6, and rods é& SAns Kapdias gopodvtas Td 
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dvoua avtov in Simil. ix. 14, with the mention of the 
Name, 0 Katecxyivwcas év tals Kapdiaus judy, in chap. x. 
of the Teaching; not omitting a reference to Psalm xvi. 9, cited 
in Acts ii. 26, 7 cap& wou KkatacKknveces ém érrrids. 

(ix). @o7ep hv tovTO KAdopa SvecxopTicpévoy eTava TOV 
Opéwy Kat ovvaxybev éyéveto &v, ovTw@ cuvayOntw cou % éx- 
KAnola ato TOV TEPAaTaY THS yns eis THY onv Bactrelav. 

(x). punoOnte Kipie THS éxKANnoias cov...THY ayiacbeioay 
eis THY onv Bacirelav. 

Given that Hermas knew and used the Teaching, it was to 
be expected that he would make something out of the parable 
of the craocpa Svecxopricpévor, which arrests the attention of 
every reader. Accordingly we find that, whereas the Teaching 
represents the Church as to be gathered from éravw tév dpéwv 
and aro Tév Tepatwv THs ys, Hermas has a parable of wediov 
Méya KUKA@ O€ TOV Trediov dpn Sddexa, GAXrnV Kal AddAnV idéav 
éyovta Ta opn (Simil. ix. 1), the mountains representing the 
nations of the whole world, to whom the Son of God was 
preached da tév arocrédNwy and eis Ta Tépata THs ys (Simil. 
ix. 17; viii. 3). None might enter eis tiv Baoinelay Tod Oeod, 
ef 7) NABou TO Svoma TOD viod avTod (Simil. ix. 12). 

In the midst of the plain rose the great white rock on 
which the tower was to be built. It was higher than the 
mountains, “foursquare,” 7aXava but having a new 7rvAm, both 
rock and gate representing the Son of God, who ém’ écyarav 
TOV HMEpaV THS TuVTEnEias havepds éyévero (Simil. ix. 2. 3. 12). 
Cf. “And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the 
mountain of the Lorp’s house shall be established in the top 
of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
nations shall flow into it” (Isaiah ii. 2; Micah iv. 1). Ves. i 
3, 4, Ta Spy Kal Tors Bovvovs, as the LXX. in the above verses, 
and in Isaiah xl. 4. 

éyévero &v| The tower was built wody €& évds AMOov py 
éyov play adppoynv év éavT@...wovodos yap pou éddxer eivat 
(Simil. ix. 9. 17. 18; Vis. ii. 2). The mountains being so 
various in character, how came it that, e¢s tv ofxodounv brav 
éréOnaav ot Got aiTdv mid ypda eyévovto? “Ort, dai, 
mavra Ta €Ovn...rkaBovtes THY ohpayida piav dpovnow éoxov 
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Kal éva voor, Kal pia Tiotis avTa@V éyéveTo Kal pia ayd77... 
peta Sé TO eiceNOeiv avtovs emt TO avTO Kal yevécOas Ev copa 
KT. (ix. 17). of miotedoartes....€covTat eis Ev TvEedua, eis 
év cdma, kab pia ypda THY iwatioy avTav....ev Tvedpa Kab ev 
cama Kal év évdupa (ix. 138). The tower is the antithesis of the 
tower of Babel. 

Tv ayiacGcicay| Hermas personifies the Church as a 
woman, calls it ayia, and identifies it with the tower (Vis. iv. 2; 
i. 1; Stmil. ix. 13). In Sim. ix. 18 he speaks of a cleansing of 
the Church, after which it shall be év cama, pia dpdovycis, pia 
ayaTn. Kal TOTE 6 vids TOD Oeod ayadNaceTar Kal evppavOn- 
ceTat év avtois aTetkndes TOV Nady a’T@ KaSapov. Compare 
in Eph. v. 25, tva avtnv aywacn Kabapicas. 

Hermas follows St James (ii. 2) in his use of cuvayoyn, 
writing in Mand. x1, eis cvvaywynv avdpav Sixaiwv ovK éyyifer 
...0Tav O€ €XOn «.7.X. Compare in Clem. Strom. vi. 3, end 
(p. 756, ed. Potter), dvwOev eri tHv cuvaywynv THs éxKAnolas 
apuypévn [Did. ix., X., Xvi., cuvayxOnTw cov 7 ExKdyoIla K.T.X.]. 

Chap. x. ends, rots 5€ mpodpyntais émitpémete evyapioteiy 
dca Oérovow. Vis. ili. 3, 3, 0 av ovv Oedknons érepodta K.T.X. 
iva xapns peta Tov ayiwv. Hermas seems to limit the liberty 
of the prophets when he writes in Mand. xi. 8, of the true as 
against the false prophet, ovdé Otay Oédyn avOpwros Ranreiv 
are? TO Tvedpwa TO Gyvov, aXAa TOTE AaNEL STAY DeAynon a’TO Oo 
Geds NaAH oar 

7. Chapters xi.—xvi. 

Chap. xi. TadtTa wavta ta Twpoepnuéva| A mark of sub- 
division, of which there are traces in Mand. ix. 4; x. 1, 5. 
Sim. viii. 11, 3; ix. 29, 3. | 

Hermas discourses at some length on true and false prophets 
in Mand. xi., in which he writes: 

ovToL ovY of Sixpuxor ws ei wavTIY EpyovTaL Kal érepwTa- 
ow avTov, Ti dpa éotas avTois...l1ds ody, hypi, pte, dvVOpwrros 
yvooetat Tis avT@Y TpodnTys Kal Tis YrevdorrpodyTns éotiv; 
“Axove, nat, jept audotépwv Tév mpodynTav’ Kal ws cot we 
héyew, oVTwW SoKiymacers TOV TpodHnTHY Kal TOV WevdoTpo- 
PynTHY. amd THs Swis Soxipate tov avOpwrov Tov éxovTa 
TO wvevpa TO Oeiov...éyers auhotépwv tév TmpodnTav THv 
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Conv. Soximate ody amo ths wns Kal tTév Epyov tov avOpwrov 
TOV AéyovTa EavTOY TVEVpaTodpopon Eivas. 

In chap. xi. of the Teaching it is said : 

ov mas 6€ 6 Aaday ev TrevipaTt TpodyTns éoTiv’ GAN éay 
éyn Tovs TpoTroUs KUplov. amo ovY THY TpdToV yvwoOnoETAaL O 
wrevdotrpogdytns Kal 6 mpodyrns. 

The phrase “false-prophet and prophet,” instead of true 
prophet (xi., xiii.) and false, is remarkable; and when we find 
the same form of antithesis in Hermas it is enough to suggest 
that the passages are not independent. Notice further in 
Hermas the expression Tov éyovta TO mvedua, with its proper 
application in the first instance, from which he passes to the 
case of pseudo-inspiration ; and compare the double meaning of 
0 AaXdv év tvevpmarte in the Teaching. Granted that it were 
prima facie an open question whether in these particulars the 
Teaching borrowed from Hermas or he from the Teaching, the 
words of diipvyo...ti dpa éoras would help to turn the scale. 
If these be a reminiscence of the Avdayy, may not the sayings 
on prophets and false-prophets in the same context be referred 
to the same source? On a comparison of chapters xi.—xv. of 
the Teaching with the Shepherd in the matter of the status of 
the prophet in the Christian ministry, the Teaching seems to 
emanate from the earlier age. The prophet by the time’ of 
Hermas is becoming a survival, and his xa@édpa out of date 
(Mand. xi.1. Vis. i. 4,1; ii. 11, 2). 

Hermas explains in Mand. xi. 5—10 what it is to have rovs 
Tpotrous Kuplov [ Sim. v. 6, 1], thus: 

Tay yap Tvedpa amo Oeod So0év ovK érepwtatat, adda éxov 
Thy Svvamww THS OedtnTos ad EavTodD Nadel TavTa...oTav ovV 
EXOn 6 avOpwios 6 éywv TO Tvedpa TO Oeiov eis cuvaywynv 
avdpov Sixaiwv...ToTe 6 ayyeXos TOD mpodntiKod mTvevpaTos Oo 
Kelmevos TPOS avTOV TANpot Tov avOpwrov, Kai TANnPwOels O 
avOpwrros TO TrevpaTt TO ayim Nadel eis TO TANOOS KAaOwS 6 
KUptos BovrETAaL...00n OvV Tept TOD TvEevpaTos THS BedTHTOS 
Tov Kupiou, 7 SUvapis avTn. 

The false prophets have multiplied [Did. xvi.]. They live 
év Tpudais wodXdats (Mand. xi. 12), as against the precepts, was 
mpodyntns opifwov tpamelay év mvevpate ov payetat am avTns 
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and e¢ ay dptov [Sim. v. 3, 7] éws ob avrAcOn x.7.r. They 
teach tiva adn67 (3), instead of tiv arnOevav. Hermas dwells 
on the duties of the prophet but passes over his privileges, 
as ov mevpacete K.T.r. [ Did. x1.]. 

mas 5 mpodytns Sedoxipacpévos adrnOivos Troidy eis puoTn- 
plov KoopsKov ekKAnolas K.T.r. ov KpLOnoETaL ef’ VOV...0UTMS 
yap éroincay Kal ot apyaios tpopnta:] Vis. i. 2, 4, mvedpa... 
Sedoxipacpévov. Mand, iii. 1, adn@ivos. The building of the 
tower is a wvotynploy THs “ExxdAnaias, although not so called 
by Hermas. But he uses the synonym tvzros several times. 
Vis. iv. 2, 5, tO Onpiov rodto TUmos [Rev. xvii. 7, wvotnpror]. 
Taking cosmic in a bad sense, he replaces it by a word taken 
from St James, érriyetov (Mand. xi. 12), but hints at the omitted 
word by his éwiOupias trod aiw@vos TodTo, that is Koopixas 
(Tit. 1.12). He omits ov xpiOncetas ef’ vuov. Vis. iii. 5, 1, 
the prophets excepted, of wéev kexopnuévor [Did., dpyaior] ot dé 
ére CdvTes...cuvepovncar. 

With Didaché phrases compare also, rpétov mpais éore Kat 
Hovytos Kal TaTrewodpov Kal amexopevos ato Taans Tovnpias. 
And of the false prophet, vot éavrov...usoPovs NapBaver...ets 
cuvaywynv avdpav Sixalwv ov éyyifer, KoArGTaL Sé Tots Supu- 
xows Kal Kevois x.T.A. And notice ru«vds (Mand. xi. 4) and 
povatovtes «.7.A. (Sim. ix. 26, 3. Epist. Barn. iv.), comparing 
muKvas 6¢ cvvayOnoeobe K.T.r. 10 Did. xvi. 

Immediately before wav yap tvedpwa aro Oeod SoGev (p. 312), 
he writes : 

Boor S¢ Sipuyol eiow Kal TuKVaS peTAVOOdEL MaYTEVOYTAL 
ws Kal Ta €Ovn Kal Eavtois pelfova apaptiav émupépovaw €ido- 
NoNaTpodvtes’ 6 yap erepwTav mpodytnv wept Tpakews 
Twos €iOwAOAATPNS éaTl Kal Kevds amd THS adnOelas Kal 
agpov. 

If in the context, as there is reason to think, he has the 
Teaching in mind, we may conclude that he is here referring to 
its warning against divination in chap. iii., évrevd2 odnyet ets trv 
eldwAoXaTplav...éx yap ToUTay dtavtwy cidimdoXaTpLa yevvaTas. 
With xevds aro Tis adnOelas compare, ove ota 0 Aoyos Tou 
wrevdns, ov xevos (chap. ii.). 

Chap. xii. odveow yap &ere Sefsdv kal apictepav| Is he 
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attempting to find a meaning for this in Vis. iii. 2, 1? Cf. 
again Sim. ix. 2, 7, cvveow...Ta d7ricw cov idety K.T.r. 

et S€ Oérer pods tuds Kabjcba. texvitns dv épyabécOw 
Kal hayét@: et S€ ovK Eyer TEXVNV...TpovonTAaTE TAS my apyos 
pe? vuav Syoetar ypiotiavdss ef Sé ov OérXet obTw Troveiy 
xpiotéutropos é€atw| Compare Sim. i, ending, Td dé ody Epyov 
[Did. réyvnv] épyafou cai cwOnon. ix. 9, 2, radvtny Thy TéexvnV 
oux éyw. v. 4, 4, py) @v apyds. vill. 6, 4, TO Gvowa Kupiov 
TO émixAnOev er avtovs. 9, 1, évéuervav TH TicTeL, 2) épya- 
Copevor x.7.r. Mand. x. 1, 4, miorevoaytes 8é povov K.7.r. Vis. 
iii. 6, 2—7, adypnotou* «7d. Vis, ii. 2, 7 and Sim. ix. 25, 2, 
mapooos [Did. rapodios]. 

Chap. xili. ocavtws Kepduwov oivouv 7 édXaiov avot~as THY 
atapxnv AaBa@v Sos Tots mpodyntais’ apyupiou Sé Kai iwaTiopov 
«.T.r.| He will not say, give the firstfruits to the prophets, but 
turns aside and says, éav ydp eis dmoOnxny otiBaons otivoy 7 
éXatov Kal év avtois Pfs KEpaplov KEvoY Kal TadW aTrOCTI- 
Bacat Oernons tTHv atoOnKny, TO KEepapwov éxeivo 0 €OnKas 
KEVOV, KEVOV Kal EvpHnaoeEts. oUVTw Kal of mpodHnTrat x.T.d. (Mand. 
xi. 15). In Mand. v. 1, 5—6, the defilement (usaiverar) by 
ayyw0iov wrxpov Alay corresponds to the consecration by 
admapxy. Vis. i. 2,2 and Sim. viii. and ix., (watiopos. 

Chap. xiv. 67a@s xcalapa 7 Ovoia vudv 7] Sim. v. 38, 8, 
éotat 7» Ovola cov Sextn. Mand. xii. 4, 2, iva %) pweravova avtov 
kabapa yévntar. Cf. p. 306. 

drt Bacireds péyas eiuil] Vis. iii. 9, 8, mapa tod Bacthéws 
Tov peyadov. The subject of reconciliation precedes. | 

Chap. xv. yeupotovnoate ovv Eéavtois émicKdtous Kal 
Suakovous K.T.r. RELtTOUpyodat Kai avTol TV EvTOUpYylaVv TOV 
tpodntav Kal dwWacKkarwv] Vis. ili. 5, 1, of améotodo Kai 
émicxoTrot Kal SiddoKandor Kal didKovot x.T.r., the prophets only 
of all the Christian ministers named in the Teaching being 
omitted. Sim. ix. 27, 2—3, oi d€ émicKotrot...ayvas avertpa- 
gyoav...revToupyouvTes THO Kuplo. 

ehéyyete S€ adAnjdovus fu7) Ev Opyn GAN ev eipynvy, ws eyxeTE 

* Clem. Strom. 11. cap. 4 (p. 438, Cohort. 9 (ib. p. 72), yedcecOe kal tere 


ed. Potter), adrixa oi eis rov Xpicrov sri Xproros [xpnords] 6 Oeds. 
mwemaTeukores Xpnaorot Té iat Kal NéyovTat. 
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ev TO evayyedio Kal TavTi aoTOXOUYTL KATA TOD ETEpoU pNdels 
Nareitw pndée Tap vay aKxovéTw Ews ov petavonon| Vis. iii. 
9, 10, wasdevere ody GANAOUS Kal EipnveveTe ev avTois. 5,1, 
> ec a > eed ” \ , / v ° S 

€v €AUTOIS ElpNYnY EaYoV Kal AXANAWY 1) KOVO?. Sim. v. 4, 2, 
aknkowds Tt Tapa cov. Vis. i. 1, 5, édéyEo. 

tas dé evyas vudv Kal Tas éXenuwootvas Kal Tacas Tas 
mpakes oUTws Tomoate ws eyeTe ev TO EVayyedi@ Tod Kupiou 
nuov| Hermas, as was to be expected, nowhere speaks of the 
evayyéAvov, but he represents the Church personified as in 
possession of a BuBrapidioy or BiBribvov or ypady (Vis. ii.). 
It was further to be expected that he would somehow hint at 
the omitted word. We have accordingly to seek for a trace of 
the term evayyédcov in the Shepherd, and a clear trace of it is 
found in Vis, iii. 13: 

a \ / ¢ / 93 > \ / \ \ \ 

TH 5é€ TpiTn opacer cides avTnY vewTépay Kal KadynV Kal 
¢ \ \ \ \ \ Si Aa eee 2\ t 
ihapayv Kal Kady THY pmopdjiv avTHs ws éav yap TWL AUTIOV- 

, + > / >’ / > / > / a 
eve EOn ayyeria ayaOy Tis, evOéws éredafeTo THY TpO- 
, a Vv 2O\ bY , ? \ \ > 7 
Tépwy AUTAOY Kal ovdéey GAXO TPOTdéxeTAaL EL My THY ayyediav 
Nv YKovoev Kal ioxupotroteitas Rowtrov eis TO ayalov, Kal 
avaveodtat avtov TO TvEdua Sia THY Yapav nv éaBev" OUTwS 
Kat vpets avavéwow eiinbate THY TrEevpaT@V Vua@V idovTeEs 

nm ae AS : PE / 2 , 
TavtTa Ta ayada. Kal btu éml cupreddiov cides Kabnpevny, 
? x: / o / / + \ f \ 
ioxupa Odo.’ OTs Téooapas Todas Exe TO cupréAdLOV Kai 
ioyupas eotnkev: Kal yap 6 Kocpos did Tecodpwv atoryeiwv 
KpaTeitat. of ovv peTavonoavTes dAOTEAMS VéoL EgoVTaL Kal 
TeVewedwpévor, of && SANs Kapdias peTavoncarvTes. arréyels 
ONOTEAH THY arroKaduw' pnKéTe pndéev aitnons Tepl aro- 
Kanurews, éav te bé 5én atoxadupOyoetat cot. 

This gives rise to the following observations : 

a. By ayyedia aya0y and tavta ta aya0a the Gospel is 
referred to. 

b. The change to the plural form of address, o¥tws Kai 
Upets...cdovtes Tadta Ta ayada, points to some underlying 
reference which might account for it. 

c. The Teaching says, Ye have instruction on wdcas tas 
mpaters x.7.d. in the Gospel. The Shepherd, améyers odoTerH 
Tv aToKaduyw. 

d. The words év t@ evayyeXi@ Tov Kupiov nu@dv mark the 
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conclusion of the chief part of the Teaching, the section 
ypnyopetre x.7.X. alone remaining. This division, like others 
(pp. 307, 311), is clearly marked in the Shepherd, what follows 
(Vis. iv.) relating, as we shall see, to the last chapter of the 
Teaching. 

e. The cuprrédrX0r is carried off to the tower (Vis. ii. 10), 
which is the Church (Sim. ix. 13,1). What does this possession 
of the Church represent ? 

f. It must denote the evayyédvor, in the settled form of 
the Four Gospels. Hermas says in effect, There are four 
Gospels as there are four Elements [Heb. v. 12, ta orovyeta 
«.T.r.| of the world. Irenaeus after him wrote in Adv. Haer. 
lib. 1. cap. 11 (ed. Harvey, vol. ii. p. 46; Migne P. G. vii. col. 
885), that there must have been four Gospels, neque plura neque 
pauciora, and he continues : 

émrevon Técoupa KNimata ToD Kdcpou ev w éopev eici, Kab 


& 
¢ > 


técoapa Kaboduka Trevpata, KaTéotraptar Sé n exKkrAnola éml 
TaoNs THS yHs, cTUNOS Sé Kal oTHpLypa ExKANa las TO evayyérLOD, 
Kal tvedpa wis eixoTws Técoapas ExELv avTiVy oTUXOUS, 
Tavtayobev Trvéovtas THY adO0apolay Kai avalwrupodytas Tovs 
avOparous. €& dv havepor, 6Tt 6 THV aTmavTav Teyvitns Adyos, 
0 Ka0nuévos eri tev yepouBlu Kal cuvéywor Ta TavTa, pave- 
padeis tots avOpwrrois ESwxev Hiv TeTpamoppov TO evaryyénsor, 
évt 8€ mvevpate ouveyomevov...cal yap Ta yepouBim TeTpa- 
TpoTwoTa...Kal TA Eevayyéda ovV TOv’TOLs aiudwva, év ols 
éyxabéferat Xpiords x.7.r. 

In the Shepherd the cvpayédXuov of the Church, who is the 
manifestation of the Son of God (Sim. ix. 1, 1), is borne by four 
veavioxot (Vis. iii. 10, 1), and it stands firmly on téocapas 
modas (13, 3). The tower, which is the Church, has four 
ototxyot in its foundations (Sim. ix. 4, 3), is “foursquare” (Vis. 
iii. 2,5; Sim. ix. 2, 1), as looking to the réscapa kripara Tod 
xoopovu (Rev. xxii. 13—16], and eis tds yovias stand cardinal 
virtues (Sum. ix. 2, 3; 15, 1), as in Rev. vii. 1 [xx. 8] four 
angels kpatodvtas Tovs Téooapas avéwous. Did. x., cal cvvafov 
auTny ato Tov Tecoapov avéwwv. Although Irenaeus in this 
connexion does not bring in the cwpatixd Tod Kocpou aToLyeta 
(lib. 1. cap. 1, 7), his analogies for the necessity of there being 
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four Gospels, the réooapas otvdovs of the Church, must 
have been suggested by Hermas, whose Mamd. i. he cites as 
Scripture in Adv. Haer, lib. Iv. (Harvey, p. 213; Migne, col. 
1032). Rev. x. 1, modes...oTvXO0. 

g. The simile, ws édv yap tut AvTOUpEV@ K.T.r., resembles 
n yuvn bray TikTn AUT HY Exe. K.T.A. OTaV bE yevYNnoN TO TraLdior, 
oUKETL pynpoveves THS Orirxpews Sia THY yapav OTL éyevvynOn 
avOpwiros eis TOV KOcpoV. Kai vueis odv VviV pév AUTHY eyeTE 
«.t.. If Hermas had intended to refer to this saying from the 
Fourth Gospel he would without doubt have disguised it, and 
one might have ventured to predict that he would do this with 
the help of the remarkable passage of St James, odtos éorxev 
avopl...cvQéws é€medadOeTo K.T.X. 

In chap. xvi. of the Teaching it is said : 

ToTe H&EeL n KTioLS TOV avOpaTrwY Eis THY TUPwaW THs SoKL- 
pacias’ Kat cxavdaricOncovtar ToAXol Kal aTroNodyTaL* of Sé 
bropelvavtes ev TH TloTes avTdY awOnoovTaL UT av’TOD TOD 
Kkatabépuatos. 

Hermas likewise predicts a great final tribulation by which 
many will perish, but which will be the salvation of those 
who suffer stedfastly: vets 5€ of macyovtes K.T.A. Conv 
buiv 6 KUpLos yapiCeTac Kai ov voEiTe...TadTa viv Aéyo 
tots Suctalovcr Tept apynoews 7) Omoroynoews (Simil. ix. 28). 
oUTws Kal Duets Soxipalerd Ge...0i ovv EwmeivarvTes Kal TUPO- 
Oévres tbr avtod KabapicOycecbe x.7.r. (Vis. iv. 3). paxa- 
plot vets Ooor Vrropévete THY Oripuy THV Epyopuérny K.7.r. (Vis. 
ii. 2). Cf. Vos. 11. 7-; Semil. iv., &e. Vis. iv. 1, 3, éoxavdario- 
pévots. The paradox of Salvation by the Curse is further 
illustrated by Mand. x. 1, 2, » Avan TavT@v Tév TrEvpaTeV 
movnpotépa éotl kal Sewvotatn Tots Sovdots Tod Geod Kai Tapa 
TavTa Ta Trevpata KaTadleipe: Tov avOpwrrov Kal éxTpiBer TO 
Tvedpa TO drytov, Kal Tad oofer. The most wicked of spirits 
saves. Sim. vi. 5, 7, tpudal cdfovcar. 

onpeiov éxmretacews év ovpave| Sim. ix. 8, 2, éxmemera- 
Ketoayv S€ Tas yetpas ai mapbévor ws wédXoveal TL afer... 
4, kal éxéXNevoav avtas Tovs AiGous TavTas Tods péAXOVTAS Eis 
THV OLKOoOMHY UTayew TOD TUpyou Baotalery Kai Svatrope- 
exPat Sia THS TUANS, Kal errvdidovat Tots avdpact Tois wéXOVELY 
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oikodopety Tov TuUpyov. 4, 8, iva ai mapOévor dia THS TWUANS 
TapevéyK@ow avTovs Kal émiduddouv els THY olKodopnv. éav 
yap, paciv, Sid TOV YELpay.TaoV Tapbévwy To’TwY Mn TapeE- 
veyOdou dia THS TUANS, Tas ypoas avTadv adrakat.ov SivayTat 
un KoTrLaTe ovv, baci, eis waTny. 

a. The context shews that this éxméracus yeipov is a 
pvotnpiov. With 4, 8 cf. wx didacKer Sé trovety 60a avtos TroLet 
[Did. xi.]. ? 

b. ws wérAXoveal Te AaBety and érrd.ddvar refer to Did. iv., 
pn yivov mpos mev TO NaBeiv exteivwv Tas yeipas mpos b€ Td 
Sovvat TvoT OD. 

c. dua tov xeipdv refers. to Did. iv., éav éyns Sia tév 
xyeipav cov Sdces AUTPwCLW adpapTLidy cov. The stones have 
to be carried through the wvAy, which is 6 vids Tod. Oeod (Sim. 
ix. 12, 1), by the outspread hands, which are a sign of the 
Cross*. Without this they cannot change rds ypdas avTov 
[Isaiah i. 18] or obtain AvVTpwcww ayaptidv. His allusions are 
“foursquare”: they look all ways at once. There is yet another 
extension of hands, which is sufficiently remarkable to justify 
the suspicion that he must have referred to it. 

d. Did. xv.,.yvetpotovncate ovv éavtois x.7.X. They must 
be rightly appointed to their places in the tower, which is the 
Church, See Vis. iii, 5, 1. 

Kal TOTe havnceTat 6 KoTpoT AAS ws Vids Deod Kal Tro“noeL 
onpeia Kai tTépata’ Kal 7 yh) TapadoOncerat cis yeipas avTov] 
Looking for a trace of &s vids Geod in the Shepherd we find in 
Vis. iv. 1, 5—6, cai idovd Brérrw KoviopTov ws eis Tov ovpaver... 
yivopévou peifovos Kat pelfovos Kovioptod vmevonoa. elvai TL 
Oeiov...Anpiov péyrotov. 2, 3, Suvapevov Aaodls SdiadpOeipar. 
He is,as we may say, coopodpOdpos, amalgamating coopomAavns 
with the preceding $@opets. In 1, 9 we have again a onpetov 
éxmreTacews, a counterpart of the true sign in heaven, Td Tnru- 
KOUTO KNTOS éxTELVvEL EavTO Yamal K.T.r. Vis. ili. 2, 1 Ordpess 
peyaras, otaupovs, Onpia. Lastly, remembering the contrast 
of the Epare and the downward in Mand. xi. 18—21, we see 
in KOvLopToV ws els TOV ovpavey x.7.r. the antithesis of the 
coming of the Lord évravw rév vededov Tod ovpavod. 


* The word Bacrdfew itself suggests rov cravpér. 
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8. Having compared the Teaching as it has come down 
to us with the Shepherd, we must now take account of the 
hypothesis that it is a composite document made up of a much 
older short recension A of the Two Ways; an interpolation a 
including the sayings on almsgiving in chap. 1. with more or 
less additional matter; and a second part B composed of chaps. 
vii—xvi. We have to determine successively whether Hermas 
knew A, and whether he knew A+a, and whether he knew 
A+a+B. 

A. If A at first existed separately, it was doubtless older 
than the Epistle of Barnabas and was the source of his teach- 
ing on the Two Ways. If so we must say that it was older 
than the Shepherd, whatever possible date we assign to that. 
The saying ov dvotaces Sodvat x.T.X. (chap. iv.), which is quoted 
by “Barnabas,” belonged to A, and it has been shewn under 
chap. i. (p. 299) that Hermas was aequainted with it. The 
saying ov dupuynoes [Barn. ov pr -jons| motepov Extas 7 ov 
(chap. iv.) is quoted in the Zpistle and belonged to A, and it 
is evident that Hermas was acquainted with this also (p. 304). 
And, briefly, we may say that he knew the contents of A, not 
excluding chap. iii. (p. 302), of which there are not such distinct 
traces in the Hpistle of Barnabas. 

a. Under chap. i. (p. 299) a striking parallel in Hermas has 
been compared with the sayings on almsgiving in a, and it has 
been concluded that Hermas was the copyist.. This does not 
exclude the hypothesis of a common original a from which both 
Hermas and the Teaching drew. But when we find him amal- 
gamating a saying of A, ov dvotacess Sodvas x.T.r., with a, the 
best solution seems to be that he is drawing from a single docu- 
ment, the long recension A +a of the Two Ways. His inveterate 
habit of repeating thoughts and phrases results in his bringing 
together sayings, as here on almsgiving, which belong to differ- 
ent contexts. 

B. In default of evidence to shew that the long recension 
A+a of the Two Ways ever existed apart from B, we may con- 
clude that Hermas knew the-complete tract A + a +B or some 
earlier recension of it. Under chap. xi (p. 311) it has.been 
shewn independently that his description of the prophet and the 
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false-prophet may have been derived from B. And notice that 
here again he brings together sayings from different parts of the 
Teaching, for his ot dépvyor...ti apa écrat must be a reminis- 
cence of ov dupuynoers ToTepov eorar 7 ove €cras (chap. iv.) as 
part of A, if he knew it in that connexion, as he doubtless did ; 
and he is probably thinking also of chap. iii. 

The significance of the many marked correspondences be- 
tween the work of Hermas and the Teaching will appear the 
greater when it is remembered that his only express citation 
from any source is from the book of ’EXSad cat Madar, and 
that he gives but few and slight passing indications of his 
knowledge of the Old Testament. 

9. St James and Hermas. 

A few examples of adaptations from the Epistle of St James 
will shew how Hermas was accustomed to use his materials. 

a. With James i. 8, avnp dipuvyos axataotatos év Tacats 
tais dd0is avtov, compare in Hermas, dapuyos avynp (Mand. ix.). 
axatactatel év maon Tpaker avTov, TEepiaoTTMpmévos HOE KaKEloE 
avo Tov Tvevpatov [James i. 6, avewsfouévm] Tov movnpev 
(Mand. v. 2,7). axatactatobvtes...réyouow éavTovs pur) evodod- 
cbat év tais mpakeow avtov (Simil. vi.3). And compare James 
iv. 8 with caOapicov ovv Thy xapdiav cov ard THs Siupvyias 
(Mand. ix.). 

b. James i. 26, uw) yarwayoydv yAdooav. iil. 2, dSuvards 
xarwaywyjca Kal bdov TO cdua. 4, ...d70U 7» Oppa TOD 
evOuvovtos BovreTar. 6, 7 yA@ooa...6 KOTMoS THS abdiKias. 
8, tiv Sé€ yAdooar ovdels Sapacar SUvatat avOpoTwr: aKaTa- 
oTatov Kakov, weoTn tod Oavatnpopov. 

For the tongue, 6 Kécpos THs advxias, Hermas substitutes 
the evil desire (James i. 15), and writes in Mand. xii. 1, pronoess 
THv Tovnpav éTOvpiay Kal yadwayoyynoes avTny Kabes Bovrer 
(2, cabds avtn BovdeTar). aypia yap éotw H éemiOvpia 7 
movnpa Kal dvoxdrAws nuepodtat. In Simil. ix. 26 he writes, 
domep yap Ta Onpia SiapGeiper TH Eavtav iO K.t.r. Cf. Vis. 
iii. 9, eal t6v lov eis THY Kapdiav. Vis. ll. 2, 3, THs yAdoons év 
7) TOVNPEVETAL. 

c. James i. 27, Opynokeia xabapa Kat dpiavtos x... Mand. 
ii. 7, cai ) KapSia cov Kabapa Kal apiavtos. Sim. i. 8, ynpas 
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Kal opdavovs émicxémrecbe. ix. 26, 2, of Tovs omidous ExovTes 
are they that robbed widows and orphans, Vis. iv. 3, 2, the 
black is this kdopos. 5, from which the elect shall be do7oz 
Kat xa0apoi. ; 

d. James iv. 9 is easily recognised in Vis. i. 2, Kal doma- 
ferai pe, “Epud, yaipe. Kayo AvTovpevos Kal Kdaiwv éiror, 
Kupia, yaipe. Kat eimév pot, Td otvyvds, ‘Epya, 0 paxpobupos 
Kal doTopayntos, 6 TavToTe yerav, TL oUTW KaTndyns TH idég 
Kal ovx idapos ; 

e. James iv. 11, yu) KatadaXelre. iii. 8, Tv 88 yAGooa?... 
axkatactatov Kakov. 9, év avTn evNOYyoUpmEV...KaTapwpmeba. 

Compare in Mand. ii.. rp@érov pév pndevos Katadanret... 
Tovnpa 7) KaTadaXla, akataotaroy Sarpovidy éotiv. And notice 
that this section of Mand. ii. corresponds to the section of chap. 1. 
of the Teaching, evroyeire Tos Katapwpévovs viv, K.T.Xr., the 
two being followed by the parallel passages on almsgiving com- 
pared in sect. 2 of this article (p. 299). See sect. 10 . 

10. The Twelve Commandments of Hermas. 

Much of the materials of the Mandates of Hermas is found 
in the Teaching and the Epistle of St James, and they follow 
the order of the Teaching far enough to indicate that it was 
known to Hermas, _ 

a. Mand. i. Upaétov mavtwv trictevooy bri eis eotiv 6 
Oeds, 6 Ta TWavTa...,woincas K.TA. TicTevooy ovv avT@ Kal 
hoBynOnts avrov, poBnOels Sé eyxpatevoat...cal Cynon TO Oc@ 
éav puratns tHv évtTodnv TadTnv. 

This agrees in subject with the first commandment of the 
Teaching, wpdrov ayarnoets Tov Oedv Tov Tomjoavta ce. The 
formula fon Td Oe@ corresponds to ...77%s Sw7s in the prefatory 
words of the Teaching, and the 6doi dvo are spoken of tn con- 
nexion with Mand. t. in Mand. vi., thus, "Everecrapnv oot, noir, 
év TH TpeTy évTorAH iva durdEns THY TioTw Kal Tov Poor Kai 
Tv éyKpatevav...viv Oérw cor, dyoiv, Snrdcat Kal Tas Suyapers 
avTa@v. Simdai yap ciow K.7.r. TO yap Sikaov dpOnv dddv 
— €xet, TO SE Adixov otpeBAnv. He then goes on to speak of the 
two angels weta Tod avOpdrrov, as Barnabas (Hpist. chap. xviii.) 
speaks of the two kinds of angels at the beginning of his Two 
Ways. 
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b. Mand. u1., part of which see on p. 299, runs thus: 

Aéyet pot, “Ardotnta éye Kal axaxos yivou Kal gon os TA 
VTA K.T.X. 

™pa@rov pev pndevds KATANGNEL K.T.X. dm éxov ovv at 
avTov Kal ev@nvlay TAVTOTE apes META TAVT@V. Evdovaat 
dé THv oeuvornta, KT. 

épyavou To ayabov...tive So 7} 7 Sd. (p. 299.) 

> / 9S ¢ / ¢/ ¢ “ n“ A 

éyévero ovv 4 Staxovia al’tn amdas TereoOeica Evdo£os 
Tapa TO Oe@. 6 ody oUTwS aTAOs Siaxovav TO Oe@ EHoeTar. 

/ => \ > \ / ef / vA e 
gvrAacce ovyv THY EvTOANV TavTHY, WS Tol AEAAAHKA, Wa NH 
peTavowa Gov Kat Tov olkov cov év amdoTnTL evpeOH, Kal 7 
Kapdia cov Kabapa Kal aplavtos. 

It was remarked in 9e (p. 321) that the section, ...uydevos 
KaTaddnret K.T.r., corresponds to the section evrAovelTe x.T.r., 
the Teaching. The latter ends with the unique saying, cai 
ovy €£eTe éyO por, clearly corresponding to which in the former 

\ ] , , is4 \ / * 
we find, cai evOnviav mavtTote €€ers peta mavtrov. Vis. 
iii. 9, 5, kal ovy &£ere. In apps iv. 1 (4) evOnvdv juny stands 


for ANT nowy, “quietus eram.” With mpdérov...rovnpa 7 
katararia compare Did. v., rpétov wavtwv wovnpa éott Kal 
KaTapas peotn, and oy TO oTdua apds Kal Tixpias yéuet 
(Rom. iii. 14; Psalm x. 7). «atdpa in the sense apa has for 
one of its synonyms xatadanXia. 

Parallel passages on almsgiving follow in the Shepherd and 
the Teaching. Hilgenfeld, who (against Harnack and others) 
disintegrates the Shepherd and assigns it to three authors, 
namely, 


Vis. 1.—iv. to Hermas apocalypticus (H. a.), 
Vis. v.—Simil. vii. to Hermas pastoralis (H. p.), 
Simil, viil.—x. to Hermas secundarius (H. s.), 


suspects that from épyafou to ayabov to évdokos Twapa TH Oe@ 
is an interpolation by H.s. (c. 140 A.D.) in the work of H. p: 
(c. 97 A.D.), because of the sudden transition “a simplicitate ad 
beneficentiam.” 

It is true that this connexion occurs in H. s, (Simul. ix. 24, 
quoted on p. 300), but we must not omit to notice that it is 
found also in H. a., Vis. iii. 9, thus, "Axovoaré pou, téxvas éya 
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duds &&Opeipa ev TOAAH aTAOTHTL Kal aKakla Kal cewvorntt... 
viv ovv axovoaTé pou Kal eipnvevete ev éavTois Kal...weTa- 
didore kal Tots vaoTepovpmévots...BrémeTe ovY vpeis of 
yavpovmevos ev TO TAOUTMO Vo, UNTOTE GTevaovoLy ot UaTeE- 
povpevot, kal 6 otevaypos avtéyv avaBynoetat Tpds Tov KUpLOV 
[James v. 4, 9]. This calls for some further explanation of the 
interpolation theory. And what shall we say of the occurrence 
of Swpnudtrev in both Mand. ii. and Simul. ii. (p. 300)? And 
must we say that the adioraxtws of H. p. (p. 300) was borrowed 
by H.s. and returned to H. p. in Mand. ii. in the form py) 
dictafwr, so closely resembling the ov duetacecs from which 
H. p. derived it? It is prima facie a simpler hypothesis that 
these parallel passages on almsgiving are by one author, who 
used the Teaching and the Epistle of St James. 

The Twelve Commandments would have been defective if 
they had not contained a section on almsgiving like the 
supposed interpolation; and when it is remembered that St 
Paul wrote o mwetadidovs év amdAdtnts (Rom. xii. 8), it may be 
thought that “AAdrnta éye was intended to lead up to d/dou 
am@s, a subject suggested by the order of the Teaching, 
there being nothing else in Mand. ii. to which it so obviously 
applies. 

c. Mand. iii—v. Mand. iii. is founded on a saying in 
chap. ili. of the Teaching (p. 303). Mand. iv. is rept wopveias 
Tivos 7) Tepl TOLOUTwY TiV@Y OmolwudTwY Tovnper (chap. ili.). 
Mand. v. begins, Maxpo@vpos, dna, yivov (chap. iii.), and de- 
scribes the development of ofvyod/a into duapria weyady in a 
way which points to the same context in the Teaching. 

d.. Mand. vi.—xiui. Throughout the Mandates Hermas 
seems to be intending to follow the order of the personified 
virtues, but wanders somewhat. Seven virtues are named in 
Vis. iii. 8, twelve virtues and twelve vices in Simil. ix. 15. In 
Mand. vi.—viii. he makes a fresh start, bringing in ¢dPos 
[Isaiah xi. 1, whence also Svvayis], which is not. in either list 
of virtues. He then treats of dsyruyia the opposite of rictis 
(ix.), of her sister Avzry (x.), and again of duvyia (xi.), as an in- 
troduction to the subject of chap. xi. of the Teaching (p. 311). 
Mand. xii. is on the general subject of the éwiOvyia movnpa 
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and the émiOupia ayady. Mand. viii. has points of contact 
with chap. v. of the Teaching, as Bryennius pointed out. 


- .Enough has been said to indicate the true relation of the 
Shepherd of Hermas to the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 
The article has grown in the writing, and is not arranged quite 
as it would have been if the completeness with which Hermas 
works up the Zeaching had been seen from the beginning. He 
so wraps it up in the Shepherd that its first editors detected 
but few vestiges of it therein, and were led to think that he 
was the lender and not the borrower. 

He handles the canonical Scriptures in like fashion, the 
form of his work, which claims to be the embodiment of a revel- 
ation, not allowing him to cite them openly. He disguises, 
and we know how he disguises. If, for example, he had in- 
tended to use the sayings from the Fourth Gospel, éyod eiue 7 
Ovpa «.7.r., ...ovdels EpyeTar mpos Tov Tatépa ei pon Su’ Emod, 
we may say that he would have transformed them somewhat as 
follows : . 

a. For watépa he would have written @edv or xvpsov, and 
he would have used a synonym in place of @vpa. The mere 
form of his work would have sufficed to change éyo...éuod into 
the 3rd person. 3 

b. Looking first to St James, without result, and then to 
St Matthew, he would have found the desired word vA in 
Matt: vii. 13 and xvi. 16—18, Cf. Rev. xxi. The use of wvAy 
and 6 vids tod Geod and 7 zérpa, the rock on which the tower 
or Church is built, in mutual connexion, in Sim, ix. 12,1, points 

to an actual reference to Matt. xvi. 16—18. In Sim. ix. 12, 6 
_ gee the transformed sayings, 7 5 wvAn 6 vids Tod Oeod éotw. 
aitn pla elcodds éote mpos Tov KUpLov. dAAWwWS ovY ovdEis 
“elaeNeVoETaL TpOS aUTOV Ei fay) OLA TOD Viod avToOd. 

c. Lastly, he would have used the rejected words in some 
other context. Accordingly we note in Vis. iii. 9, 6—10, é&@ 
THs Ovpas Tov TUpyov...wa Kayo KaTévayTt TOD TaTpoOS 
ikapa atabeioa oyov amodd iTrép Vudv TavTwY TO KUpio 
VMOv. . 


Of greater importance than the proof that Hermas knew 
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the Didaché is the discovery of his way of using his authorities. 
He allegorises, he disintegrates, he amalgamates. He plays 
upon the sense or varies the form of a saying, he repeats its 
words in fresh combinations or replaces them by synonyms, but 
he will not cite a passage simply and in its entirety. This 
must be taken into account in estimating the value of the 
Shepherd as a witness to the canonical Books of the New 
Testament. 


C. TAYLOR. 


ON VH PROHIBITIVE WITH THE SECOND PERSON OF 
THE PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLASSICAL LATIN. 


It has been known ever since the appearance of the second 
volume of Madvig’s Opuscula (see 11. p. 105 foll.) that the use 
of né prohibitive with the second Person of the Subjunctive, as 
ne putes ‘do not think’, though common enough in the language 
of Plautus and Terence, was dead in the classical language of 
Cicero and his contemporaries. In one idiom, however, it still 
survived; and, probably through the use of the Second Person 
Present Subjunctive in generalised commands, the same form 
was continued in generalised prohibitions: ‘isto bono utare 
dum adsit: cum absit, ne requiras’: ‘Let us use our good, while © 


we have it; not regret it when it has left us’’. 


1 Tt seems clear that ne requiras is 
the negative of the ‘imperative’ use of 
the subjunctive (cf. uy ¢yrjoys) rather 
than of the ‘potential’ (cf. ov« dy (or 
ov) fnrnoas). For, though there is un- 
doubtedly some fluctuation in the use 
of the negative particles (Draeger Hist. 
Synt. pp. 310 foll., R. Kiihner Lat, 
Gr. 1 pp. 145 foll. and J. E. Nixon 
Journal of Philology yu p. 56), it is 
non that appears to replace ne, not 
vice versa. Secondly, the fading out 
of the personal element in these ex- 
pressions—marked in the ‘ potential’ 
use by the invariable omission of tu 
(Madv. Lat. Gr, § 370 obs. 2; cf. Seeley 
on Liv. Praef. 10), except where the 
relations of the assumed second person 
are emphasised, as in Ter, Hec. 1. 6.79 


‘reddi patri autem quoi tw nil dicas 
uiti superbumst’ ‘for a man to send a 
girl back to her father when he has 
nothing to find fault with is an arro- 
gant proceeding’,—is found also in the 
case of the Imperative. Though this 
idiom must be regarded as already dead 
in Classical Latin, several phrases have 
survived to attest that in the impera- 
tive also the second person could 
be generalised. Such are scilicet=sci, 
licet, lit. know, it is permissible, i-licet 
(explained by the grammarians as ire 
licet), fac in the sense of ‘suppose’, 
puta ‘imagine’. In Journal of Philol. 
xvi1 234 I have pointed out a use of 
tolle (in Cat. 68, 142) which approaches 
closely to tollendum, the personal re- 
ference having disappeared. 
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Apart from this idiom, that is, in prohibitions addressed to a 
definite person, né appears to be found with the Second Person 
Present Subjunctive in only four passages: 

1. Cicero ad Att. 1x 18. ‘tu, malum actum ne agas’, on 
which Madvig U.c. well says ‘habet speciem proverbialis formae 
ex antiquo sermone servatae’. The popular maxim: Let ‘done 
with’ be ‘done with’, is here applied to a particular person. 
‘Let me remind you of the truth of the proverb, not to do what 
is done already’. 

2. Hor. Sat. 1 3 88. ‘siue ego recte, seu praue, | hoc uolui; 
ne sis patruus mihi,’ The explanation here is similar. We have 
the proverbially cruel uncle (father’s brother) as in the ‘ Babes 
of the Wood’; cf. ‘patruae uerbera linguae’ Hor. Od. ur. 12 2, 
and other places. We might even imagine the precise form of 
the proverb as: patre uiuo ne sis patruus ‘don’t come out in 
your true colours too soon’. 

3. Pers. S. 3. 96.. ‘ne sis mihi tutor’ is imitated from the 
last passage and similar thereto: “don’t play ‘the guardian’ 
with me”, | 

4, Cic. Att. xIv. 1 ‘tu, quaeso, quicquid noui (multa 
autem expecto) scribere ne pigrere’ is somewhat different. 
Madvig supposes ne depends on quaeso. I prefer to regard Cicero 
as quoting from some ancient writer, perhaps Lucilius or, what 
comes to the same, himself archaising for the occasion’. The 
derivatives of piger seem to belong to the older language. 
pigror is found nowhere else: pigro act. is only opttcited from 
Lucretius and two passages of Accius’ plays: pigreo only from 
Ennius and Accius: pigror (n.) only from Lucilius. It is not 
to be left out of sight ena ‘seribere ne pigrere’ forms part of a 
Hexameter’. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 


1 We cannot be too careful in ob- 
serving that what is in Cicero is often 
not of Cicero, Against concealed archa- 
isms and quotations we must be ever 
on our guard. Let Cic. de Fin. 1. 7 
22, ‘atqui reperiemus asotos primum 
ita non religiosos ut edint de pa- 


tella,’ serve as an example. 

2 Is it too fanciful to compare this 
phrase with the words which Horace 
applies to Lucilius, ‘piger scribendi 
ferre laborem’ §.1. 4 12 and to con- 
jecture that Hor. is turning a phrase 
of Lucilius against him ? 


GEORGIC I. 263. 


Aut pecort signum aut numeros impressit acervis. 


Mucs difficulty has been felt by the commentators on this 
line, because it has always (so far as I know) been translated 
“he either brands his cattle or numbers his heaps of corn.” 
Impressit is supposed to be carried on by zeugma to acervis, 
and acervis to imply sacks or bins of corn, What now seems to 
me the true interpretation is clearly suggested by the note of 
Servius, facit aut characteras, quibus pecora signantur, aut 
tesseras, quibus frumentorum numerus designatur. In other 
words, “he stamps a seal for (marking) his cattle, or tickets for 
“ (numbering) his heaps of corn.” Signum is the character or 
seal for marking the hot pitch used in branding cattle. No 
instance of imprimere signum in the sense of stamping a seal 
(or making a stamp) is quoted in the lexicons, but there seems 
nothing in such a phrase which violates Latinity. Numera 
I suppose would mean tickets of lead or some soft metal, 
stamped with different numbers, 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
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